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33’ CRUISER DESPATCH at Hubert Johnson Boat Works, Bay Head, 
N. J. Forward deck is teak, caulked with ‘83M Line”? Deck Seam 





Sealer. 


¥ 





Decks stay caulked 


with springy, rubberized 
**3M Line’ Deck Seam Sealer 


Johnson Boats are famous on the Atlantic Coast. Their de- 
signers and builders take pride in seaworthy craft—use only 
first-class materials to make and keep them so. That’s why 
**38M Line’”’ Deck Seam Sealer caulks the decks of the Despatch. 


Here’s the rubberized deck seam sealer that stays with deck 
planking as it works in heavy seas, heat, cold, rain. 


Caulk your deck once—then forget the job—when you use 
**38M Line” Deck Seam Sealer. Just flow it into the seams. It 
sets to a tough, elastic rubber—springy as a truck tire! 


Get full information about the complete “3M Line’’ of 
marine adhesives and sealers. Ask your regular marine sup- 
plier, or write to the Adhesives and Coatings Division. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
also makers of ‘Scotch’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘Scotch’? Sound 
Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective 
Sheeting, ‘“‘Safety-Walk’”’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’”’ Abrasives, ‘‘3M’’ Adhesives. 


ADHESIVES & COATINGS DIVISION, 411 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
General Offices: St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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DRY PLANKS can’t shrink away from 
**3M”’ Sealer! 




















WET SWOLLEN PLANKS can’t squeeze “3M” 
Sealer out! 





MARIN 
PRODUCTS 





General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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or your 
“motor boat ng” 






... keep your 





engine clean and 
powerful with TEXACO 
MARINE LUBRICANTS 
and FUELS 









HUBERT JOHNSON, 35 Ft. Express Cruiser, has 10’ 2” beam and 2’ 4” 
draft. Features cedar planking, copper riveting, soundproofing, fish 
well. Equipped with Ross steerer, Stewart Warner panel, Monel © 
tanks. Choice of Packard or Chrysler engine. Hubert S. Johnson, — 
on the basis of experience, recommends Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 








AKES no difference how big or how small your 
M engine, or what make or type...it’ll run 
sweeter, and easier on your pocketbook, with Texaco 
lubricants and fuels and the good care your Texaco 


bon, gum and sludge problems...saves you many 
a maintenance bill. 

A companion product is Texaco Marine White 
Gasoline... premium quality ... power-packed for 


Waterfront Dealer can help you give it. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil, for example, is used 
and gecommended by leading boat and engine build- 
ers...and boating enthusiasts who use it will tell you 
it’s tops for both heavy-duty gasoline and Diesel 
engines...cleans as it lubricates...solves your car- 


fast starts and smooth cruising. And—it won’t form 
gum in copper tanks and fuel lines! 

You'll find Texaco Waterfront Dealers every- 
where along the coasts and throughout our inland 
waterways. The Texas Company, Marine Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ty TEXACO &y 


MARINE PRODUCTS 





APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 





TEXACO CRUISING CHARTS 
For winter cruising or for planning next 
summer’s fun, you'll want these handy 
guides. Drawn with extreme detail, 
these charts show all important rivers, 
harbors, light houses, light vessels and 
buoys, tidal currents, distance, yacht 
clubs, etc. The following are available: 


No. 1—Eastport, Me. to Block Island, R. I. 

No. 2—Long Island and Long Island Sound 
No. 3—Staten Island, N. Y. to Cape May, N. J. 
No. 4—Delaware and Chesapeake Bays 

No. 5—Cape Henry, Va. to Key West, Fla. 

No. 6—Gulf Coast 

No. 7—Hudson River 

No. 8—Great Lakes and adjoining waterways 


For the charts you 
require, see your Texaco 
Waterfront Dealer, 
or write Texaco 
Waterways Service, 
135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 














T every point of the compass—from 
Portland, Maine to Los Angeles and 
from Detroit to Rio de Janeiro—America’s 
fleet of fine yachts shows a commanding 
preference for General Motors Diesels. 


And it’s perfectly logical. For these en- 
gines pack all the dependability, economy, 
extra safety and wide cruising range of 
Diesel power in a size that leaves space 


YACHTING 


“POWERED TO GO 
ROUND THE WORLD 





The reason is GM Diesels deliver power 
at every downstroke; consequently, they 
are more compact. They are simple to start, 
smooth in operation, easy to maintain. 


These qualities make GM Diesels the 
favorite of yachtsmen whether they are 
globe-girdlers or week-enders. If you’d 
like to have all the details about these 
engines, consult your GM Diesel dis- 





for roomy accommodations. tributor or drop us a line. 














The sleek ‘‘Savitar,”’ of Los Angeles, is ore of six 1 1 8-foot yachts, 
all designed and built by Defoe Shipbuilding Company, Bay City, 
Michigan, on the same basic hull design with a wide variety of in- 


terior arrangements. Each is powered by a pair of General Motors 
400 H.P. Tandem Twin Diesels. Maximum speed, 18 m.p.h.; 
cruising, 13 to 16 m.p.h. Cruising radius, 2000 to 2400 miles. 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


SINGLE ENGINES... Up to 200 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN MULTIPLE UNITS... Up to 800 H. P. 


GENERAL MOTORS 









GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 





DIESEL BRAWN WITHOUT THE BULK 
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The powerful Diesel yacht, Estherina, 
is luxuriously appointed throughout. 
Naturally, you'll find gloriously com- 
fortable Airfoam used for cushioning. 


Picture of 
Comfort 


re smart yachtsman will tell you—there’s nothing at Airfoam for 


bringing luxurious comfort to seafaring. 
4 tal That’s why so many experienced boatowners are equipping deck 


cushions, pillows, cabin furniture with this buoyant latex material. Not 
only is it more comfortable, but, in ultimate cost, it’s probably the 
_cheapest cushioning you can buy. 


For Airfoam never flattens out or lumps up, it keeps its shape and buoyancy 
for years and years. It’s unaffected by salt water— doesn’t mildew. There’s 
no padding to absorb moisture, nothing to get damp, musty or sticky, because 
Airfoam is self-ventilating. Maintenance expense is virtually eliminated. 


For further information on this magic latex cushioning, see the Airfoam 
distributor nearest you, or write: Goodyear, Airfoam Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


SUPER- CUSHIONING BY 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








QUICK TEST FOR 
REAL COMFORT 


Airfoam gives to the 
lightest touch, comes 
back the moment pres- 
sure is lifted. It’s this 
airy buoyancy that 
makes Airfoam so 
utterly restful. 






Airfoam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compeny 


American Latex Products Corp. 
AIRFOAM 3341 hi El aan Blvd. 
Hawthorne, Cali 
DISTRIBUTORS 973 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
2231 Fifth Ave.,. Seattle, Wash. 








Elkins- Ewall, Inc. Stephenson & Lawyer Foam Rubber Prod., Inc. Eastern Foam Rubber Co. Merryweather Foam Latex Co. 
1317 Brown St. 203 So. Broadway 100 Commerce Ave. 98 N.E. 73rd St. 5062 Loraine Ave. 14 Duane St. 310 No. Howard St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Grand Rapids, Mich. Miami, Fla. Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. Akron, Ohio 
E. R. Carpenter Co. Bradley-Miller, Inc. Crown Products, Inc. Longley-Tabor Co. Midwest Foam Latex Co. Rogers Foam Rubhier Co. Schwab Latex Co:, Inc. 
9 So. 12th St. 450 N. Wells Si. i 1330 Dolman St. 105 $0 unent St. 701 P St. 360 Mystic Ave. 135 W. 100th es 11 North Pearl St. 


Richmond, Va. Chicago, III. St. Louis, Mo. Syracuse, N. Y. Lincoln, Nebr. Somerville, Moss- New York, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. 
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New 48-ft. Double Cabin Flying Bridge Catalina Cruiser for 1950. A 
truly fine cruiser with sleeping capacity for 5 couples, toilets fore and 
aft, owner’s and guests’ staterooms aft, inside companionway from deck- 
house to beautiful, big flying bridge, twin or triple engines, speeds to 26 
m.p.h. Dual controls with dual instruments, shower bath, water pressure 
system, hot water heater, auxiliary generator, optional extras. 


Luxurious New 48-it. Flying Bridge Cruiser invites you P 


Command a New 1950 Chris-Gatt! 


The cruising radius is wide. The hours of enjoyment are endless for you, 
your family and friends, in this beautiful new 48-ft. Chris-Craft. Wide options 
of twin engines, also triple 130 or triple 145 h.p. engines are available. 


The main salon is finished in beautiful blond wood trimmed with natural 
mahogany finish. There’s a folding table and an attractive lounge seat which 
converts into a generous-sized double bed. Note inside passageway from flying 
bridge. The door leads to owner’s and guests’ staterooms aft. This new Chris- 
Craft sleeps 10 in solid comfort and is the last word in modern marine design. 


wi : = For the time of your life, buy a new 1950 Chris-Craft. There’s a model for every 
. . y oe ee z d . New Runabouts 16 thru 20-ft.; 25-ft.; 
The flying bridge and controls of this new 48-footer for 1950 are shown in aang So ae Rega sys il on ee SF ph 

. : : ; Express Cruisers 21 thru 40-ft.; Cruisers 24 thru 48-ft.; and a majestic new 
these two photographs. Picture yourself in command of this beauty, headed ‘ : é ‘4 
for years of rest, relaxation and health-building sport. Never before such a Chris-Craft 52-ft. Motor Yacht. See a friendly Chris-Craft Dealer for mo 
boat—such a buy. See your Chris-Craft Dealer now, sailors! details. Buy your new 1950 Chris-Craft now. 


CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS * MARINE ENGINES * OUTBOARD } 
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#4245—FOR SALE: Alden designed 41’-9” 
auxiliary sloop, built 1947. Excellent accommo- 
dations for four and one crew. Consult YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





##1949—FOR SALE: 31’x27’-6”x10'6’x4’9” 
auxiliary Skipjack, built 1945. Universal 
motor new 1949. Sleeps four and well- 
equipped. Consult YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 





begets 
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Cable 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
YACHTSALE YACHT BROKERS e NAVAL ARCHITECTS e MARINE INSURANCE vaieenasat 5-3111 
#5030—FOR SALE: 84’x80’x17'x5’ twin diesel cruiser, new 
1946. Excellent accommodations include three double staterooms #5092—-FOR SALE: origin gion twin diesel cruiser, new 1947. 
: ’ : i Accommodations include two double, one single staterooms, two 
and fares ciopene senate ee Seen. Peeeeeney lavatories and one bath. Splendid seaworthy boat, heavily built 
nished and in perfect condition. Consult YACHT SALES & and well-equipped. Automatic steering. Consult YACHT SALES 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





#1547 — FOR SALE: 49’-11”x36’x14’x3’.11” 
(board up) Mower designed auxiliary schooner. 
Accommodations for six and one paid hand. 
Well equipped, splendid condition throughout. 
Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





#:1742—FOR SALE: 177’x19’x6’-6” (board 
up) diesel-powered steel ketch, built 1947. 
Three double staterooms and berths for 
five in crew. Beautiful condition. Consult 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





FLORIDA CHARTERS 
DIESEL YACHTS 
HOUSEBOATS 


AUXILIARY SAILBOATS 


SMALL CRUISERS #4058—FOR SALE OR CHARTER: 72’x 

: 16’x8’ auxiliary ketch. Splendid accommo- 

Your Inquiries Will Have dations for six or eight and crew. Beautiful 

Our Caretul Attention condition. Reasonably priced. Consult 

Ca YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

















#5070—FOR SALE OR CHARTER: 87’x17’x6’ steel twin screw #2363—FOR SALE: 79’x78’x14’x4’ twin screw cruiser, built by Mathis 
diesel cruiser, new 1947. Three double staterooms with two baths. Yacht Bldg. Co. Double planked:- hull, teak decks. Excellent accommo- 
Splendid crew’s quarters. Beautifully furnished and outfitted dations include three double staterooms, three lavatories and bath. 
and ready for immediate use. Reasonably priced. Consult YACHT Splendid condition throughout. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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YACHTS 


131 STATE ST. 


607 FIFTH AVE. 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATE - 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. - 


DESIGN 
BROKERAGE 
INSURANCE 


CAPITOL 7-9480 
PLAZA 5-6965 


1928 PURDY AVENUE + MIAMI BEACH 











FOR SALE ALDEN NO. 655. Attractive Alden cruising 
sloop very similar to the famous Coastwise Cruiser. 36'5”x 
26’x9’9”"x5’3"”. Mahogany planking. Sleeps 4. Double cabin 
forward. Teak hatches, has rail and rail cap, galley aft, 
complete sails for racing and cruising. Gray motor. In- 
spectable Rhode Island. 


bo 








FOR SALE ALDEN NO. 5402. Heavy fisherman type 
cruising ketch built by W. A. and J. D. Morse. 52’x 
43’x14’x7'6”. Ideal boat for comfortable living aboard. 
Sleeps four in main cabin. Double stateroom aft un- 
der separate house. Galley forward. Very large fore- 


eastle. Gray motor. Excellent buy. Inspectable near 
Boston. / 


t 








FOR SALE ALDEN NO. 2232. Shoal draft diesel powered 
ketch. 52’x40’x13’8”"x5’2”. Designed for off shore work. 
Teak decks, mahogany planking. Sleeps five. Has double 
stateroom. Sails new 1948. Fairbanks Morse diesel engine 
in large engineroom. Boat in excellent shape and ready to 
go. Inspectable Connecticut. 














FOR SALE ALDEN NO. 5476. Fast heavily built cruiser 60’x12’x5’. Has two 
Hall Scott 300 H. P. motors which give 15 knot cruising speed. Accommoda- 


tions for 6. Has double stateroom. Galley and crew space forward. Inspectable 
near Boston. 


FOR SALE ALDEN 
NO. 3371. Smart 
cruising sloop built 
by Casey 1938. 36’ x 
28’ x 9’8” x 5’8”. Has 
four berths in main _ 
cabin and _ double 
stateroom forward. 
Excellent sail inven- 
tory mostly 1946. New 
tanks and deck can- 
vas 1948. COs system. 
Stainless galley aft. 
Red Wing motor new 
1946. Inspectable 
Rhode Island. 





FOR SALE ALDEN NO. 614. One of the best schooners of this size, designed 
by this office, and built by Lawley in 1986. 72’2”x54’2”x16’6”x10’. Has G. M. 
Diesel motor new 1946. Very able and comfortable boat. Has 3 double state- 
rooms. Sleeps 9. Galley forward. Large forecastle. A powerful sea boat built 
along fisherman lines. Inspectable Mass. 
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GORDON RAYMOND 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone—ORegon 9-2262 














FOR SALE OR WINTER CHARTER—No. 102. 
Extremely fast and able sea-going auxil- 
iary ketch. Two staterooms, Shower and 
tub, Hot water. Ideal for West Indies 
cruise. 9 knots under power. Dimensions 
72 x 16 x 8 











FOR SALE OR WINTER CHARTER—No. 464. Steel, Diesel, sea- 
going, 131’ schooner yacht. Largest available. Go anywhere. 












SALE — No. 1985. Modern, twin-screw Hubert Johnson sport 
fisherman 35’ x 8’6” x 3’. Sleeps four. Rugged lapstrake hull, 
Chrysler Crowns. Top condition. 
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FOR SALE OR WINTER CHARTER—No. 1170. Twin-screw Diesel 
61‘ Trumpy houseboat. Three double staterooms. Two baths. 





FOR SALE or WINTER CHARTER—No. 1544—Twin screw Steel 
diesel Yacht 136 x 23 x 9. Two new 500 HP Gen Motors engines 
installed 1948 speed 14.5 knots. Three large double staterooms, 
one single, four baths, spacious saloon, main lounge. Com- 
pletely refurnished 1947. For complete information, Consult 
GORDON RAYMOND. 





FOR SALE No. 513—Aux. 46’ Sloop built 
_ 1949 of best materials. Planking bright 
Mahogany, interior hand rubbed Honduras, 
Teak decks. F’cle, large double stateroom, 
panelled saloon. EXCLUSIVE AGENT. 


Yacht and Vessel Broker — 
& Yacht Management Design Consultant 





Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 











FOR SALE or CHARTER No. 139—Largest 
centerboard yaw! available with Diesel en- 
gine and generator. Large main saloon, 
two staterooms, two showers, becutifully 
furnished and equipped. Dimensions 84’ x 
19’ x 6’. EXCLUSIVE AGENT. 





SALE or CHARTER No. 2001—Twin screw diesel 91’ Motor 
Sailer. Large deckhouse, four staterooms, speed 12 knots. 
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FOR SALE or WINTER CHARTER No. 1959—Steel 50’ Cruiser 
built 1947 of ¥4" plating. Two staterooms. 50 x 14 x 4%. 








FOR SALE OR WINTER CHARTER—No. 1148. Modern, twin-screw 
Diesel 71‘ Trumpy houseboat. Three double staterooms. 





FOR SALE OR WINTER CHARTER—No. 1138. Twin-screw 111’ 
Diesel houseboat. Four double, one single stateroom, five baths 
with tubs. Master stateroom on main deck. Beautifully fur- 
nished and equipped. Ten knots speed. Finest of her type avail- 
a et For complete information consult: GORDON 
A ° : 





YOUR WINTER PLANS ARE RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


Our representative will be available in Florida this winter 
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4610” 1936 MATTHEWS TWIN SCREW CRUISER. Completely rebuilt and 
refitted by Annapolis Yacht Yard in 1947. Powered with two 225 HP Sterling 
Petrels installed new in (947. Electric refrigeration and much other electrical 
equipment. Accommodations for seven plus two in crew forward. A_ beautiful 
clean boat and unusually completely furnished and equipped. #01127. 


30’8” 1930 ELCO CABIN CRUISER. 
Powered with one 1947 Chrysler 
Crown. Sleeps four. A nice little boat. 
$3,600. #0974. 


38’ 1948 MORTON JOHNSON EX- 
PRESS DAY CRUISER. Powered 
with two Kermath Sea Raiders. Speeds 
up to 32 M.P.H. #61103. 


39’ 1947 CONSOLIDATED SEDAN 
CRUISER. Powered with two Chrysler 
Crowns, Sleeps six. Practically a new 
boat; has run only about 50 hours. 
#OII9. 


39’ 1946 CONSOLIDATED SEDAN 
CRUISER. Powered with two Chrysler 
Crowns. Sleeps six. Unusually com- 
pletely equipped. A very fine boat and 
available at a remarkable figure. 
#01124. 


39’ 1938 CONSOLIDATED CRUISER. 
Powered with two 1947-48 Chrysler 
Royals. Completely equipped and re- 
furbished in 1949: Real bargain at 
$8,500 asked. #01090. 


39’10” 1947 ELCO EXPRESS CRUIS- 
ER. Powered with two Chrysler Roy- 
als. Cruises at 25-27 M.P.H. Very 
complete equipment. #01047. 











40’ 1948 CRUISING-RACING CUT- 
TER. Designed by Winthrop Warner 
and built by Paul E. Luke, East 
Boothbay, Maine, to high specifica- 
tions. Lead keel, mahogany planking, 
Everdur fastenings. Accommodations 
for five. 42 horsepower Gray engine. 
Excellent sails including genoa and 
red Nylon spinnaker. An _ exception- 
ally beautiful modern yacht in new 
conditicn. #1844. 


27’ 1939 RHODES AUXILIARY 

SLOOP. One of the “‘Little Sisters.’’ 

A beautiful little boat. Teak decks, 

Stainless rigging, etc. Sleeps two. 
5. 


34’ (947 ALDEN AUXILIARY 
SLOOP. One of the Barnacle Class. 
Sleeps four. Ratsey nylon sails. 25 
H.P. Universal engine. #1760. 


39’11” 1948 BALTZER DECK CABIN 
CRUISER. Powered with two Chrys- 
ler Crowns. Radio telephone, direction 
finder, ete. #01116. 


39’11” 1947 MATTHEWS DE LUXE 
SEDAN. Powered with two {50 H.P. 
Packards. Cabin arrangement is “‘Plan 
A.”’ Fully equipped. #01126. 


40’ 1947 ELCO EXPRESS CRUISER. 
Powered with two Chrysler Royals. 
Sleeps six plus one forward. Shower, 
ete. Everything in fine condition. 
#01104. 


43’ 1940 WHEELER CRUISER. Pow- 
ered with two Chrysler Royals. Many 
extra features for comfortable living 
and in superb condition throughout. 
#01128. 


' 45’ 1942 FLYING BRIDGE CHRIS 


CR4&FT. Powered with two 1948 Chrys- 
ler Royals and fully equippéd. Very 
reasonably priced. #01055. 


46’ 9” 1947 ANNAPOLIS FLYING 
BRIDGE CRUISER. Powered with 
two Chrysler Royals. Sleeps eight in 
owner’s party plus two forward. #0185. 


47'9” 1948 ELCO TWIN SCREW 
CRUISER. Powered with two 1949 










NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Digby 9-1333 


John R. Lyon 
Francis J. Mann 








P NNAPOLIS' BUILT DIESEL YACHT. One of the most beautiful of 
the wo ete yachts available. Powered with two 1948 Cummins diesel engines 
with twin dise clutches and reduction qear. Accommodations for five in owner’s 
party and crew of three. Everything of the finest quality and workmanship. 
Unusually completely equipped for extended cruising. #0950. 


Chrysler Royals. Sleeps six plus one 
forward. Owner will take smaller boat 
in trade. #01121. 


50’ 1947 WELLS DESIGNED DIE- 
SEL CRUISER. Powered with two 
Hercules diesels. Flying bridge. Sleeps 
six plus one forward. Fully equipped. 
#0990. 


53’ 1937 FLYING BRIDGE ELCO. 
Powered with two 1947 Chrysler Roy- 
als. Accommodates six and two for- 
ward. A beautiful yacht. #01129. 


60’ 1947 TRUMPY DIESEL HOUSE 
YACHT. Powered with two 200 H.P. 
1947 General Motors diesels. Three 
double and one single staterooms. 
Beautifully furnished and maintained. 
F013. 


71’ 1947 TRUMPY DIESEL YACHT. 
Powered with two General Motors Die- 
sels. Luxurious yacht offered for sale 
in Florida for spring 1950 delivery. 
#0945. 


73’10” 1937 CONSOLIDATED YACHT. 
Powered with two 1948 Hall Scott In- 
vaders. Cruises at 21 M.P.H. Elec- 
trie refrigeration. A beautiful yacht. 
#01052. 








Miami Office 
ROBERT. HEARD HALE, INC. 
CAUSEWAY TERMINAL YACHT BASIN 


MacARTHUR CAUSEWAY, MIAMI BEACH 339, FLA. 
Make our office your Miami Mail Port; Fred J. Driver, Jr., Manager 








34’2” 1946 HINCKLEY AUXILIARY 
SLOOP. One of the famous Sou’ Wester 
Class. Natural Teak decks, stainless 
steel rigging, ete. Fully equipped. 
Reasonable. +1566. 


36’ §=1936 CASEY AUXILIARY 
KETCH. Teak decks. 1946 Gray en- 
gine. Sleeps five, Sails, including 
light sails, 1948. Fully equipped. 
$8,500 asked. #842. 


39’2” 1940 RHODES AUXILIARY 
SLOOP. One of the ‘‘Rhodes 27s.’’ 
Built by Herman Lund. Teak decks 
and all highest specifications. Lots 
of equipment. #1840. 


40’8” 1947 ALDEN AUXILIARY 
SLOOP. Built by Hinckley. All speci- 
fications of highest. Beautifully and 
very completely equipped. #1511. 


42’ 1947 HAND AUXILIARY 
KETCH. Nova Scotia built. Sleeps 
six. Chrysler Crown engine. Good com- 
fortable cruising type. Location Con- 
necticut. #1858. a 


42’ 1938 STEPHENS AUXILIARY 
YAWL. Built by Lemos, Riverside, 
R. 1. Sleeps five. Lots of sails and 
large inventory. Cruising Club Rating 
28.7. #1841. 


42’ 1946 STEPHENS MOTOR SAIL- 
ER. Teak decks. Sloop rig. Sleeps 
eight. Chrysler Ace engine. Fully 
equipped. #1821. 


45’ 1936 HAND MOTOR SAILER. 
Cutter rig. Teak decks. 1947 General 
Motor diesel. Sleeps six. Equipped 
for sword fishing. #1546. 


46’ 1949 DANISH BUILT AUXIL- 
IARY SLOOP. Bright finished hull, 
Teak decks, ete. A beautifully finished 
a of the finest construction. 


46’ 1926 ALDEN AUXILIARY 
SCHOONER. Teak decks. Stainless 
rigging 1949. Sails 1948 and 1949, 
some Ratsey. Sleeps six plus one for- 
ward. Price reasonable, #1395. 


5111” 1932 ALDEN AUXILIARY 
SCHOONER. Double planked hull, 
teak decks and houses. Lawley built 
1946 engine. A beautiful schooner in 
fine condition. #450. 


60’10” 1948 ALDEN AUXILIARY 
YAWL. Teak decks, stainless rigging 
and everything of the finest. Sleeps 
six plus two forward. Chrysler Crown 
engine. #1850. 


84’ 1930 ALDEN AUXILIARY 
SCHOONER. Teak decks, double 
planked hull. 1946 Diesel engine. 
Sleeps seven plus four forward. A fine 
able schooner. +544. 


"Ysa 


80’ 1947 TRUMPY DIESEL YACHT. 
Powered with two 200 H.P. General 
Motors Diesels. A luxurious modern 
yacht with everything in perfect 
shaps. #0947. 


84’ 1946 MORTON JOHNSON DIE- 
SEL YACHT. Powered with two 225 
H.P. General Motors diesels. One of 
the handsomest and most perfect mod- 
ern yachts afloat. +0887. 


97’ 1927 Mathis House Yacht. Pow- 
ered with two 165 H.P. 1948 General 
Motors diesels. Exceptionally well dec- 
orated and well maintained. Reason- 
ably priced for sale or charter in 
Florida waters. #0155. 


106’ 1927 OCEAN CRUISING YACHT. 
Powered with two 1938 Winton Die- 
sels. Sleeps nine in owner’s quarters 
and crew berths for six. A comfortable 
yacht for long off-shore cruising. Very 
reasonable. #01028. 


112’ 19483 TWIN DIESEL YACHT. 
Converted from Canadian Navy ‘‘Fair- 
mile’ in 1947-48. Powered with two 
Gray diesels. A modern looking and 
able yacht. #01084. 


118’ 1947 DE FOE MOTOR YACHT. 
Powered with four General Motors die- 
sels. One of the finest large yachts 
built in this country since the War. 
#01108. 


136’ 1943 DIESEL YACHT. Powered 
with two 500 H.P. General Motors die- 
sels. Originally built for U. S. Navy. 
Completely equipped and ready to go 
anywhere. West Coast. #01112. 


165’ 1937 DIESEL YACHT. Built of 
steel by Camper & Nicholson, Eng- 
land. A_ large beautiful, luxurious 
yacht. Five big double staterooms, 
each with private bath. #0999 





0’6” 1948 CUTTER. One of the more 
recent of the famous Owens cutters. 
These are fast boats with good racing 


‘records and yet comfortable for cruis- 
Jing. Ratsey Egyptian duck sails in- 


cluding genoa; also a blue nylon 
parachute spinnaker. Fully found and 


‘easily inspectable on Chesapeake Bay. 
_ #1857. 


91’ 1939 HAND MOTOR SAILER. 
Ketch rigged. Sleeps seven in owner’s 
quarters and four forward. Two Buda 
diesel engines. Ideal vessel for 
World cruise. #411. 
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RELIABLY HANDLED BY A LARGE SELECTION 
BXPERIENCED PROFESSIONALS OF FINE YACHTS 
SAIL POWER 
—— 28’ : 35’ ELCO T. S. SPORT FISHERMAN 

loar by Srodedons 25 MF Gaivesal ox $55 —Flying bridge—dual controls. Sleeps 
gine new 1949. Sleeps two comfortably. 84’ DIESEL SCHOONER YACHT, 1930—Sale or Charter. One of the finest pcthessgs 8 ig Owner's cost rer 428,50 — 
A rea ee eens boat. ATTRAC- and huskiest-yachts available. Six cylinder 1946 Diesel engine. Commodious ASKING $15,000. TR TRY OFFER 
TE accommodations for seven in owner’s party. Equipment includes 75 Watt ‘ 
30’ ATLANTIC CLASS SLOOP—Fast Ship-to-Shore Radio Telephone; CO2 Fire extinguishing system; Karr radio pec CHRIS-CRAFT CHALLENGER 
racing boat and good day sailer. One of and range finder; Shipmate oil stove; electric refrigeration, etc. Construction 


best in class. Owner ASKING $2,000. equipped and nicely maintained. Many 


heavy and to highest specifications; teak decks. CAPABLE OF SAILING extras. PRICED REASONABLY. 
: ANYWHERE. A FINE VALUE FOR A REAL YACHTSMAN. iets 
34’ AUXILIARY SLOOP—SOU’WEST- 40’ MATTHEWS CRUISER—Two beau- 
ER Class. De Luxe custom model, teak 


tiful recent boats available. One Plan 
“A”; other Plan ‘“B’’, Both well 
equipped—one in Florida and one in 
New York. TRY $15,500. 


48’ T. S. DIESEL CHRIS-CRAFT— 


decks, built 1947 by Hinckley. In ex- 
cellent, clean condition. Sleeps four in 
pos —— vrei pane at ear: 
gine. Fine equipment and sail inventory. 53’ ELCO YACHT— 
TRY $8,500. Sleeps 6 owners and 


ooo 


crew. Excellent 


Unusual, heavily constructed yacht. 200 

42’ AUXILIARY YAWL—Recent boat. Chrysler motors. HP 1947 G. M. engines. Sleeps 8 own- 

Beautifully laid out and impeccably kept. Beautifully decorated ers. 35 Watt Ship-to-Shore, other ex- 

Comfortable and extremely fast. Sleeps 5. and completely cellent equipment, etc. TRY $18,000. 
A BETTER BOAT CAN’T BE FOUND. equipped. SALE OR owdligad 

seems FLORIDA CHART- 60’—1943_ DIESEL YACHT—Twin 200 

58’ AUX. SCHOONER YACHT, 1925— ER. REASONABLE. HP G. M. Diesels 1946. Sleeps 8 in 





Seawanhaka Class. New teak deck 1939. ne : " : owner’s party and 2 crew. Very well 
Very well kept and fast. Sleeps 6 cos. equipped, good condition throughout. 
Sails and engine expollont. TRY $9,000. TRY $25,000. REAL VALUE. 


71’ DIESEL HOUSEBOAT-CRUISER, 
1940—Trumpy design. A fine luxurious 





TWO FINE AUX. x. SCHOONERS—For 
Sale or CHARTER. 57’ and 60’. Sturdy 








sea-boats. Accommodate 4 to 7 guests. 91’ DIESEL MOTOR SAIL- yacht, excellently maintained, with ac- ‘ 
Well equipped and attractive. REASON- ER, 1939—Sturdy, seagoing commodations for 7 owners. MUST BE | 
ABLE CHARTER RATES. yacht. Accommodations for SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED. } 
9 owners. Twin Diesels. — 

109’ STEEL DIESEL SCHOONER—Fine Excellently appointed and 107’ TWIN SCREW DIESEL YACHT— 

condition. 1947 G. M. Diesel. Completely equipped. FOR SALE OR Two large double staterooms and two 

reconditioned 1947. New rig, sails, teak CHARTER. AVAILABLE singles. Excellent machinery. Completely 

deck, etc. An OUTSTANDING BUY. REASONABLY. 


equipped and in first-class condition. 
SUBMIT OFFERS. 


THE PAST 40 YEARS 


Let us know size and type you are interested in. 
. | C . We have a wide selection of cruisers, houseboats 


and auxiliaries. We will be glad to submit details. 





TRY $30,000. 


DESIGNERS OF DISTINCTIVE POWER & SAILING YACHTS FOR 











4, N. Y. e 1536 , os i 
55-Croge Sinan cil case Aiwvoe 20004 ates Will appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For Sale or Charter 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 40 YEARS' EXPERIENCE 





D-1016—For Sale—108’9” x 20’ Twin Screw 
Diesel yacht. Completely rebuilt and re- 


G-2657—For Sale—40’ Twin Screw 1947 
Matthews cruiser with shower bath and 





furnished in 1947. Luxurious accommoda- D-MSadier’. Sele~hetn. ‘Seee Diesel 
full euntpenent. Cosapit MABTERSON & tions. For further particulars consult Houseyacht 71’ x 16’ built 1940. Large ac- 
SCHLEGEL, INC., 25 Broad St. New § MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, INC., 25 | commodations in owners quarters, an excep- 
York 4. «New Yok 8 tionally fine buy. Consult MASTERSON & 
Swe. He see SCHLEGEL, INC., 25 Broad St., New 

ork 4, 





MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


DUNHAM SHIPYARD & SALES CO., INC. 


YACHT BROKERS STORAGE & REPAIRS | 
| 














> >>> > 





32’ CROCKER YAWL, built 1943. Doghouse. 
Stainless. rig. Ratsey sails. Recent engine. 
Excellent cruising boat. TRY $6,000, 


<< 


Marine Insurance—Surveys 








47’ Eleo Sedan 1948. Twin Chryslers. oye immaculate. 








32’ WINSLOW YAWL. SI 4. 1949 
435 CITY ISLAND AVENUE CITY ISLAND 64, N. Y. V) Strongly built. Teak decks. Well equipped. 
Office Phone: CITY ISLAND 8-1866 j oe 
Evenings: LARCHMONT 2-1686 vj 33’ SPARKMAN STEPHENS “PILOT,” in 
} Pesce yee Sleeps $0,400 peteey sails. 
G mpressive racing record. 
FOR SALE vA HINCKLEY ‘SOU’ spe A with every t 
54’ A.C.F. Bridgedeck. Twin 1947 Royals. Sacrifice. V} conceivable _ extra. xcellent condition y 
52’ Chris-Craft 1949. Triple Screw 160 h.p. Many extras. } throughout. REASONABLY PRICED. i i 
f, 























46° Chris-Craft 1947 Flybridge. Twin 160 h.p. Many extras. V 40’ AUX. GAFF SLOOP. Sleeps 4. 1947 en- 

40’ Chris- Craft 1948 Double Cabin. yiwie 130 h.p. Extras. gine. 1948 ae sails. Top condition, 

38° Chel i947, Twin Chryslers, Many New twin 130 h. 40 DIESEL ALDEN uy come 

: ris- win n ow n Bp. SCHOONER. Fullest 48’ DIESEL KET M 

4 pak wag. cor | pan 4 roe wage AE Dl I ad i equipment, including 3. 5. Shower. cToH Mo "to oe 1 

33’ Chrie-Craft 1948 Enetecod: Twi n 95 2 Hen Vy to S. Accommodates 6. A over for Caribbean cruise. Illness forces 

30’ Chris-Craft 1949 Express. Twin 130 hip, Extras, real buy at $5,500. immediate sale. Asking $12,500. i 

26’ Chris-Craft 1948 Semi- Enclosed. 115 h.p. Chrysler. ) | 
Distributors CHRIS-CRAFT Cruisers HERBERT HAYES YACHT SALES 

1949 MODELS TO 46’ ON DISPLAY y 73 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Tel.: Greenwich 8-205! 
Seated Seen eee ee ee ee oe ASSESSES 


ee 
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YACHTING 





FRANCIS 


DEARS 


1200 East Las Olas Blvd. 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





#H.G. wre reer Houseboat 61’x16’x4’4"” built 

_ a & powered with G.M. diesels. Two double state- 

0 baths. Galley and dining salon below. Living 

‘ge a10" aft deck 14’8”. Crew quarters for 2. One 

of ng finest. Excellent inventory. Inspection by appoint- 
men 





#W-4901. 50’ Flying Bridge Cruiser designed by 


WELLS and built 1947. Powered with 165 h.p, Hercules 
diesels. Double planked hull, teak decks. Sleeps 6. Show- 
er. Gas range, elec. {refrigerator etc. Open to offer and 
inspectable FLORID 





#H-530i—Flush deck Steel 53° BURGER 1948. Twin 


133 h.p. G.M.s. 2 doubles, shower. 1 crew with shower. 
Unusually complete equipment includes Diesel generator, 
heating plant, direction finder, S-to-S, Fathometer, etc. 
A successful off-shore boat reasonably priced. Inspectable 
FLORIDA. 


SOME OTHER LISTINGS 


FOR SALE 


118’ DEFOE Yacht, 1948. 
112’ MATHIS Steel Yacht. 
85’ WELLS design Yacht. 
7C’ LUDERS Cruiser 1946. 
64’ PETERSON Cruiser 1946. 
60’ ANNAPOLIS Cruiser 1948. 
56’ CONSOLIDATED 1940. 
46’ ACF Cabin Cruiser. 
42’ CONSOLIDATED 1946. 
111’ MATHIS Houseboat. 
71’ TRUMPY H.B. 1940. 
84’ Diesel Schooner. 
72' Diesel Cutter. 
55’ MOWER Ketch 1940. 
50’ Yawl 1947. 


FOR CHARTER 

103’ Diesel HOUSEBOAT. 

52’ HOUSEBOATS. Three. 
137’ Steel YACHT. 

96’ Diesel YACHT. 

78’ Diesel YACHT. 

60’ Diesel CRUISER. 

53’ ELCO CRUISER. 

91’ Diesel MOTORSAILER. 

70‘ Diesel SCHOONER. 

53’ Keel SCHOONER. 


LISTINGS INVITED 
ONLY THE FINEST IN YACHTS 


—, 


Yacht Broker 
Tel. 2-3661 





#S-5601—Flying bridge DAWN. Built 1940 and pow- 
ered with 250 h.p. Hall Scotts. Speed up to 23 mph. 
Very comfortable accommodations with two doubles, two 
lavatories, one shower. Galley athwartship. Crew quarters 
for two. Very reasonable price.- Inspectable FLORIDA. 





#G-4624—CRUISER 46’x13’x3’. Custom-built 1948 and 
powered with 150 h.p. Packards. Two double staterooms, 
two heads, one shower. 18’ deckhouse. Gas range and 
hot water heater. Very modern and well-equipped. In- 
spectable FLORIDA. 





#S8-470I—ANNAPOLIS 46'10” Flying bridge Cruiser 
1946. Twin Chrysler Royals. 32vy. Onan generator. Two 
doubles, total eight. Shower. Gas range and hot water 
heater. Penn Yan dinghy with outboard. Inspection by 
appointment. 














THE PHILADELPHIA YACHT & AIRCRAFT AGENCY 


Agents for 
COLONIAL cruisers 
HINCKLEY auxiliaries 


WALLACE & WARNER BLDG. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Phone 
BRYN MAWR 
3540 





Fast crulsing yaw! 44’x33’2"x6’9”. Designed 
by Sparkman Stephens and built in 1930 
to the “s highest Minniford standards. 
1948—42 horsepower Gray engine. Two 
mainsails, spinnaker, ballooner and 
genoas by Ratsey. Sleeps four in owners 
quarters and one forward. Very. fairly 
priced. 2-33-48. 


1947 Eleo in commission ready to go South and 
located Chesapeake Bay. 40’x1!1’6’x2’9”. Two Chrys- 
ler Royals. Sleeps six. Fully found including extra 
fuel tanks. One of the well known Elco 40s in new 
boat condition at a fraction of her original cost. 
4-39-130. 








36’ Alden cutter, built 1938, well maintained and 
sound throughout. One of the famous Coastwise 
Cruisers, a smart and comfortable boat for four 
people. Priced right for a prompt sale. Owner 


has purchased larger boat. 1-26-106 








1948 Twin seg a cruiser 46’x13’x3’8”. 
Sleeps 8. Two Packard 150 horsepower en- 
gines driving Fond a 2:1 Reduction 
Gear. No frills but such practical equip- 
ment as a Universal generating plant, air 
foam seattresses, ship to shore phone, extra 
set of propellers and a Penn Yann Dink. 
Located Baltimore. 4-46-217. 






1941 Alden ketch in ro condition. Has 1949 Ratsey 
sails, teak decks, stainless rigging, mahogany 
brightwork, 25 watt RCA ship to shore. Has crew 
space for one and sleeps six in large roomy main 
cabin. A real cruising boat—able and fully 
equipped. 44’ overall, 32’6” LWL, 12’ beam and 
6’3” draft. 2-32-45, 


























DECEMBER, 1949 








ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


SAIL 
27’ AYSTtC AB DES CUTTER, Post built 1936, 25 Universal. 
29’ ATKIN CUTTER, 1941, 25 Universal 1946, sleeps two & a 
30'x9°x5" PRIENDSHIP SLOOP, 1941, 25 Universal 1948; $35 
31’ MALABAR JR. 194{—31’ OVERNITER 1941—HI NGKLEY- Mt 1946. 
33’ STOUT FELLA YAWL, Dunham 1947, 29 Gray, very complete. 
34’ ALDEN BARNACLE CLASS SLOOP, 1947, well equipped. 
34’ YAWL, Alden 1928, Gray engine, modern interior. 
42’ YAWL. Sparkman & Stephens 1939, 40 Gray; doghouse. 
43’ K ETCH, a, five, 1948, new Lathrop, sails, boat refastened. 
Alden, CB, 100 hp. Scripps 1947, sails 1949. 
45’ YAWL, po 1939, 22 Gray, sleeps five, teak deck; well found. FLA. 
45’ SCHOONER, — 1927, Scripps Engine $6,000. 
52’ what ae ETC » CB, 30 hp. Fairbanks, sleeps five & two. 
55’ ing-Gruising Herreshoff-Britt Bros., 1937 52 Gray 1916. 
42’ SKIPTACK CHESAPEAKE BAY SLOOP AUX. Sleeps 4. $2000. 
60’ KETCH MOTOR Lorry 2-115 Chryslers, 7 guests, 2 crew. 
65’-40’ KETCH MOTORSA ILERS, some Diesel. 
83’ SCHOONER, Steel Hull, Alden pestaned. Doghouse. 
90’ TWIN DIESEL KETCH MOTORSAILER, ready, will charter. 
Lawley, 141 Chrysler 1946, accommodate fourteen guests. 
10-METRE—8 METRE—30 SQ. METRE—OXFORD i 
LUDERS 16—SAYBROOK SAILERETTE—i8’ PENNANT 1947 $859—STARS. 
S CLASS—ATLANTIC oe ASF OWER > One Design—VICTORY. 


23’ CRUISE-A-LONG, 1948, 92 Chrysler—23’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1947. 
27’ ELCO SPORT CRUISERS, 1949, also 1947 

30’ ELCO SPORT CRUISER, 1948, 2-115 ri never used. 

31’ a a eg SEDAN, 1939, 130 C.C. 1948, sleeps six; $6500. 
32’ BALTZER, 1940, 115 Chrysler 1948, also 28’ BALTZER. 

32’ WH EELER SEDAN, 1937, 97 Chryslers—sleeps six. = 

33’ CHRIS-CRAFT anal TWIN SCREW SEDAN, also 1949. 

34’ SPORT FISHERMAN, Peterson built 1941, 2-115 hey 3 aaa four. 
34’ MARBLE HEAD’ DBLE CABIN, 1931, 115 ‘Chrysler 1948 $400 

35’ ELCO, 1933, tS Chryslers 1947, radio —, ,000. 


36’ Caaie -CRA : 
36’ C HRIS-CRAFT | N, 2-141 Chryslers 1946. 
ERMAN, 2-115 er eg 1946. 


39 
38’ ELCO 1932 SPORT FIS 
38’ Hor ae as Twin ne Dble — 1939, 2-140 Kermaths 1918. 


39’ ELCO 1941 SEDAN, 2-115 Chrys slers, 
39’ CONSOLIDATED 1946, Play Boat, 2-115 Chryslers, shower. FLA. 
40’ MATTHEWS 1947 SEDAN, 2-140 Grays 1949, FLA. 


40’ ELCO EXPRESS CRUISER, 1948, <r Yon 
48’ HUCKINS OFFSHORE, twin screw 
40’ CHRIS-CRAFT Dble Cabin 1948. FLA. rie a 1949, 
1S-CRAFT Dble Cabin 1948, FLA 
1S-CRAFT Dble Cabin 1940, 2- 130 CC’s rebuilt 1948. 
KINS SEDAN brn 2-141 Chryslers. WEST COAST. 
E C4BIN HUM REY, 2-115 Chryslers 1946. Bargain. 
IN DIESEL FLY. BRIDGE, Vineyard 1939, shower, ready for FLA. 
46’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1947, Fly’g Bridge 2-160; extras, radio phone. 
phe A DOUBLE CABIN, 1930, 100 hp. Lathrop, well kept. $6500. 
48’ DAWN Fly’g Bridge Dble Cabin 2-250 Sterlings 1947. 
50’ ELGO 2-150 Packards 1947, refinished, refurnished, FLA. 
38’ ELCO 1931 dbl. cabin, 141 Chrysler 1941. $4500. 
55’ FLY’G BRIDGE OFF-SHORE CRUISER, Sparkman & Stephens, FLA. 
56’ ELCO, 2-115 Chryslers 1947, well kept. $1 
70’ TWIN DIESEL ANNAPOLIS, 1940,—2-175 GM’s installed 1949. 
110’ SUB CHASER 83" ASR—2_ GM Diesel, 250 hp. ea. 1948. 
112’ TWIN DIESEL STEEL MATH IS—three double, one 35-4 Staterooms, 
138"x22% 12" TWIN DIESEL MOTOR YACHT, 1938, 6000 cr. rg 
140 TWIN DIESEL, sleeps thirty, nine crew; 3500 cr. rg. 
2-173 PC’s with Twin 1800 hp. Hamilton Diesels, used little. _ 
lf Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 


> 

- 
aA 90roOoO 
Bert 
imo 


= 


CHARLES PETZOLD & CO. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
sim — NAVAL ARCHITECTS . YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE e MARINE ENGINEERS 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-6492-3 





#5487—FOR SALE—46’ 1950 custom built Chris-Craft. Two 
160 hp. engines, flying bridge with canopy over. Sleep nine, 
shower, electric toilets, radio, auxiliary generator and many ex- 
tras. Extremely well appointed boat. Must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Now available in Florida. 


OVER 200 FINE YACHTS FOR SALE OR CHARTER 




















SAYBROOK MARINE SERVICE, INC. 


OLD SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT Phone 441 
Storage @ Repairs @ New Building @ Charters @ Surveys 
Insurance @ Brokerage 
All boats listed below for sale may be seen at our yard 


66’ Alden Cutter. Sleeps 11. Fast able well equipped. Sacrifice... $ 7,500 
59’ Herreshoff Yawl (NY 40). Bermuda race winner. New decks. Exceptional 





56’ Lawley Yawl Rebuilt Unusual. New cabin and dog house................... Offer 
50’ Paine Lawley built cutter. The best for cruising & racing ............... 23,000 
49’ Herreshoff Sloop. Beautiful fast aux. for 6. Old but good ............... 3,300 
44’ Alden shoal schooner. New Sails. Beautifully kept by Capt. ........... 8,500 
42’ Motor Sailer Ketch that will sail. Almost new. Very roomy ........... 15,000 
41’ Sound Schooner. Gaff rig. Fast and able. Sleeps five ....................... 2,600 
30’ Malabar Jr. New sails. Excellent power. Cruising for 3 ................. 2,800 
29’ Hodson Aux Sloop. Very comfortable. 5 bunks. Top condition........ 6,500 
29’ Paine Lawley built cutter. Outboard aux. Sleeps two ...................... 000 
28’ Friendship Sloop. Rebuilt. Beautiful boat well equipped ............ 2,750 
26’ Gar Wood Overnighter. Twin Crowns. Very fast. Good conditio ....... Offer 


26’ Crosby Aux. Cat. Top condition. Very roomy & able, Unusual ....... 4,000 





22’ Aux. Sloop. Sleeps two. A lot of cruisina for the money....... 450 
19’ Utility Launch. Fast & rugged for fishing, towing ete.......... 800 
16’ Inboard Skiff: Just painted. New Wisconsin air cooled motor... =m 400 
it’ New Mah y Peng Special $350. Cedar Skiffs. Special........ 85 

















RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. 


1928 PURDY AVENUE 


Associated with 
~ JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKERS 


shower. 


(TELEPHONE 5-0622) 


1942 MATTHEWS 
Radiotelephone, 


auxiliary generator. OPEN TO OFFER. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
YACHT INSURANCE e YACHT MANAGEMENT 


Plan B_ with 
fishing 


50’ 1947 TWIN DIESEL BURGER. Steel 
chairs, hull. Long cruising range. One double and 
one single stateroom. Large deckhouse, 


56’ 1940 TWIN DIESEL CONSOLIDATED. 





TWIN DIESEL HUCKINS. Cruises at 20 
knots. Electric refrigeration and deep 
freeze. ‘Unusually well found. 


40’ 1946 MATTHEWS. Plan B with shower 
and many extras. Reasonably priced. 


42’ 1946 CONSOLIDATED. Equipped for 
fishing and in excellent condition. 


46’ 1950 MODEL CHRIS-CRAFT. Flying 
bridge. Offered at considerably less than 
cost. 


47’ 1946 ANNAPOLIS. Two double state- 
rooms, shower. 


48’ TWIN DIESEL GREBE. Equipped for 
fishing. Asking $22,000. 


Flying bridge. Two single and one double 
stateroom. Deep freeze. WANTS OFFER. 


57’ 1941 TWIN DIESEL ELCO. Flying 
bridge. Large deckhouse. Very nice con- 
dition throughout. 


71’ TWIN DIESEL TRUMPY. Completely 
equipped and in excellent condition. 

87’ 1947 TWIN DIESEL LUDERS. One of 
the finest postwar steel yachts. 


118’ DEFOE CRUISEMASTER. Steel sea- 
going Diesel yacht. 














Mean 2. Ylouide 


MIAMI 3-5431 


CA. 


YACHT INSURANCE 


VOMLEIY 


62 Widldam Street 


WHITEHALL 3.7797 
JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSCCIATE 


REMEMBER, JUST YACHT INSURANCE 
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YACHTING 
_ RRR EL de ma a granu” 
/) y 
y Marine Insurance | eroert da y es Yacht Management 4 
4 27’ +ELCO, 1947. Chrysler Crown. 46’ ELCO, 1925. Rebuilt 1947. Beau- y, 
y Navy top. Helmsman’s seat. Airfoam tiful shape. 1948 Chrysler Royal. 2 y 
Y) Tien we asking $5,000." Yacht Sales tees tata Vf 
; 000. Ss. rection nder. » ou r 
} motor. Spare wheels. Exceptional con- 4 
y, is eee eae si wre c 4 pret mer Nd aboard in y 
x 5 n sler perfect comfort. $8,000. 
) Sortent GO. So “BO Wnachiss 73 Greenwich oAve. oat ipa, j 
. » . = ° ° 55’, 1946 TRUMPY. Twin Buda S 
See ee Greenwich, Conn. Miami, Fla. Office sels. 2 double staterms. xeepeionely | 
j . UU. 2332 Bi Blvd fine condition. Available South at a 
’ Telephone iscayne va. REASONABLE FIGURE. i, 
a z > 
A neg Sio'S. Dink, Extras Greenwich 8-2051 Tel. Miami 53-1555 60’, 1947 ANNAPOLIS, flush deck. y) 
Try LOW OFF Eve. 88-4995 Twin £. ™ Dintes. 2 Goutie a yj 
y ; — Re shower. S. .» unusua. } 
pmt. Fishing cockpit. In peak 
V) 36’, 1948 DIESEL SPORT FISHER- of perfection. Consider LOW OFFER. } 
MAN. Fly bridge. Wide, walk-around Y) 
lecks. sh chair. Outriggers. Top- 
j Se eee Ete ee eee 60’, 1947 TRUMPY HOUSEBOAT. Z 
Twin G. M. — Teak decks. Gal- 
Exceptionally well-built, heavy sea Y 
Y boat with G M. “6-71” Diesel power. ley on deck. te S. Direction Finder. j 
Y) A new boat, ideal for the man who ca iss PRICED. Y) 
4 mgs . plain, rugged, off-shore ves- v) 
Rel, s le 
64’, 1946 FLUSH-DECK DIESEL /Y/ 
Vv} CRUISER, Wells designed, Petersen Y., 
39’ CONSOLIDATED, 1946, Custom- built. Fishing cockpit. 1948 Diesels. 4 
y built. 2 double staterms. below. De- 2 extremely large double staterooms, V 
livered @ over $30,000. An excep- each with shower. Heat. Good-sized } 
tionally beautiful job of yacht deckhouse. A _ first-class zacht, avail- 
y buliting —_ e F Co, finest possible able at a LOW FIG 4 
condition. 
55’ CUSTOM TWIN DIESEL CRUISER, 1937. Designed by Eldredge Mc- 66’ ANNAPOLIS, built in 1940 to /, 
Fi Innes, built by Robinson, 2 double staterms. plus deckhouse accomm. highest specifications. Flush, teak 
y 40’, 1948 MATTHEWS. Twin Packards. Hot shower. Elec. refrig. 75 w. S. to S. Fathometer. 1946 Buda Diesels. decks. Large deckhouse. Dining salon. Y, 
Teak cockpit. Topdeck controls. Kirsten Top-notch yacht that has proved unusually seaworthy. Asking $27,500. Entire boat recently redecorated and v) 
electric pilot. 50 w. S. to S. Shower.. refinished. 2 double staterooms, v/ 
/ Elec, refrig. Perfectly equipped, top single. Twin Diesels. 1 of most com- 
Y shape. Available in the South, ready fortable & yorrtr? large cruisers 
to move aboard. Asking $17,000. Also available @ a REASONABLE PRICE. / 
several older Matthews. Outstanding value! y 
, 71’, 1940 TRUMPY HOUSEBOAT. /) 
oe y Hk a Rada uae Twin Diesels. 3 large double state. {/ 
Direction Finder. Hot water. Gener- rms. Large main salon, Generous // 
Y} Mor. Dink. Asking $16,300. ot seimeel eetiaee caeee «| 
Never in Service Finest possible con- / 
40’ HUCKINS SPORT FISHERMAN, ha aio nae 
— ge | —, Fe {Chrysler i , 
rowns. ccomm Ds ectric ea: 
Dink. Fish well. CO2. Many extras. 
4 Entire boat in top shape. $8,700. WINTER CHARTERS 
y 62’x57’2"x16'7"x5'6” “HE-MAN” OFF-SHORE YACHT. Built & designed Plan your charter reservations 
4 40’ ELCO, 1947. Twin Royals. Show- by Hubert Johnson, 1939. Mahogany planked, teak decks, Twin Superior now. All types of fine yachts 
er. H * : Diesels. 2 double, 1 single staterms. Total accomm. 7. 2 toilets, hot shower. availabl South a 
} t 18 000 and many additional 3 crew berths. Elec. & ice refrig. Deep Freeze. 75 w. S. to S. Direction eilable for Southern @ Cer 
Y sig ede sc Finder. Top condition. Available for Southern & Caribbean use. ibbean cruising. 
Hof SEG REFERERS aay Pa! a, Reg, PF FR PE, hy Ea Tee d 
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45‘ Post designed and built 
heavily constructed cruiser. Hull 
5 lines quite similar to our 38’ 
35’ Post commercial e sport ” “ : 
fishing boat. A nak rete ol SEAGOIN” Motor Sailer. A real 
boat. Priced at about half the comfortable off-shore boat. Com- 
replacement cost. fortable deck house and living 
accommodations below decks. 


Fish chairs, Gas stove, Cabin 
75’ Twin Screw Consolidated heater. Sleeps 8. 
cruiser. We are now installing 


“G. M. Diesels in this boat. A 


beautiful and fast boat for Flor- on “” +1 
ian tindl the talent, 27’ “MYSTIC” Islander Auxiliary 


cutter. Used as a demonstrator 
but never actually sailed. Like 


38’ Matthews DeLuxe Sedan new. 


Cruiser. 1941 Model. Excellent 
condition. Phone set, Syncro- 
master, Electric Pilot, Fluid Heat- 3 : 
er, Sailing Dinghy, Electric Toilet, 22 Centerboard cabin sloop. Ma- 
Electric Ice Box, many other hogany planking. Bunks for 2. 
extras. Many extras. 10 H.P. Outboard 
motor new 1949. 

26’ Higgins DeLuxe Sedan cruis- 

X b 6h dem- 
ee esd siete 27' Crosby Cabin Catboat, . ex- 


cellent condition. Chrysler Mo- 
A tor. Shipmate and alcohol stoves. 
24’ “Sea Beaver’ Scott-Paine ae Singles 
morine station wagon, 1948 Built-in ice box. Rubber Mat- 


model. Used about 10 hours. tresses and cockpit cushions. 
Chrysler-Ace marine engine. An Electric Bilge pump. Good sails 
excellent day boat. and rigging. Many extras. 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of "SEAGOIN" Boats 
MYSTIC Tel: 659 CONNECTICUT 


ERDMAN AGENCY 
Boats and Aircraft 
Est. 1946 1 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. Phone 2-6942 


Exceptional OFFERINGS: Immaculate “LUDERS 24” sloop, built 
1944, 38’ 3”x24’x6' 3x4’10". Interesting inventory of Ratsey 
sails. Fully equipped. We believe this is unquestionably the 
finest boat built to her class! Particulars gladly forwarded upon 
request. 

A 1940 ELCO, 44’ 5x11’ 9"x2'11”, new Chrysler Royals 1946, 
fully equipped, well cared for, only $13,000. 

For Southern CHARTERS we suggest: 46’ fly bridge twin Chris- 
Craft; 49° twin diesel Alden sport fisherman cruiser; 54’ fly 
bridge twin diesel Annapolis; 58’ fly bridge twin Consolidated. 


Fairfield 9-2262 Saybrook 977-J1 


























A FEW OF OUR TOP OFFERINGS 


48 Custom 15’ Bass boat 4% U.S. motor, clutch oo. $ 750.00 
48 Zobel 20 foot DeLux Sea Skiff 110 H.P. Gray, fast..... . 2,300.00 
49 Chris-Craft 24’ Express—145 H.P. Navy top, toilet 
47 Eleo Sport Cruiser 27’ 115 Chrysler, new condition............ by 
48 Custom 32’ Sportfisherman 2-150 H.P. Packa-ds—complete opens 15,000.00 
47 Morton Johnson Sport Fisherman, 2 Chrysler Royals lookout 

a fg to Shore—fast. Most complete 35 foot vaunetectal 












WR, Me nas oc00s coscess vhoveounaasbagsso Sptos eee weve 16,500.00 
31 Eleo Sedan 35 feet, 42 Chrysler Crown—sleeps. 6 “well cared “for 

and excellent value 0.0... eee 4,000.00 
46 Matthews Sedan 40’ Plan B 2 an Royals, fully equipped 

sport fishing, topside controls—Florida 16,500.00 

Have two sister ships Great Lakes, Reasonable 
47 Elco Express 40’ 2 Chrysler Royals, Very complete try offer. 
50 Chris-Craft 40’ Express 2-160 H.P. motors, 30 hours use 17,000.00 
48 Chris-Craft 40’ Challenger—2-160 H.P. motors complete ............... 14,500.00 


Many others power or sail of all sizes and type. Try us out. 


ROGER L. BIGELOW 


Yacht Broker — Marine Insurance — Surveys 
271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Phones N.R. 4300. Larchmont 2-1977 


MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS & BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
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J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Broker 


We respectfully solicit listings of 


POWER e AUXILIARY e SAIL 
as we have clients interested in 
purchase and charter 


18 East Lexington Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Telephone: Le-1070 




















NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Qn & Dodhin. alo 
: MARINE ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS © MARINE INSURANCE 





The Successors to 


FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 
SAME 
PERSONAL - SERVICE - EXPERIENCE 
WRITE OR CALL 


Giving the particulars of the boat 
you wish to buy or sell 


1621 FORD BLDG. © WOodward 2-7622 « DETROIT 26,’ MICH 











THE -ANCHORAGE =" tie 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 





(TEL. WARREN 1-0333) 





28’ Crocker designed cutter. Sleeps 3, Gray engine. Comfortable cruiser. 

34’ Herreshoff Fisher’s Island 23. Two of these fine racing sloops available. 

39’ Auxiliary cruising Mea Atkin design. A beautiful boat of finest con- 
struction. Teak dec trim, deadwood. Sleeps four in two cabins with 
berth and separate head for crew forward. Moderate draft makes her 
an ideal boat for the South. 

46’ Alden cutter, G. M. Diesel auxiliary. A powerful sailer and comfort- 
able cruising boat. Beautifully built and maintained. 

27’ Eleo delivered 1947. Chrysler Crown. Very complete. 

35’ Chris-Craft built 1937. Twin Chris-Craft engines 1946. This boat is 
in fine condition and being offered reasonably. 

44’ Double cabin Wheeler built 1941, twin Chrysler Royals. Ship-to-shore, 
DF, automatic pilot, and many other extras. Captain care. 


MANY OTHER LISTINGS e MAY WE HELP YOU? 








TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Marine Engineers 


Marine Insurance Brokers 











An unusual, twin-diesel, cruising yacht equipped for sport 
fishing. Built to highest standards in 1943 by Horace Dodge and 
converted in 1947 from the designs of Sparkman & Stephens. 


Hull is double-planked mahogany, decks are teak on mahog- 
any and all ship's woodwork is also mahogany. LOA is 72”; 
Beam, 16 ft.; Draft, 46”. 700 gal. fuel storage. 


Cruising speed 11!/2 knots from twin 165 H.P. Gray Diesels 
with stern exhausts, 110 volt Electrical System with 5 KW gen- 
erator Diesel driven with Exide Battery System. 


3 Double Cabins aft with 2 toilets and shower. Large Sun- 
Deck. Cork insulation under all decks. Main cabin 16’ x 10’. 
Galley forward below with 4-burner range, stainless-steel work 


_ Box 1204, c/o YACHTING 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





FOR SALE OR CHARTER 





Address Inquiries to 


space and stainless-steel electric refrigerator. Additional 5 
cu.ft. electric refrigerator. 
800-gal. fresh water storage in stainless-steel tanks. Pressure 
water systems. Hot water for domestic use provided by Pre- 
ferred Utilities Oil Burner. Hot water space heating throughout. 
Crews quarters for four forward with toilet. All Ship’s toilets 
are electric. All interior decks covered with marine-type 
linoleum. } 
Ship-to-shore Radio Telephone, Radio Direction Finder and 
Hallicrafter All-Band Receiver, Half-Mile Searchlight and Dual 
Air Horn. Two regulation fishing chairs aft and outriggers. 
This yacht is in perfect condition and has received much 
favorable comment because of its condition and appointments. 


Your own broker 
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YACHTING 

















Diesel houseboat, 
designed and bullt by Trumpy. Two double state- 
rooms, large main cabin. Sister ship for Florida 


No. Y-5360—FOR SALE—55’ 


charter. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 


East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-7847—40’ S & S ocean-racing cutter whose 
victories include Honolulu Race, Mackinac Races, Vine- 
yard Trophy, St. Petersburgh-Havana and Bermuda 
Race Class B. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATE D 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


{1 EAST 44™ ST,NEW YORK 





No. Y-9581—40’ twin-screw Elco, delivered March 
1947. Three berths in deckhouse, two in stateroom. 
Twin motors and twin rudders. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Ine., 11 East 44th Street, New York 
17, MU 2-3557. 








No. Y-7400—One of the popular Week Ender 
Sloops, built by Lawley from S & S designs. Two 
berths main cabin, double stateroom, lavatory, 
en, and a really livable cockpit. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., {1 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. MU 2-3557. 








Y-5848—FOR FLORIDA CHARTER—80’ 
acht, built 1947. Three double 
Dining saloon and living 


No. 

Trumpy Diesel 
staterooms, two baths. 
room in deckhouse. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 


Inc., {#1 East 


44th Street, New York 17. MU 
2-3557. 






No. Y-8820—Auxiliary Yaw! built by Minneford, City 
Island, from S & S designs. Sleeps four aft, lavatory, 
galley and pipe berth forward. Large inventory Ratsey 
sails; SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., {1 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


ARLES W. BLIVEN & 


YACHT BROKERS 


APPRAISALS 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


res | - 
Telephone 





36’ 1919 Chris-Craft, Quarterdeck, 
twin 145’s. Sleeps 6, shower, aux. 
generator, Exceptional equipment. 





40’ 1948 Chris-Craft, Double Cabin, 
twin screw. Sleeps 8. Immaculate con- 
dition, Little use. 








45’ Dawn 1930. Double Cabin twin 
screw. Repowered. In beautiful condi- 


CHRIS-CRAFT DISTRIBUTORS 


single. 
right. 


46’ Chris-Craft Fly Bridge. Powered 
by Royals or Chris 160’s. 
Top condition. 





54’ Grebe twin screw. Flying Bridge. 
Refinished and refurnished. Repowered : 
1948, 2 doubles, shower. 65 





55’ Robinson Bridge deck Cruiser, 
twin diesels 1946, Two doubles and 1 
Luxuriously equipped. Priced 


NEw Rochelle 2-2066 


EVENINGS, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS—TEL. PELHAM 8-0687 


Sleeps 8. 


Robinson 
twin Gray diesels. 
well equipped, 





° 





BOOTH 32 N. Y. BOAT SHOW 


large inventory. Reasonable. 
<nissotaseemnpaneiatee 


60’ 1947 Trumpy Houseboat, twin Gray 
diesels. 2 doubles. Shower. Large deck- 
house. Attractive offering. 


nee a ae 


Bridge deck Cruiser, 
3 doubles. 





66’ Annapolis twin GM diesel Cruiser, 
3 double staterooms, Top condition. 





34’ 1948 Higgins Sedan. Twin Chrys- tion. A bargain. 2 lavatories, crews 57’ 1948 Burger Twin GM diesels. 70’ Annapolis Bridge deck Cruiser, 
— — A Very complete equip- atrs. mh Re iota Sleeps 6, 2 lavatories. Crew’s qtrs. twin 1948 Cummins diesels. Luxurious- 
ment. A bargain. 


ly equipped and furnished. 





80’ Consolidated twin Cummins die- 
sels, 1946. 2 singles 2 doubles, 3 
baths. Fine yacht for Florida. 

Very 





84’ Twin GM Diesel Yacht built in 
1946. 2 doubles, 2 singles, 3 baths. 
New boat. 


MILTON POINT SHIPYARD 
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MATTHEWS "46". 
ORIGINAL OWNER YACHT 





No. 3230—Probably the finest Matthews ‘‘46’’ offered for sale today. Over 
$50,000 has been spent to improve this craft during and since 1947. Air~ 
Conditioner, Fresh water cooled 225 HP Sterling ‘‘Petrels,’’ Heating Plant, 
sport fishing equipment, electric refrigeration, 32 volt and 110 volt systems, 








JOHN S. ROBINS YACHT SALES AND EQUIPMENT 


Daytona Beach, Florida 








hot water, shower, and 


Telephone—REpublic 1484 
804 17th STREET N. W. 





bottle gas stove with oven are just a few of her 
custom appointments. Now in Florida and available for demonstration on short 
notice by appointment thru this office. Asking price $21,000. 


ROBERT G. WILSON, JR. 


Yacht Broker 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











FOR SALE: 87’ Mathis twin screw diesel houseboat cruiser. One of handsomest 
and most comfortable yachts of her size and type available, condition like new, 
thoroughly reconditioned, refitted and refurnished 1948. Two double and three 
single staterooms, owner’s room air conditioned, three baths, all equipment in- 
cluding power plant, refrigeration & etc. new and of the most modern type, crew 
quarters for five, located in Florida waters. 


We also have many other splendid boats of all types and sizes for sale or 
charter, at reasonable prices. Let us know your requirements, All boats conveni- 


ently located in Florida waters. Consult JOHN S. ROBINS YACHT SALES, 
P. 0. Box 1873, Daytona Beach Florida. 
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FOR SALE 


HERRESHOFF 28’ MARCONI KETCH, Hodgdon built in 1945. Lead keel, 
25 H.P. Gray motor, 3 berths, 2 suits sails, fine condition. Asking $5000. 
No. 4304. 

SPARKMAN & STEPHENS ISLANDER MARCONI SLOOP by Hinckley 
1939. 30’x23’x8’4"x4’9". New 4 cyl. Gray motor. Sleeps 3, Ratsey sails, 
stainless rigging, mahogany planked. Price $4600. No. 4794. 

ALDEN MALABAR JR. MARCONI SLOOP 31'4’x22'1"x8’6"x4’8” built 1939. 
Mahogany planked, everdur fastened, rebuilt Gray Sea Scout. Cruising accom- 
modations for 4. No. 4447. 

CROCKER YAWL, GAFF MAIN—32’x26’x8’6"x5'’4"”. Sleeps 3. Red Wing 
20 H.P. motor. Stainless rigging, sails excellent condition. Smart, able 
and attractive. Best condition thruout. Cheap at $3500. No. 282. 

MARCONI CUTTER BY MACGREGOR-PAINE in 1938. 34’x24’x9’x5’3”. 
Stainless rigging, roller reefer, excellent sails. Gray 4-22 rebuilt motor. 4 
berths. Well equipped even to a fireplace. Attractive price. No. 4784. 
MINCKLEY SOU’WESTER new 1946. 34'2"x24’9"x9’2"x4’10". Mahogany 
planked, teak decks, sleeps 4. Universal 24 H.P. motor. Cousens & Pratt and 
Reiser sails. $9300. No. 4271. 

ALDEN COASTWISE MARCONI SLOOP built 1938. re 9”x5’ 
New Gray motor and sails, 4 berths, sailing Dhow. No. 4795. 

MARCONI YAWL BY CASEY 1946. 39’ ee Red Wing 4 cyl. 
motor. Roomy accommodations for six persons. A fine able cruising boat and 
a good sailer. Price $14,000. No. 4789. 

ALDEN MARCONI YAwe 41°6"x29'10x10’x6’. Completely equipped. Univer- 
sal 50 H.P. motor new 1946. Ratsey sails new 1948. Stainless rigging. 4 
berths, Price $7100. No. 2133. 

MARCONI YAWL, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS design. 42’x30’x10’x5’6”. 
Gray 6-73 moter. 5 berths, Fully found. Roller reefing, good sail inventory. 
In top condition and well owned. No. 4740. 

MARCONI KETCH 26'9"x9’x4’6”. 24 H.P. motor. sleeps 3-4. Very husky 
and able. There are more attractive boats but this is a buy at $1900. No. 4733. 
SPORT FISHERMAN 25’x8’1"x2’, Chris Craft hull 1938. Chris Craft 6-130 
H.P. motor 1948. Speed 25. Complete sport fishing equipment and radio 
telephone. 2 berths. No. 4788. 

ELCO 27’4” SPORT CRUISER built 1947. 115 H.P. Chrysler motor. 4 berths, 
boat like new and priced at $5,000. No. 4801. 
BALTZER-JONESPORT CRUISER in top condition. 
built 1940. New Chrysler Crown motor, radio telephone, 
dinghy. Fully found. 5 berths. Reasonable price. No. 4719. 

40’ MATTHEWS CRUISER delivered 1948. Accommodates 6. Fine condition. 
Twin Packards. Extras include Lux system, dinghy, radio phone, radio, ete. 


32’6"x32’x10'4"x3’6” 
CO2 system, new 
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READY FOR FLORIDA USE 











t5106—FOR SALE: Attractive diesel-powered cruiser. 
54’ x 53’-4” x 12’ x 3’-6”, powered with 200 h.p. General 
Motors diesel with reduction gear, new 1946. This motor 
gives a full 10 knots at 1400 r.p.m.’s. 900-watt generator 
on motor and 32-V 300-watt separate generator. Heavy 
Duty Exide batteries, new 1949. Fuel tanks carry 600 gal., 
water tanks of Monel, new 1949. Ideal electric windlass 
1949, 10’ Aluminum dinghy. Two staterooms each with 
one double and one single berth. Two toilet rooms. 
Comfortable deckhouse forward adjoining an excellent 
galley. New Marine radio 1948. Electric bilge pump; 
electric fans and many other extras. Entire boat recently 
refinished and in splendid condition. Can be inspected 
by appointment. Asking price, $10,000. For further 
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Priced to sell. No. 4826. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER |. 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, Marine Insurance 
114 College St., Middletown, Conn. Tel. 7-2025 


particulars communicate with YACHT SALES & SERV- 
ICE, Ine. 

YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc. 
: 1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Telephone: Pennypacker 5-3111 
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131 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


ELDREDGE-MCcINNIS, INC. 


MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
YACHT BROKERS 


Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Left—No. 143—32'11” oa. “Pilot’’ Class sloop designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, built 1946. Sleeps 4, Ratsey sails 
including Genoa and spinnaker, radio direction finder. 
Priced well below replacement cost. 


Right—No. 802—Matthews 38 sedan. Last prewar model 
built. Some fishing equipment and other extras. Kermath 
power. Crews quarters. Now at Norfolk. Just the boat to 
finish the trip to Florida. 





Many excellent listings in both Sail and Power for Southern charter 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATE: Wm. R. Potts, Halesite Yacht Service Inc., L. I., Tel. Huntington 273 


JOHN H WELLS} 


515 MADISON AVENUE 
AT EAST S3ev STREET, 
NEW YORK- 22-IY- PLaza8-1065-6 




















MARINE BROKERS 
INSURANCE 
MARINE ENGINEERS. 




















MR. HERMAN JAGLE, Brokerage Department 
36 ft. Sport Fishing Cruiser. Double stateroom. Two 


rooms; Two toilets and shower; Crew’s quarters. 70 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Grebe Cruiser. Three 

basen in cabin and one in Deck Cabin. Speed 12-15 Speed 12-15 Knots. Located Florida staterooms; Two baths. Crew’s quarters. Speed 15-17 
miles 55 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Cruiser. Two double miles, Located Florida. 

40 ft, Twin Serew Matthews Sedan Cabin Crulser. staterooms; Electric toilet and shower. Crew’s quar- 68 ft. Twin Screw Power Yacht. Three staterooms, 


Two double staterooms; Two toilets and shower. Speed ters. eed 12-14 miles. 

17 miles. 57 ft. Twin Serew Dawn Diesel Cruiser. Double state- bath. Crew’s quarters. Speed 15-16 miles. Located 

46 ft. Twin Screw Matthews Sport Fisherman; double room; Two berths in deckhouse; Two toilets and in Florida. 

stateroom. Two berths in deckhouse; Crew quarters; shower. Crew’s quarters. Speed 16-22 miles. 71 ft. Twin Screw Mathis Diesel Powered Houseboat. 

Electric toilet ‘eed shower. Speed 18-24 anilee; Locat- 65 ft. Twin Serew Wells design Diesel yacht. Two Two double and one single staterooms. Two baths, 
Florida. double staterooms: Two electric toilets and bath. Crew’s quarters. Sp 10-12 miles. Located Florida. 

47 ft. Twin Screw Elco Cruiser. Double stateroom; Crew’s quarters. Speed 14 miles. 77 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Yacht. Two double and two 

Three berths in deckhouse; Electric toilet and show- 66 ft. Twin Screw Annapolis Diesel Yacht. Three single staterooms. Two baths. a S$ quarters. Speed 

er. Berth and toilet for Captain. Located in Florida. double — Two baths. Crew’s quarters; Speed 12-13 Knots. Located in Florid 

52 ft. Twin Screw Grebe Diesel Cruiser. Two double les. Located in Florida. 85 ft. Twin Serew Mathis Diesel Houseboat. Three 


Four berths in main cabin. Two Electric toilets and 





staterooms. One single stateroom. Two toilets and 67. ft. "Diesel Powered Houseboat. Two double and double staterooms and two single staterooms. Six 
bath. Speed 15-17 miles. one single staterooms. Three toilets, shower. Crew’s toilets and baths. Crew’s quarters. Speed {2-14 
54 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Cruiser. Two double state- quarters, Speed 10-12 miles. Located in Florida. miles. Located in Florida. 





LARGE SELECTION OF OTHER YACHTS OF VARIOUS SIZES. LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 














YACHT 
BROKERS 


fF. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 


YACHTING 





MARINE 
INSURANCE 


AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 








ter. 


FOR SALE 


A very lovely 64’ Chesa-. »: 

peake yacht, bugeye rig, 
Gray Diesel power. Com- 
pletely renovated, new spars, 
new rigging, new equipment 
throughout. Ample accom- 


bugeye, a 64 footer, has just 
been completely rebuilt and 
is a very desirable yacht. In 
commission. 
fine Florida home this win- 
Price very low. 








modations. 
es cece FOR CHARTER ONLY 
This typical Chesapeake 


This lovely Hand 63’ Motor Sailer now may 
be chartered for Florida or South America 
: cruises this winter. She has just been com- 
Will make a é ‘ 
pletely renovated and equipped with all new 
equipment, including sails. Sleeps six in 
owner's party. 


THE NATION'S HEADQUARTERS FOR GOOD USED YACHTS 











Prices Slashed! 


WINTER CLEARANCE SALE 


by one of America’s foremost boat distributors 


USED BOATS (fat reduced prices] 


9’ Molded Plywood Sailing Dinghy ...............0..00....cccceeeeeeeees $ 195 
12’ Reynolds Aluminum, Mercury 10 h.p., 1948.........00.00.0000000. 445 
14’ Skaneateles Rhodes Bantam, used one season............................ 245 
15’ Barnegat Sneakbox, Perrine, used one season.......................... 225 
ie aN NI oe as cant ciacsssgscecsndeesseosscdccccvscsoceiensconroeccvarse 185 
i I I oooh ac sevscessnecesvesnccosecccessonsosnccss 385 
19’ 1948 Skaneateles Lightning 32790 ..................sccceccesesseeeeseees 695 
16’ 1948 Red Bank Marine Skiff, 61 h.p. Kermath............0000........ 1275 
20’ 1946 Hubert Johnson Skiff, shelter top, 115 h.p................... 2150 
22’ 1928 Chris-Craft Runa., 1942 Chrysler Crown.......................... 500 
17’ 1948 Zobel Sea Fox Skiff, shelter top, 61 hyp... 1400 
18’ 1934 Chris-Craft Utility, 1942 90 h.p.: Gray.................... we | NORD 





24’ 1927 Chris-Craft Runa., 1948 141 h.p. Chrysler Royal z 

25’ 1948 Chris-Craft Sportsman, with streamlined ventilatin 
cabin, 160 h.p., used ten hours, was $6740..............00.0.000000 

26’ 1947 Chris-Craft Semi-enclosed, 115 W.p.............c cece 3100 

28’ 1947 Cruiser, roomy, 6 cyl. 120 h.p. Palmer..................0......... 1800 


DISPLAY MODELS (never in the water) 


17’ Barnegat skiff, shelter cabin, 60 h.p.........Was $2200 Now $1750 
12’ Inboard Skiff, 3 h.p. Wisconsin aircooled.Was 425 Now 225 
24’ Chris-Craft Express, 6 cyl. 95 h.p............. Was 4675 Now 3750 
21’ Cruis-Along Special, 45 h.p. Gray 4 cyl....Was 3145 Now 2285 
1514’ Barnegat Skiff, 4 h.p. Briggs airooled Was 725 Now 425 
23’ Cruis-Along DeLuxe, 6 cyl. 104 h.p. Gray. Was 4150 Now 3175 
10’ Winner PlastiCraft Sailing Dingh Was 405 Now 225 
12’ Reynolds Aluminum outboard hu Was 337 Now 275 
14’ Judd Utillity family outboard hull .Was 216 Now 165 
14’ Judd DeLuxe outboard, trailer wheels Was 448 Now 350 
16’ Skaneateles Comet............0..00...cce .Was 783 Now 595 






14’ Dunphy outboard, Marlin model................ Was 421 Now 260 
14’ Dunphy outboard, Sand Dab model............ Was 466 Now 310 
8’ Corolite Plastic dinghy..................0.0...00000. Was 158 Now 75 
16’ Old Town Yankee model canoe ................... Was 183 Now 105 
14’ Winner PlastiCraft Utility outboard ......... Was 415 Now 310 
14’ Winner PlastiCraft DeLuxe outboard ........... Was 465 Now 375 
15’ Lyman Outboard Runabout .............. ee. Wa 411 Now 310 


S 
14’ Skaneateles Rhodes Bantam knockabout...Was 615 Now 385 


DALE YACHT BASIN 
BAY HEAD, N. J. Telephone Pt. Pleasant 5-0013 


A friendly, reliable place to buy your boat, new or used. 
Our 24th year on the same site under the original owner-management. 
Largest year-round display of new Chris-Craft in the East. 














FREDERICK GADE 


YACHT BROKER 
NOROTON, CONN. Tel: Darien 5-1225 


FOR SALE—NO. 11149—55’ ALDEN AUX. KEEL KETCH. Built 1928. 
Powerful vessel with comfortable accommodations. Priced low. 


FOR SALE—NO. 11249—53’ ALDEN AUX. KEEL SCHOONER. Built 
1927. Accommodates 6 and 2 in crew. 


FOR SALE—NO. 102—43’x33’3"'x12'6’'x4’2" ALDEN AUX. KEEL and 
CENTERBOARD SCHOONER. Very roomy main cabin and owner’s state- 
room, galley and enclosed washroom. Sleeps 5. No expense has been 
spared in upkeep. A-1 condition throughout, and complete for cruising. 
An able and stiff boat, easily handled. 


FOR SALE—NO. 1101—42‘x30’x10’x5‘6’’ HIGH GRADE KEEL AUX. 
YAWL. Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, built by Albert Lemos. 
Handsome, modern, fast, expensively built, and had best of care. 
Sleeps 5. Finest of size available. 


FOR SALE—NO. 9149. RHODES ‘27’ SLOOP—39’x27'x9‘8’x5'10. Built to 
highest specifications. Honduras mahogany planked. Teak decks—large 
complement new sails and extra equipment. Perfect condition at less 
than half duplication value. 


FOR SALE—NO. 2449—35'6’" RUGGED SEAGOING AUX. MARCONI 
KETCH. Sleeps 6. Able, stiff and comfortable. 66 headroom. Sound and 
inexpensive. 


FOR SALE—NO. 10349. HINCKLEY SOU’WESTER—34’2"'x24'9''x9‘2"'x 
4'10’. AUX. KEEL SLOOP. Well kept and attractive. Accommodates 4. 


Forward stateroom. Complete galley. Honduras planked, bronze fastened, 
teak decks. 


FOR SALE—NO. 11249—LAKE ONE-DESIGN SLOOP by P. L. RHODES 
built by Herman Lund 1938. 34’x23’4"’x7'9''x5‘4". Cruises 3—toilet— 
galley—1949 engine—7 sails. Fast and in excellent condition. 


FOR SALE—WEEK-ENDERS—SPARKMAN & STEPHENS—Lawley—35‘x 
a We have a number of these popular cruising sloops for 
sale. 


FOR SALE—NO. 101149—MATTHEWS SAILER—25‘7"'x8‘6"’x2‘8"" mahog- 
any planked keel sloop. Sleeps 3. Enclosed toilet and galley. 1949 
sails, 1947 Gray motor, fully found for cruising, and with 1948 fitted 
winter cover. Price $2,500. 


FOR SALE—NO. 01149—28’ power boat by Kretzer. Well known, 
beautifully built and perfect condition. Mahogany planked, copper 
fastened. 112 hp. 8 cyl. Kermath. Sleeps 2, enclosed toilet. Shelter 
and large open cockpit, chairs and seat. Exceptionally high grade 
boat at an attractive figure. 


FREDERICK GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 
QUALITY LISTINGS AND INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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B. §. CURRY FOR SALE 
se 
Yacht Designer and Broker One of te ees 
19’ C.B. Sloop 1948 Petrel Class, new (Ct.) Cudd a $ 1,550 eo: 
24’ C.B. Sloop 1939 Adventurer Class (RI) Sleep 2 10 HP $ 1,800 estcruisingand 
26’ Keel Sloop 1946 Atkin-Bird (NJ) Sleep : 12 HP $ 2,600 ‘ 
27’ Keel Sloop 1946 Stout Fella Sr. (Ct.) Sleep 7 HP $ 3,300 racing cutters on 
28’ Keel Sloop 1946 Saybrook Sailerette (Ct. ) Sleep 2 7 HP $ 3,200 P 
29’ C.B. Sloop 1941 Challenger Class (Ct.) Sleep 4 16 HP $ 4,500 Chesapeake Bay. Di- 
31’ Keel Sloop 1912 N. Herreshoff, fast (LI) Sleep 3 55 HP $ 3,000 : ae 
34’ C.B. Sloop 1927 Gt.S.Bay Interclub (Ll) Cuddy — $1,250 mensions LOA 41'2”, 
35° Kool —_ Hi) ae. cay Sch ue * 1) aoe ‘ 25 HP 3 Spon : gu 
. Taw ea bir ass ee! _ F. 
BE Kasi Yont 1326S Crocker deagn(ct) Sep 3 19 up gmp | | WSU Doo 
aw evins bui eep 's 1Qu i 
20, CH Ketch 1947 Hogpdon Brot. (Wr) Seep 430 HP $ gan | | Draft 59°. Designee 
e' Ox evens eep ” ® H 
43’ C.B. Schnr. 1928 Alden design (Ct.) Sleep 6 100 HP $10,000 by Fred Geiger, built 
Specializing in Shoal Draft by Oxford Shipyard 
9 Kings Lane Essex, Conn. Phone 7-1057 in 1939. Sleeps 4 aft 
comfortably; extra 
berth forward may 
OWENS FLAGSHIP DISTRIBUTORS be used for hand. 2 
20’ Cabin Skiff, new '48 $ 1,600 toilets. Large assort- 
=, deer Cg Th reine 6-90 2,400 is 
34° Zobel Cabin eid eee ery ment of cruising, rac- 
26’ Steelcraft, first class condition throughout 2,300 A ° 
23’ Chris-Craft, over $1000 extras, like new 3,500 ing and storm sails all 
36° oy gi gas Og rg 4,450 : 
25’ Custom Built Cruiser dual wae, tna fishing WOE evcastdtvcsnencnete 4,200 good. New racing pul- 
3} Yam Cabin Gener 500 it 1949. Has fi 
cee, aeee oe a ais 
$s . 
34° Eleo ‘Sport Fisherman... 4,000 ing record and due to 
ae tae 4800 d ideal ; h 
a0 Robert Jacobs ‘Buti vai: “ i Pati," wr ne sha trauaoat 10,000 moderate draft would be ideal for southern waters. In com- 
26’ Zobel Sport Fisherman... 2600 mission at Annapolis. Could be delivered to Florida. 
27’ Owens 1 cabin 3,000 
Sr ee if For Rot entire api 
2%, Marblehead Truak Cab 4,500 or further particulars apply: 
ne ae ee LINTON RIGG & COMPANY 
FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS H 
FAIR HAVEN, N. J. Phone Red Bank 6-3010 || CARVEL HALL ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 




















CHICAGO 
KENNICOTT & SUTHERLAND 


CAMDEN, ME. 
V. B. CROCKETT 

















Tel.: 2676 4 y + iy iy ee = 
el.: raceian - 
- BOSTON HEN RY rT. MEN EELY & 
ALBERG & BRENGLE ile Incorporated ; NEW YORK CITY 
131 State St. oy EF fe N RICHARD COMYN EAMES 
Tel.: Capitol 7-2071 we 8 SE x, € OW Ww. ye 4 East 12 Street 


Tel.: Gramercy 7-0296 
Telephone: Essex 7278 


Yacht Brokerage e Member Yacht Architects & Brokers Assn. e Marine Insurance 


4-34-719 — Chris- 4-29-1251 -1940 


Craft quarter deck Chris-Craft sport 
model, 2 Chris- fisherman, 29’ over- 
" all. Powered by 2 


Chrysler Crowns, 
built 1947, 95 hp, 15 hp, slides along 


cruise at 12. Sleeps up to 35 mph. 
6, 2 double state- Sleeps 2, has fish 
rooms. Built 1939, box, chairs, COz 
has had best possi- °YStem, cockpit cov- 
~ ble care. 33° LOA & ete Also has a 
Ne eS oe 2 burner stove. An 


excellent boat for 
beautiful condition. fishing or general 
Priced to sell. 


use, 


Craft engines re- 





2-32-319—One of the best yawls available. 44x 32x 12x6'3. 3-33-34—One of those ever popular Alden c.b. schooners. A 
Alden design, Davis built, 1941. Gray engine. Unusual equip- grand ship, built 1927, looks much younger. 45 x 34x 12’6x 
ment. All in finest possible condition. Has had professional 4’2. Built by Goudy & Stephens. Scripps motor. Double 
care. Sleeps 6 aft, 1 forward. Teak deck. Just outside stateroom fwd. 4 berths in cabin. Stove with oven, etc. In 
Boston. nice condition and priced right. 
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YACHTING 





ALBERG & BRENGLE 


Navat Architects — Yacht Brokers — Marine Insurance 
131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. Capitol 7-2071 Marblehead 3512-J 
Associated with H. T. Meneely & Co., Inc. 














CONDITION SURVEYS FOR PURCHASE PURPOSES 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 
TO THE MARINE UNDERWRITERS 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 








FOR SALE — OWNER MOVED TO TROPICS 





Triple Cabin Matthews Cruiser, Refinished. Pisishite- 
ly New Engines, Shafts, Wheels, Wiring, etc. 1946, 
Used very little. 


DESIGNED FOR COMFORTABLE LIVING 


Sleeping accommodations for six; running water 200 gallon capacity; 
two bathrooms, one with shower; water-cooled muffled auxiliary light 
plant; two-way RCA radio, automatic pilot; CO. fire system; two 
automatic electric bilge pumps; 4 blower fans; gas fume indicator; 
dual electric windshield wipers; 500W spotlight; landing lights. 


GUARANTEED NO DRY ROT IN HULL—ASKING PRICE $10,000.00 


Address inquiries to: 
P.O. BOX 391, PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 














Know the truth about the boat you buy! 


WILLIAM A. CHRISTIE 


Marine Surveyor 


SPECIALIZING IN WOODEN YACHTS 
(20 Years with H. B. Nevins Yacht Yard) 


295 CITY ISLAND AVE., NEW YORK 64, N. Y. 
Telephone City Island 8-1111 














A. M. DEERING 
Naval Architect 


Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 


Yacht Broker 228 N. La Salle St. ST ate 2-8932 
Marine Insurance CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable: AMDEER 


Introduction b 
J U S T HERBERT L. STONE 
Edited b 
C R U f S ¢ NN G WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


STORIES (Part 1) AND ARTICLES (Part Il) FOR EVERY 
SAIL OR POWER BOAT CRUISING MAN 


“In this collection of stories and articles culled from the files 
of 40 years of YACHTING magazine there is an incredible 
wealth of cruising lore . . . Part Il is a compendium of informa- 
tion .. . Part Il is a reference library in itself. 


“JUST CRUISING is a book to be read and re-read afloat and 
ashore, always with pleasure and profit.’—Alex W. Moffat. 
$6.50 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 

















HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


Naval Architect 


88 CITY ISLAND AVENUE, CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK 64, N. Y. 


Construction Conversions Alterations 











GEERD N. HENDEL 
Naval Architect 
YACHTS AND COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
Specializing in Aluminum Alloy Yacht Construction 


CAMDEN, MAINE, Tel. 3097 


FOR SALE 


At public auction Federal Court Bldg., Miami, Fla., Dec. 
12, 1949, “THE LUMBER JACK”, a 42 ft. deluxe Cabin 
Cruiser. Oak frame, mahogany planking, teakwood deck, 
200 hp. Diesel engine, harpooning pulpit, flying bridge, 
dual hydraulic controls, toilets, showers, bottle gas stove, 
bunks, etc. Constructed 1947 at cost of $42,000. Boat now in 
Broward Marine Yard, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Further par- 
ticulars call 


D. W. SHILEY, Miami 9-6943, Miami, Fla. 




















DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
1209 Coast Highway 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: Beacon 6254-R 














Chat field’ YACHT YARDS 


FOR SALE 


East Coast both North and 
South Listings Solicited 


ve os = Bs 4 
Ft.of Gordon Pl., FREEPORT,L.I..N.Y. 


est Reply Box 1202, c/o YAcuTING, 
BUYS 205: 3.42 St., N. ¥..17,. N.Y. 











7-—— NEW, IMPORTED and REPRINTED Books — 


CALL OF THE WIND: Leaves from My Sailing Album by Jan 
G. Gilchrist. Dozens of fine photographs of racing and cruising 
yachts beautifully presented. A notable collection of sailing scenes 
to delight anyone, especially a yachtsman. $5.00 


DEEP WATER YACHT RIG by Conor O’Brien. Practical sug- 
gestions and rigging information for the off-shore sailor. $3.00 


THE SCHOONER BLUENOSE by Andrew Merkel and W. R. 
McAskill. Both photographs and text are a fitting and authorita- 
tive tribute to the great banks schooners. $4.50 


WANDERING UNDER SAIL by Eric Hiscock. A candid, enter- 
taining and informative account of several cruises in the waters 
around Great Britain. Revised and enlarged 2nd edition. $3.50 

YACHT NAVIGATION AND VOYAGING by Claud Worth. $6.00 


Every time you think of a book about yachting or the world’s 
waterways think of 


YACHTING THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 














205 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 
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YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen: The 
policy of the “Swap Chest’ is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. 


Copy Rules: Advertisements from 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or charter. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be signed 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest’ 
columns. 


Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second fol- 
lowing issue. 


Rates and Terms: “Swap Chest” ad- 
vertisements are published at 20 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$4.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 


Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Captain, single, 20 years experience 
North, South, desires position winter 
or year around. Excellent references. 
— Marchant, Hyannis Port, 

ass. 





New 1949 26’ Chris-Craft Express 
Cruiser. Two 95 hp. motors, 29 mph., 
Sleeps four, galley, toilet, folding 
top, compass, bilge pump, spotlight, 
etc. Cost over $8000, May 1949. Cost 
now $6500. - Dr G7, Box 162; 
Akron, Ohio. Phone Montrose 2785. 





Pair of Keel Sloops, both modern de- 
sign, plywood construction, each used 
one season. First: 15’9” x 5’x 30”, 
exceptionally darge cockpit, hollow 
mast, cotton sails, non-sinkable de- 
sign. Second: 17’9” x 6’x 28”, fast 
and able sea boat, nylon sails, Alumi- 
num spars. Also 10’ Nevins Clinker 
Dinghy, good condition. Carl y 
Clement Jr., 416 East 6th St. Perrys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Sale: Oxford Comet No. 1429, hull 
excellent condition. Stainless center- 
board. Two good mainsails. Arthur 
Falcon, 22 Wilson Drive, Babylon, 
New York. 





World Cruise—21 months; 70 ft. 
ketch leaving New Orleans 1st April. 
Two more wanted. Share of ex- 
penses' $150 monthly. Hepworth, 
Yacht “Arthur Rogers” c/o Harbour- 
master, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 





For Sale: Two almost new 5” Kelvin 
White over-lighted spherical com- 
passes. Completely overhauled. Ex- 
celient buy at $50 apiece. Also Pres- 
cott Wilson mainsail of best 7% 
ounce Wamsutta. Built summer of 


. 1945 with close seams and full draft. 


Dimensions 38’10” luff and 16’1%” 
foot (Inter-ational Class). Good buy 
at $175. W. E. John, Jr., c/o Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. MUrray 
Hill 6-6400. 





For Charter—well known auxiliary 
schooner ‘‘Folly’’, 46’ x 13’”’x 5’. Com- 
fortable, able and smart, fully 
equipped, clean and seaworthy. $350 
per week with skipper (Master Mari- 
ner, competent and congenial). Extra 
hand if desired. Comfortable accom- 
modations for party of four. Have 
cruised extensively Nova Scotia to 
West Indies and prefer easy sailing. 
E. S. Baker, Schooner Folly, Palm 
Beach Marine Basin at 40th St., 
West Palm Beach, Florida, or your 
broker. 





For Sale: Cruising ketch built 1939. 
Designed by Wilbur Morse. Used 
very little during war. Hull 42’, beam 
13’, draft 65”. Heavy construction, 
Swedish Iron fastened. Heavy duty 
4/52 Gray motor. Large main cabin 
16’ long. Private stateroom with 
lockers, two toilets. Just returned 18 
months in West Indies. Now East 
Coast. Price $9600. Fred W. Nolde, 
Deerfield, Ill. 





For Sale: 28’ Baltzer, condition per- 
fect, sleeps 2-3. 1949 Packard 
Marine 150 hp. Send for detailed 
description and _ pictures. Robert 
Parkinson, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 





For Sale: 37’ Auxiliary cutter, state- 
room aft, sleeps four plus, two com- 
panionways, most comfortable cruis- 
ing boat imaginable, good condition, 
lead ballast, surveyed this year. 
$5500. A. D. Kelly, 43 Lincoln Road, 
Scarsdale, New York. 





Experienced License Mariner desires 
berth Steam or Diesel Yacht. Kings- 
*point Graduate, Gyre Radar Certifi- 
cate. Jonn Welsh, Westbrook, Maine. 
Tel.: 673-W. ~ 





Wanted: A Diesel motor sailer, yaw] 
or ketch, about 50 feet and fully 
found in exchange for furnished mod- 
ernized old Colonial house in Maine 
seacoast village. Approximate value 
$20,000. Box 164, Castine, Maine. 





Murphy & Nye cotton racing mainsail 
52’ luff, 23%’ foot. Ratsey & Lapthorn 
working jib 43%’ luff, 16%’ foot 
Ratsey & Lapthorn genoa 43%’ luff, 
26’ foot. Ratsey & he parachute 
spinnakers 43144’ luff. F. F. White, 
— McCauley, Shaker Heights 22, 
io. 





Star 1776, Spirit, perfect racing con- 
dition, good racing sail, outstanding 
record including Atlantic Coast Cham- 
pionship. A real beauty. $1275. R. C. 
Thompson, 1421 Longshore. Ave., 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. Pligrim 5-5793. 


For Sale: “S’” Boat. Four suits 

Ratsey sails. Two spinnakers, new 
mast, new rigging. Dr. Guggenbuhl, 
- Grand Concourse, Bronx, New 
ork, 








Herreshoff 40 Square Metre. 47’ x 30’ 
x 7’8” x 5’6”. Built 1934. Sleeps 
four. Galley and toilet. Auxiliary 
engine 1946. Nylon sails 1947. Light 
sails. A fast, comfortable, easil 
handled cruising boat. Roomy, self- 
bailing cockpit. Full headroom in 
main cabin. Teak deck and trim. 
Stainless rigging and life lines. 
Roller reefing gear. Fully found. 
Exceptionally well laid out below, 
and beautifully finished. No expense 
has been spared to keep this boat in 
top condition. Attractive price. George 
= Poor, 18 Gregory St.,. Marblehead, 
ass. 








Classified Advertising 
RATES 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Advertising not acknowledged. If 
received after the 8rd of any month 
they may be printed in the second 
following issue. 

“SWAP CHEST” 
See ‘“‘Swap Chest’? column for rates. 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED 


Advertising of used boats, engines, 
equipment for resale, wanted, etc. 
No new products nor services. 








Size Text Text and 
Space Only Picture 
Ete. Leek. $14.00 
14%” x 1 col. 21.00 
gr Vie 2-0). 28.00 $ 36.00 
2%” x 1 col. 35.00 43.00 
S” |S Lied. 42.00 50.00 
ee. x 1 eal. 56.00 64.00 
14%” x 2 col. 42.00 50.00 
2 Beek 56.00 64.00 
\% page 70.00 80.00 
% page 115.00 125.00 
page 195.00 210.00 
Full page 335.00 355.00 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


No new product advertisements. No 
agency commission. Display rates 
for new products and services on 
application. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Owner of famous showplace home with swimming pool in Palm 
Springs, California would consider charter arrangement with 
owner of luxurious house boat in Florida. House available from 
December First to February Fifteenth. Charter period from Jan- 


uary Fifteenth to Thirty-first. 


RAYMOND LOEWY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SHIP’S MASTER, age 32, available 
for immediate all year round yacht- 
ing berth. Unlimited masters license 
any ocean, any tonnage, plus pilotage 
in New England waters. Also com- 
plete knowledge of waters about 
New York, Florida and Cuba. Ten 
years recent shipping time vessels 
of all classes. References and letters 
of recommendation gladly submitted. 
Reply Box 1203, c/o YACHTING, 
iy B scons 42nd St., New York 17, 








OWNE of a beautiful water- 

front estate is forming 
a small community of congenial, re- 
fined lovers of salt water and will 
dispose of a small number of water- 
front homesites. They are reasonably 
restricted as the owner wants to 
safeguard his own estate. The land 
is high and rolling; with tall oaks, 
hickories, maples, pines and holly 
trees. Hurricane harbor and deep, 
wide water. Two Yacht Clubs near. 
Send for photographs. 


“BERKELEY HALL” 
Weems, Virginia 











WANTED 
OWENS CUTTER 


Advise age, hull number, con- 
dition, price and sail inventory. 
Reply Box 1200, c/o YACHT- 
ING, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
i Wah 











SLOOP FOR SALE 


Alden Aux. Sloop, 1947, 34’x 
8’8”x5’6”. Sleeps 4. Ratsey ny- 
lon sails, Gray Light Four en- 
gine. Fast boat, fully equipped 
and in excellent condition. New 
Dyer Dhow Fiberglas sailing 
dinghy. Priced for immediate 
sale at $8900, which includes 
winter storage at Mamaroneck 
and insurance to May 15th. 
Convenient terms arranged. 
Address Room 103, 143 E. 39th 
St., N. Y. 16. 











REBUILT ENGINES 
CONVERSIONS & EQUIPMENT 


Used and rebuilt marine engines, 
marine conversions, propellers, re- 
verse gears, manifolds, and marine 
hardware. Write for FREE Bargain 
Catalog No. 140. STOKES MARINE 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. Y, 
Coldwater, Michigan. 





Late 1947 Matthews 


Top condition. In commission 
in Florida. Twin Chrysler 
Royals, 25 watt ship-to-shore, 
Lux System, shower, hot water 
system and many other ex- 
tras. Cost over $23,000. Will 
consider offers in excess of 
$16,000. Reply Box 1201, 
c/o YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
OR CHARTER 
AT MIAMI, FLA. 






TRIM MOTOR SAILER—40’ L.0.A. 
x 12’ x 3’, sloop rig, 1948 Ker- 
math 110 H.P. engine, 32 volt gen- 
erator W.C., new battery, ship to 
shore radio, 12’ dingy & 5 H.P. 
outboard, automatic bilge pump. Box 
keel, white cedar plank, oak ribs, 
Teak trim throughout cabins & 
bulkheads. Monel metal alley, 
head with toilet & lavatory. Sleeps 
6. Keel laid 1940 by Borgensen in 
Nova Scotia completely found. 
Available now. For further infor- 
mation contact my Agent. All Brok- 
ers Protected. THOMAS W. OLSEN, 
748 N.E. 79 St., Miami 38, Florida. 














FOR SALE 
57-foot by 18-foot passenger 
boat, li d 70 p gers, 
full particulars on request. 


GEO. W. MERCIER, INC. 
Clayton, New York 














FOR CHARTER 


IN FLORIDA 


Cruising houseboat, 52’ long, with 
all modern comforts. Hot and cold 
running water, shower. One double 
and two ng ee 4 
very reasonable. perien cre 
of two. Address: CAPT. GEORGE 
W. CUMMINGS, City Yacht Docks, 
Miami, Florida. 














An ORDER BLANK 


for any book advertised or reviewed in YACHTING ... 








Book Department, YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Send me the following titles: 


@ $ 





@ $ 





@$ 





Total $ 





Address 
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The “40” DeLuxe Sedan is a sleek, level running beauty. 


0” ANNIVERSARY 


The New “40” DeLuxe Sedan IXTY YEARS ago next month the first 
for 1950 is the finest perform- Matthews boat was built. Six decades of 
ic yet oni nceehenannaad building have given thousands of owners un- 
we have ever built. See our dis- 

play next month at the National told hours of pleasure on the water. 

Motor Boat Show at Grand 

Central Palace, New York City, Throughout these years the name Matthews 


J 6 to 14. i i 
a 5 ait has meant honest construction, top quality 


and long life. These same standards will con- 


tinue during the years ahead. 


If you would like our 60th Anniversary cata- 


log, send for it today. It's free. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
In Miami—Matthews Cruisers, Inc. * 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 


DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 





“Wherever you eruise...you’ll find a Matthews” 


































Hersenrt L. Stone, Editor 
CrrrcHet, Riuincton, Managing Editor 


Associate Editors: ALFRED F. Loomis, Wriu1aM I°. TAYLOR, 
W.H. pe Fontaine, W. MELVIN Crook 


EstxHer Fogrer, Assistant Editor 
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“CENTS” AND “SENSE” 


Papier cg it is not our practice to single out certain 
articles in the magazine for editorial comment, we'd 
like to call your attention to two that appear in this issue. 
One, entitled “Steam Yachts,” rambles nostalgically over a 
colorful aspect of the yachting scene of bygone days, when 
a majority of the public defined a “yacht” as a large, steam- 
propelled vessel characterized by hundreds of feet of gleam- 
ing paint, shining brass, and gold braid. The days of sueh 
vessels are gone. It is significant, though perhaps regrettable, 
that only one yacht of over 100 feet length has been built 
in this country since the war. A mere handful of prewar- 
built ships of her size and type are in commission under 
American registry. 

Size is a purely relative factor. Whereas what we consider 
large pleasure craft today are a great deal smaller than the 
big “yachts” of a generation ago, this reduced average ton- 
nage is in keeping with the times. Ours is an age of utility, 
in which most of the material objects with which we live 
and work are smaller, and often more efficient, than those of 
the past, That yachting has followed this trend is probably 
one reason for the sport’s ever-increasing popularity. 

In this issue, also, is an article by a well-known designer- 
builder entitled “Dollars and Sense of Boat Building.” In it 
the author gives his solution of the yachtsman’s perennial 
problem: “How to get the most boat for the least money?” 
His proposition is an interesting one—whether to buy a boat 
of a certain type for a stated amount or, for the same money, 
a larger craft of different design. Whether or not one con- 
curs with his answer is a matter of personal preference. 
Practically everyone will agree, however, that the essential 
concern of today’s buyer, of either new or second-hand 
craft, must be one of “cents” as well as of “sense.” 

The average yachtsman wants the biggest boat his budget 
will permit, though some will sacrifice size for perfection 
of detail. Size is not the sole yardstick of desirability. You 
don’t need a steam yacht to get afloat, or even to “keep 
up with the Joneses.” If you will do some honest cost 
accounting it’s no great trick to select a boat—be she 8 or 
80 feet—that will fit your pocketbook. She may not be your 
ultimate ideal, but she will be the boat for you now. 
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By SPUN YARN 


Y MEMORABLE friend Ep. missed a good chance 
M when Bill Taylor’s article on the Knickerbocker 
Yacht Club’s 24-Hour Race was published in our 
November issue. Bill said, “The 24-Hour Race, as YACHTING 
pointed out in an editorial in August, 1949, has gained 
popularity in Scandinavian waters since its initiation in 
Sweden during the war, and more recently in England.” 
Ep. could have said in one of his inimitable footnotes, 
“Spun Yarn also pointed this out in YACHTING in May, 1949.” 
. I wonder who wrote that editorial and whence he 
derived the information on which it was based. Some Eng- 
lish yachting magazine, no doubt. (Memo to “Spun Yarn’— 
Also see letter from Ture Rinman, of Sweden, in YACHTING, 
May, 1948.—Ep.) 


They had another new sort of sail boat race that I liked 
down in the Chesapeake on the occasion of the Cruising 
Club of America’s fall rendezvous. About two dozen boats 
were anchored up Rhode River behind High Island and at 
the crack of a gun (fired at the race committee’s discretion 
some time between 0945 and 1000) they got under way 
with power and streamed hell bent out of there, bound for 
Gibson Island. Motors could be run for a total of 20 min- 
utes during the 17-mile race, and most competitors used up 
most of their allotment to get out of Rhode River. If the 
race had lasted until 1500 (as it might have if the weather 
had been flat) the rules also permitted contestants to run 
their motors after that hour, the idea being to let everybody 
get to Gibson Island without disqualification in time for an 
oyster roast, There was, however, plenty of wind in the bay 
‘and by the time Hotspur, a non-light displacement family 
cruiser, reached the alleged finish line off Mountain Point 
at 1441 all the skinned-out racing machines had crossed and 
the committee boat had packed up. 


This was all right in its way since as I get older I become 
more used to being a Tail-End Charley, but it so happened 
that one of the past commodores of the Cruising Club, a 
racing man and editor of great distinction, was aboard an- 
other wholesome cruising boat which had to take her own 
time and he wasn’t very happy about it. He said the race 
committee could have taken dramamine if they didn’t like 
being tossed around in the chop at the mouth of the 
Magothy River and moreover they owed it to the skipper 
and crew of every boat in the race to stick it out and record 
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her finish. What did I think of the gentle art of quitting as 
applied to race committees? What was the Cruising Club 
coming to, etc.? I told him that inasmuch as the incumbent 
rear commodore of the Chesapeake chapter was owner of 
the winning boat and that as I saw myself in a fair way to 
getting caught in enfilading fire, this was one argument I 
was going to stay out of. He said it was the first time he 
had ever seen me stay out of an argument and so there we 
were at it again, hammer and tongs. 


And he went on to say that there was more long distance 
racing in Chesapeake Bay or Long Island Sound or the 
Great Lakes than in all Eigland put together and I replied 
that none of it was ocean racing and that the Cruising Club 
sponsored none of it. So that put him on the defensive about 
the C.C.A. and he got over being indignant about the other 
matter. 


I have just completed a couple of weeks of temporary 
duty in the Navy, and when I mentioned it in a letter to a 
pal he wrote back, “From the looks of things I would guess 
that all Navy duty is temporary nowadays.” So it looks, to 
be sure. Our current national hero, Defense Secretary John- 
son, acts as if the Navy had been a hindrance to General 
MacArthur when he was winning the war in the Pacific 
and General Omar Omy! Bradley has intimated pretty 
strongly that General Eisenhower won the war in Europe 
without worthwhile assistance from the naval arm. Come 
the next war the Air Force and the Army will annihilate the 
enemy with B-36s and mop up with amphibious jeeps, and 
the Navy will stay ashore at home, never. having learned 
that war, like the Fair Deal, is a great big football game in 
which teamwork is everything and specialized knowledge 
and experience aren’t worth a damn. 


People have been accusing me of infidelity to an old love 
in my recent failure to cite instances of the misuse of nauti- 
cal terms in the lay press. Fact is that these instances don’t 
crop up every day and that I have to take them when I find 
them. Now here’s something sent me by J. J. Chalmers from 
the “Jacksonville Journal” which refers to a letter from a 
man whose boat had been stolen and which says: “From 
the letter we gather that the 26-foot gaff-headed sloop rigged 
with a beam of eight feet and carrying two masts . . . was 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“Its put an end to my lubrication troubles!” 


Mr. Joe VanBlerck, Jr. above, own- 
er and driver of the ALJO-V, says: 


“In winning long distance speed- 
boat races, I am positive that Gulf- 
pride Oil has played a very important 
part in keeping my engine turning at 
the maximum revolutions. 

‘Races such as Around Manhattan 
Race, The National Sweepstake Cham- 
pionship, and the John Fite Memorial 
Race—all of which are forty miles or 
more—help to prove how much the 
bearings in an engine can take under 
maximum throttle in turning in the 
5000 r.p.m. range. 


‘‘Gulfpride has always come 
through one hundred per cent for me, 
and has certainly put an end to my 
lubrication troubles.” 


An extra refining step 
Gulfpride-Marine is super-refined by 


Gulf’s special Alchlor process. 


This is an extra refining step. It 
makes Gulfpride-Marine extra pure 
and efficient—keeps your engine extra 
clean and smooth running. Gulfpride- 
Marine, you will find, is The World’s 
Finest Marine Oil. 


Why not pick this winner for your 
marine engine? 


Next time insist on Gulfpride- 


Marine and notice the difference. 


Gulf Marine White Gasoline 
will not form gum! 
Gulf Marine White Gasoline is made 


by a special Gulf process from straight 
run stocks. Jt contains no lead, no dye. 


Gulf Marine White will not form 
gum even when stored in copper gas 
tanks for months on end! 


FREE! FREE! Cruisegide Service! 


Gulf will gladly help you plan a trip anywhere between Maine and the Rio Grande... 
send attractive booklets, harbor charts, and maps absolutely free! See your Gulf Marine 
Dealer, or write to Cruisegide Bureau, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST MARINE OIL 
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STEAM YACHTS 


And the Men and Women Who Owned Them 


By EDWARD CARROLL 


(To the rising generation of yachtsmen, the old fleet of big 
steam yachts that were so colorful a feature of life alongshore 
a generation or two ago, the type commonly referred to in the 
public press as “millionaire’s floating palaces,” are not even a 


memory. So when E. R. Carroll wrote us that Yacutinc should - 


have a story on them we told him to go ahead. Mr. Carroll, who 
has been an inventor, engineer, naval constructor, naval archi- 
tect and other things during the past 60 years, says he fell in 
love with his first steam yacht at the age of five tn at one time 
could recite offhand the hull dimensions and cylinder sizes of 
all the steam yachts in Lloyd’s Register. His salty comments on 
the vanished fleet of big steam and diesel yachts will bring back 
memories to older yachtsmen and may re-create something of the 
flavor of those days for the youngsters.—Ep.) 


MERICANS like to brag, and have a few things 
to brag about, but few of them know that 
an American, and a woman, built and owned 
the largest and finest steam yacht ever owned 
by a private individual. Mrs. Richard M. 

Nm Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, who was 
Emily M. Roebling, daughter of the Brook- 

lyn Bridge builder, had the turbine yacht Savarona built in 
1931. She was 408 feet long and 4,646 tons, and was the 
third of the Savaronas owned by Mrs. Cadwalader, each 
larger ahd finer than the last. The lady knew by experience 
that a big yacht paid in pleasure more than it cost in dollars. 
In 1938 or ’89 the Savarona was offered for charter—at 
$85,000 a month. This points the need for rent control. 
Everybody has seen pictures of the bark Sea Cloud, 
owned by Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, daughter of Charles W. 
Post. The Sea Cloud is an auxiliary, having four masts, with 
yards spreading sails, as well as diesel engines. She has 
carried Mrs. Davies to all the 
oceans, going as far north as 
Nome, Alaska. Mrs. William L. 
Harkness anchored her Scotch- 
built Cythera in Glen Cove along 
with Morgan’s Corsair. And Mrs. 
Boyce Thompson, in her Alder, 
had the largest American-built 
diesel yacht. 
Women get their money’s 
worth, by and large, though male 
opinion may not agree. When 
they check out $5,000 to $25,000 
a month to pay a crew of 15 to 
40 sailors, plus fuel and upkeep, 
year after year, you may be sure 


Steam yachts racing for port after 

watching an America’s Cup Race, 

1920. Many an informal bet was 
settled thus 


4 ‘Shorty’ Trimingham and Dick Dival 
Pu:ting ‘‘Barilea’’ through her paces in 


Hamilton Harbor, Bermuda 
Perinchief photo 


they feel they are getting value. He or she who owns a large 
seagoing yacht, owns the world. It is the ultimate in what 
money can buy. 

I was asked to survey the steam yacht Margarita in Tebo’s 
basin in South Brooklyn, some years ago. She had been 
built in Scotland for a Drexel and lavishly appointed, but 
was in a sorry state when I went through. All furnishings 
had been stripped except the autographed portraits of 
crowned heads of Europe, Indian rajahs, Grand Duke of 
Russia and oriental nabobs. These clung to the bulkheads, 
eloquent of past glory. In her saloon Charlie Schwab had 
counted his winnings at Monte Carlo. Silent Smith had died 
aboard in Japanese waters. What a career that yacht had! 

Some yachts are lucky and bring happiness to their own- 
ers, guests and crews. They are never in accidents, they 
make rescues at sea, they bear honeymoon couples to far 
harbors and moonlit witchery. They soothe away worry and 
bring health. They become old family retainers, loyal, trust- 
worthy, beloved. Such were the second and third Corsairs, 
owned by J. Pierpont Morgan. 

At that time—1890 to 1914—the east bank of the Hudson 
was lined with the country estates of many of the wealthiest 
men in the world, They had the choice of going to work via 
New York Central or the river, and as small, fast steam 
yachts doing 30 miles an hour were developed most of 
them chose the river. 

After commuting for one season in the first Corsair, Mr. 
Morgan commissioned J. Frederick Tams, then the yachting 
expert of New York society, to build him a boat as perfect 
as he knew how, cost or size not specified. The result was 
the second Corsair, later famous as the U.S. gunboat 
Gloucester, which sank a Spanish destroyer in 1898. The 
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“Flagship of the Standard Oil fleet.’ Col. Payne's ‘Aphrodite’ 


was 303 feet over all, built at Bath, Me., in 1889 
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Queen of the Hudson. ‘Arrow’ made 45.6 miles an hour in 
her trials in 1901, a world record for a ship of her time 


second and third Corsairs, built by Marvel, of Newburgh, 
N.Y., were the best steel plating jobs I ever saw; not a rivet 
head or plate seam visible. Both were designed by J. 
Beavor Webb. The black Corsairs, with their pirate crescent 
flag, ferried the banker up the Hudson every evening and 
fetched him back to Wall Street in the morning. They had 
twin screws, for handling in the narrow upper river, big 
saloons, and lots of ventilation for our hot summer weather. 

Fastest of the Hudson River commuters was the Arrow, 
owned by Charles R, Flint, a State-of-Maine Yankee who 
was called “the father of the trusts.” Flint used to swap 
torpedo boats for bananas to South American republics. 
About 1900 he had a pair of quadruple expansion engines, 
made by sewing machine mechanics at Newark, N.J., on 
his hands, and decided to have a yacht that would really 
go. A Yankee engineer named C.D. Mosher had invented 
a new high pressure boiler. Arrow was only 180 feet long, 
12/10” beam, planked with thin layers of mahogany over 
steel frames. She was designed by Mosher and built by 
Samuel Ayers and Son, of Nyack, N.Y., and she did a mile 
at the rate of 45.6 m.p.h, in her first trial on the Hudson in 
1901. 

I read a learned article in a scientific journal about that 
time which claimed that the limit in sea speed had been 
reached, as proven by the fate of the British destroyer Cobra 
which jackknifed at 40 m.p.h., her bow folding back over 
the after end. Flint, astonished by the world-wide publicity 
he gained as owner of the fastest thing afloat, said the money 


_the Arrow cost paid the quickest and biggest dividends of 


any investment he ever made. 

Plenty of Standard Oi] money sailed down the Hudson 
each morning to punch the time clock at 26 Broadway. John 
D. Archbold had several Vivens, all built by Seabury. The 
last, built in 1913, was 146 feet on the waterline and prob- 
ably cost more than the original capital of Standard .Oil. 
'H. H. Rogers ran back and forth to Fairhaven, Mass., in 
the Kanawha, often with Mark Twain aboard to improve 
the science of poker. The Harkness family owned many 








The last of ‘‘Broadway’’ Rouss’s ‘’‘Winchesters,’’ Bath-built in 
1916, had the lines and speed of a destroyer of her era 


yachts, as did the Pratts. But the flagship of the Standard 
Oil fleet was Aphrodite, owned by Col. Oliver H. Payne, 
303 feet over all and originally bark-rigged. She was a 
happy ship, never sold nor missed a summer in commission. 

The second Aloha was a 218-foot bark-rigged auxiliary 
whose owner, Arthur Curtiss James, preferred sail to steam. 
She made a voyage around the world, much of it under 
sail. Mrs. James was ardently interested in Y.M.C.A. work, 
and this yacht had a mission. She was broken up a few 
years ago, after nearly 30 years under one ownership. 

The millionaires’ country homes along the Hudson have 
mostly been given to religious or educational institutions 
to escape taxes. The typical multimillionaire of today wears 
a worried look and lives in a couple of rooms in a hotel, or 
in the garage or gardener’s quarters of his once palatial 
estate, and the steam yacht money goes to the income tax 
collector. Perhaps that’s what ails the world. The President 
has a very fine diesel yacht, the Williamsburg, built as the 
Aras for Hugh Chisholm, She was probably picked by 
F.D.R., who knew a good boat when he saw one. 

James Gordon Bennett’s big Lysistrata, which flew the 
burgee of the New York Yacht Club, set the style of edit- 
ing a big newspaper from a yacht’s deck, to be followed by 
Joseph Pulitzer in his Liberty and E. W. Scripps in his 
Ohio. Ira Copley, who owned a string of papers in Illinois 
and Indiana, spent the price for his 200-foot diesel Happy 
Days. Out on Puget Sound a newspaper man, Ben Rogers, 
owned the Aquilo, a nice 125-foot waterline Tams-designed 
and. Lawley-built steam yacht. 

Boston is the greatest yachting port in this world. Cowes 
may shudder, New York may gasp, but we native Boston- 
ians know it. The celebrated author of “The Proper Bos- 
tonians” (I forget his name) infers that they do things on 
the cheap. This is the New York view of Boston; as it is 
the New York view of Philadelphia, and of all of Manhattan 
west of Broadway, north of 84th St. or south of 37th St. 
To the Proper New Yorker, the world liés between Second 
and Fifth Aves., with missionary outposts in Sutton and 
Beekman Places. The New York viewpoint is “What do 
other people think of me?” A Bostonian asks “What do I 
think of other people?” And the answer is generally “Not 
much, 

Boston has more yachts, sail and power, in proportion to 
population than any other city, here or abroad. There are, 
or were, before the war, many large steam and diesel yachts 
owned in Boston. The Aztec, owned by A. C. Burrage, was. 
probably the largest at 260’ length. The diesel-engined 
Vanda owned by the late Ernest B. Dane was a fine 240- 
footer of recent build. Tom Lawson had the Dreamer; 
Eugene Tomkins, a theater owner, the Idalia afterward 
owned by Miss Eleanora Sears. Copper money built the 
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Pantooset, owned by Bostwick. There were many old 
schooners in the Eastern Y.C. fleet, kept as family heirlooms 
like the Constellation, owned by Herbert M. Sears, built in 
1889 and broken up just before the last war. 

Bostonians yacht because they like it, not because it is 
fashionable or because they have too much money. Some 
like small sailing craft. They like to handle their boats 
themselves, not through a captain. You never can tell about 
a Bostonian. The oldish chap puttering about some cove in 
a dory may be a top industrialist or banker. Play safe, pre- 
tend you take him for an old salt. It’s a compliment. 

I think it was in 1903 that the New York Yacht Club 
cruised around Cape Cod to Marblehead. My father took me 
out in a catboat from Nantucket to see them pass through 
Vineyard Sound. There were over 100 vessels in that fleet, 
most of them over 100 feet long. There were 20 or more 
large schooners, each carrying a crew of 20 to 30 men, and 








Arthur Curtiss James’s ‘’Aloha’’ (above), 
built at Quincy, Mass., in 1910, was a 
steam auxiliary bark. The third ‘’Corsair’’ 
(right) was J. P. Morgan‘s (and the author’s) 
favorite yacht, Webb-design, built in 1899 


60 steam yachts of 100 to 300 ft. length. 

It used to cost around $100,000 to 
build a coastwise steel steam or diesel 
yacht about 100 feet long, requiring a crew 
of six or seven, Today’s costs are probably 
treble that. But few or none will be built 
under present conditions. Some 200- to 
300-footers went a half-million to more 
than a million. Perhaps the last Savarona 
cost two million. Gordon Bennett’s Lysis- 
trata cost $600,000 when built in Dumbar- 
ton, Scotland, in 1900, much less than she 
would have cost if built in America, and 
she was over 300 feet and nearly 2,000 
tons with engines that could drive her at 
18 knots. The Pulitzer yacht Liberty, also 
Scotch-built, cost around $700,000, Lady 
Yule is said to have paid $250,000 for the 
Nahlin in 1930. She made two trips around 
the world with her daughter, which was a 
nice coming-out party in any girl’s language. 
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But the all-time high per ton of boat was paid by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, the publisher, for his Lyndonia. She was built 
in 1920 by Consolidated at a cost of a bit over a million and 
a quarter. She was only 230 feet long and 812 gross tons 
and the cost was high due to conditions right after the first 
World War. It was the fourth yacht built for Mr, Curtis at 
the same plant. Barron G. Collier, also a publisher, owned 
five yachts at one time, two being over 100 feet long. 

Some oddities in yachts are of interest. Julius Forstmann 
surprised everybody in yachting by showing up in New York 
with the Orion in 1929. She was then the largest diesel 
yacht in the world; 333 feet long. Thirty-eight large yachts 
were built in Germany for Americans between the two 
wars, but the Orion was the only one designed by Germans. 
She is unique in having both a swimming pool and a gym- 
nasium. The Dodge yachts had barber shops, which, with 
the large crews and many guests, seems practical. 

Gordon Bennett kept a cow aboard the Lysistrata to pro- 
vide fresh milk for his guests and crew, and some of the 
larger British yachts, used for long voyages, had chicken 
coops and pigpens. 

Frederick Bourne, of the Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
bought the royal yacht Alberta, owned by Albert, King of 
the Belgians. W. K. Vanderbilt kept a flying boat on his 
diesel yacht Alva. Howard Hughes bought the last big steam 
yacht built in Scotland, the Rover, built in 1930 for Lord 
Leverhulm, who owned the Ellerman Lines. She was inter- 
esting as being built to the ideas of the man who owned 
more shipping than any private individual. He had old- 
fashioned Scotch boilers and reciprocating steam engines 
put in his own boat. Hughes changed her name to Southern 
Cross and sold her before the war. She made headlines when 
she rescued many children from a torpedoed ship early in 
the war—a lucky ship. 

I think the most unlucky yacht was the Miramar, built in 
1922 for a Mr. Eisenlohr, of Philadelphia. Her owner died 
of a heart attack the first day he went aboard. She was then 
sold to Statler, the hotel man. In the fall, she left a southern 
port in fine weather with a crew of six aboard and was 
never heard of again. She was a modern steel yacht of best 
design and build. 

A British broker told me of a Scottish Laird who laid out 
£1000 in advance without quibble on a charter of a steam 
yacht for a month. He came aboard with a bundle of shawls, 
a case of Highland nectar and his Lady with maid—also a 
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To run a yacht like this now you have to be President. The former 
has become the Presidential yacht ‘’Williamsburg“ 


two-horse wagon load of vegetables, meats, butter and eggs, 
all from his estate. At each mealtime, her Ladyship went 
into the galley and saw that neither cooks nor steward 
wasted any provender. They steamed to the isle of Harris 
and Lewis of the Hebrides, and to the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, to Moray Firth and through the Caledonian Canal 
and around the Isle of Skye and the Mull. The Laird and 
his Lady sat wrapped in shawls on the bridge deck, a con- 
tainer of distilled warmth between them. They never went 
ashore and spent not tuppence for further supplies until 
their charter was up. Then My Lady gathered what was left 
of the victuals in a basket and bade the gaping crew adieu. 

The novice contemplating the purchase of a second-hand 
yacht would do well to engage an experienced broker. A 
Russian lady, spending the season at Monaco, was invited 
to tea on a friend’s yacht. She was so intrigued by the 
handsome captain that she promptly made a firm offer for 
the vessel, which was accepted. But when delivery was 
made, she found that the captain did not go with the yacht. 
A reputable broker would have 
furnished an itemized inventory. 

Some go in for speed. While 
only hydroplanes have exceeded 
the 46-mile Arrow’s record, a 
large number of 30- to 35-knot 
yachts have been built. The 
Duke of Manchester had one 
built, the Cutty Sark, on the 
lines of a destroyer that could 
go close to 40. And our own 
Peter “Broadway” Rouse made 
enough money selling wholesale 
job lots of merchandise on 
Broadway to build his three 
Winchesters. The first could go 
25 knots. The second was good 
for 30 and the last one for 35 
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knots. So Peter Rouse had the fastest craft at that 
time in the New York Yacht Club fleet. After his 
death, the third Winchester was owned for a 
time by Vincent Astor, and then sold to General 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. If you have the money you 
can not do better than follow the example of 
“Broadway” Rouse, the maestro of bargain hunt- 
ers and spend a million on a bit of a boat. 

To be strictly fair and accurate, I must men- 

Ns tion the fast yacht Sovereign owned by M. C. D. 
Borden who ran cotton print works near Fall River 

and had a summer home at Red Bank, N.J. Mr. 

Borden had several Sovereigns, but the last was 

noteworthy. She had bronze plating over a steel 
- frame, and Curtis turbines. Every day she carried 
Mr. Borden and his sons to work (or business as 
they say in New York) at a speed around 38 knots. 
Just shows what lengths some men will go to, to 
be on time. 

Queen Victoria set the style of yachting. She 
took a real personal interest in the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
of which William IV was the first Commodore, installing 
the members in the Castle at West Cowes and awarding a 
cup annually for competition. She had several steam yachts 
beginning with the Elfin, in 1849. She was a paddlewheeler, 
as was the Alberta, which had two funnels and three masts. 
This yacht bore the body of the Queen from the Isle of 
Wight to Portsmouth in February, 1901, to an accompani- 
ment of minute guns from the flagship Victory. 

Victoria had two yachts successively named Osborne, 
both paddlewheelers with two funnels and three masts. The 
Victoria and Albert was launched in 1899 and is 5,005 tons, 
a screw propeller ship with two funnels and three masts. 
King Edward VII preferred a smaller craft and had the 
Alexandra built in 1907, a turbine vessel, since sold to Nor- 
way and operated as a cruise ship under the name Prince 
Olav. That leaves the crown without a modern yacht, the 
Victoria and Albert being mellow with years, but as beauti- 
ful as ever. The outstanding characteristic of the royal yacht 
is absence of noise, Orders are 
given by signs and are carried 
out at a smart walking pace in- 
stead of at the double as in the 
navy. Pumps are worn in place 
of boots when Their Majesties 
are on board. 

Americans sometimes ask why 
royal yachts have three masts. 
The answer is that the Royal 
Yacht, with His Majesty on 
board, has the Royal Standard 
on the mainmast, which is the 
highest mast and the point of 
honor; the Admiralty flag at the 
fore truck and the Union Flag, 
as Admiral of the Fleet, at the 

(Continued on page 84) 


Glimpses into the hardships and 
privations of a life at sea in the 
early 1900s. The fancy bunk was 
in the German Emperor’s yacht 
“Hohenzollern’”’ (presumably the 
chairs kept His Majesty from 
falling out). A pipe organ was 
one of the nicknacks in the music 
room of Howard Gould’s 282- 
foot ‘Niagara’ (left), built in 
1898. In 1909, L. V. Harkness 
owned two ‘Wakivas’ (deck 
saloon, right), 192 and 239 feet 
long, Scotch-built in 1903 and 
1907 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE OF BOAT BUILDING 






A Designer-Builder’s Idea of How to Reduce the Cost of Cruising Sailboats 


By RALPH H. WILEY 


ANY LONG years ago at Stevens Institute 
of Technology we were taught that an 
engineer must do for one dollar what 
any fool can do for two. Our aging 
mentors of those bygone days must in- 
deed be gratified to note how few of 
us have become yacht designers, for 
ever since Commodore John Stevens first won the America’s 
Cup, yacht designing has become more and more a problem. 
of how to build a boat to measure the least with little regard 
for cost, Wars may be won by “getting there the fustest with 
the mostest,” but the boat races of today are won by getting 
there the “fustest with the leastest.” 

Of late there has been some discussion of how to lessen 
the cost of cruising sailboats. We may as well face the issue 
squarely; the present cost of building a conventional auxil- 
iary, combined with the tax situation, makes it an investment 
which the average man hesitates to undertake without care- 
ful consideration. Used boats are high in price for the simple 
reason that not enough good boats have been built since the 
war to keep up with the demand. What is to be done to 
remedy the situation is the joint problem of the yachtsman, 
the designer and the builder. The answer of many yachts- 
men has been to get along with smaller boats. They have 
dispensed with paid hands, done a lot of their own work, 
and squeezed their families into smaller accommodations 
and, as a result, smaller boats are now worth their weight in 
gold while big ones (like big houses ashore) have relatively 
low resale values. 

A favorite suggestion seems to be smaller boats for small- 
er families, but birth control is a subject on which few de- 
signers are qualified to charge for advice. Another sugges- 
tion has been to use cheaper materials and equipment. This 
is easy: advice to give, but the, idea can too easily be carried 
to a point where it becomes unsound. It is penny wise and 
pound foolish to cheapen a boat any way that will mean high 
maintenance costs. One must remember that service yards 
thrive on boats hastily built of poor materials. 

For instance, galvanized tanks that will be an infernal 
nuisance and will have to be replaced in a few years should 
not be recommended, especially in the many cases where 
they are foolishly built into the boat. The use of bronze or 
monel plank fastenings rather than galvanized would seem 
a better investment and would increase the final cost by 
only a small percentage, Whether the planking is of white 
cedar or mahogany makes little difference, for while cedar 
costs less per foot, it must be thicker for equal strength and 
works with considerable waste. Also do not take too seriously 
a suggestion to use common duck sails. The labor for making 
a sail of cheap or good material is all the same and the 
common duck is much more subject to mildew. There are 
some vat dyed brown ducks (Vivatex is one) that are of 
excellent quality, very mildew resistant, in fact they are 
practically waterproof. Sails of this material are satisfactory 
and the cost is moderate compared to Egyptian cloth. Solid 
spars are also a doubtful economy. Any good boat shop can 
make a rectangular hollow mast for little more than the cost 
of a solid one, the larger cost of making and attaching fit- 
tings being the same for both. 

It is silly for a designer to tell you to use a smaller engine 
to save money; the saving is small and the installation costs 
are the same, and if a big engine is right, a little one is most 

certainly wrong. Cotton mattresses are also a false economy. 





If you sleep in a good bed five days a week, you will not be 
happy with a springless cotton mattress for weekends. All- 
in-all, rubber mattresses are best for boats, and well worth 
the added first cost. 

Do not let anyone talk you into taking your family to sea 
without at least two good carbon dioxide fire extinguishers 
or into economizing on ground tackle. You do not need a 
technically trained mind to tell you that you can get along 
with an ordinary alarm clock until someone gives you a 
marine clock for Christmas, or that you do not need a 
feathering propeller, or that the quality of your meals afloat 
depends more upon your care in selecting a cook than upon 
the lavishness of the galley equipment. 

There is one pitfall always waiting for the big executive 
who sells an unsophisticated country boat builder the idea 
of building a boat for about half price; the price being 
what the executive wants to spend rather than the actual 
cost of the boat. Such a story seldom has a happy ending. 
Your designer can usually help you pick out a reliable 
builder, but there is little he can do to save on the cost of 
materials where they are hard to replace and will soon need 
replacing, where they will jeopardize the safety of your ship 
or lower her resale value. 

The question is what can the designer do in the matter 
of inherent design that will give you more boat for your 
money. In the first place it would seem sensible to determine 
just what service is to be expected of the vessel. If racing 
under the present long distance racing rule for cruising 
boats is our object, we are pretty well licked before we start, 
for while being an excellent attempt at evaluation of factors 
bearing on speed in boats built with little regard to cost, the 
rule does not encourage economy. It was written before the 
days of high income taxes and the resulting gold-platers 
might indicate that some “money changers crept into the 
temple” when this formula, which could be called the 
Golden Rule, was developed. There are one or two weak 
attempts at economy in the rule, a credit for having an iron 
keel instead of lead and a credit for carrying cruising canvas. 
There is, however, no bonus given for a vessel carrying all 
her ballast inside, and the cruising canvas provision which 
very wisely limits headsails and spinnaker to reduce cost, 
also forbids setting the spinnaker ahead of the headstay in 
the most efficient and handiest manner. All in all, it would 
seem, if we are looking for economy, we had best forget 
the present rule and write our own by returning to the 
fundamentals of transportation. Let us try to build a boat 
that will carry a useful load safely, quickly and comfortably 
at the least cost. After all this is the rule that fits the majority 
of sailors. 

Now let us first consider those who want a boat for living 
aboard for long periods and for use mostly in protected or 
semi-protected waters, for cruising, let us say, to New Eng- 
land in the summer and South through the bays and inland 
waterways for the winter months. This boat will normally 
seldom go to sea and theri for only comparatively short hops 
from port to port, when she will be handled by a small but 
competent crew. You old timers have undoubtedly already 
guessed that one answer to the sixty-four dollar question 
could be a modernized sharpie. 

For illustration we will use one designed a couple of years 
ago for a client in Manila, She was designed not with the 
present situation in view, but as a boat of very simple con- 

struction that presented no mold loft difficulties and could 





































































































Above, the plan of a conventional 40-foot auxiliary is sketched under the 60-foot sharpie to the same 
scale. The boats cost about the same but the sharpie wins by a large margin in the matter of room 
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The 50-footer (bottom) compares favorably in cost with the 39-focter above her. Again the drawings 


are to the same scale, giving a comparison of the accommodations 
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be built easily by native labor. She is admittedly not the 
ultimate in sharpies, but we have the drawings made and 
they will answer our purpose nicely. The only limitation 
imposed on the designer in this case was that the boat be 
long enough to have headroom without cheating, and what 
developed from this simple requirement is most interesting 
in our present discussion. We find we have a boat 60’ over- 
all, 12’6” beam and 3’ draft. You will probably immediately 
throw up your hands in horror at the thought of a 60-foot 
boat in these times, but let us examine the situation a little 
more closely. The first cost and maintenance cost of any 
boat, as well as the size of her crew, sails and anchors, is 
largely a matter of what the vessel weighs, or her displace- 
ment. This sharpie weighs only eleven and a half tons, no 
more than the weight of many conventional auxiliaries of 
approximately 40 feet overall length. Her cost will be no 
more than the cost of a good 40-foot keel auxiliary. There is 
no keel pattern to make nor outside ballast to buy, a saving 
here of at least $1200 even if the conventional boat used 
cast iron outside ballast, for the sharpie can be ballasted 
with common bricks. There are further savings in the simple 
framing, diagonal planking and the tight, strong, flush deck 
without costly trunk houses. This 60-footer can certainly be 
built in‘less time and at less cost than the conventional 40- 
footer of the same weight, and can be built by anyone who 
is just a good boat carpenter. 

Just for the sake of comparison, we have sketched the 
plan view of a conventional 40-footer to the same scale and 
the outline of her cabin sole just below the sharpie. It is 
evident that in the matter of room the sharpie wins by a 
long margin. Now let us make other comparisons, starting 
with speed under power, The 40-footer will have a cruising 
speed of seven knots and a gasoline consumption of two 
gallons per hour with a direct drive engine of 160 cubic 
inches. The sharpie will cruise at nine and one-half knots 
on three gallons per hour, using a 242 cubic inch engine 
costing $1250. Under power she will not only outdistance 
most auxiliaries, but it will take a very fast power boat to 
equal her daily average. Carrying sail in a breeze she will 
be fast with started sheets, and will sail right by most auxil- 
iaries of her weight and cost. She will also sail right by many 
power boats. She will go to windward nicely and compare 
favorably with the 40-footer in this respect. For inland cruis- 
ing where oue likes to poke areund in shallow waters, make 
fast to the limb of a tree or jump ashore over the bow, her 
shoal draft will be a great convenience. 

In designing a sharpie for modern conditions, it seems 
well to depart slightly from the lines of older sharpies that 
were flat bottomed and planked straight across. Nowadays 
a motor is part of the picture, and the construction indicated 
with keel and shaft log would seem to be the best. A slight 
deadrise or vee-bottom has several advantages. The bottom 
is stronger, the bilge water collects at the center where the 
pump will remove most of it; also the beam can be greater 
in a sharpie with deadrise without sacrificing sailing ability, 
as a wide, flat bottomed boat will not sail well. While the 
deadrise in this sharpie is the same throughout the length 
of the boat for simplicity of construction, she might be im- 
proved with a little more deadrise at bow and stern. 

This particular boat was designed with a centerboard 
that can be easily removed for painting, and as an alternate 
design the bulwarks were tumbled home with the idea of 
using leeboards. Leeboards would be economical and prac- 
tical for the service intended. There would be no structural 
problem of building a leakproof well, no centerboard to 
remove every time the bottom is painted and no problem 
of working the interior accommodations around the center- 
board trunk. Good stout leeboards also make excellent 
fenders when lying alongside a wharf as is common in coast- 
wise cruising. The Dutch and English have used leeboards 
successfully for many generations and although we may 
think the aeroplane designers invented the streamlined 
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wing section, the Dutch have been using leeboards of this 
same section for a hundred years or so. (For further 
information on leeboards see “Motor Boating,” January 
1948; “London Thames Barges,” by M. S. Tod; “Dutch 
Yachts,” by J. Ph. Hartog, and Chapelle’s “Boatbuilding.” 

Now let us look at the disadvantages of our sharpie and 
let us try to be entirely fair. It is not unusual for either a 
yachtsman or a designer to be partial to some particular 
type of boat, and condemn all other types which he has 
probably neither owned nor sailed. For example, I must 
confess a tendency to consider a certain little keel cutter, a 
blue double ender, superior to all other boats regardless. of 
size, type, cost or color. We have all heard centerboard 
boat owners declare vehemently that a keel boat is just no 
good and keel boat owners are likely to be just as sure that 
all centerboarders are bad. Of course, neither is right, and 
usually when you pin the loudest of these gentlemen down, 
you will find he has never owned nor sailed a good boat of 
the type he is denouncing. 

It is hard indeed to get a sound opinion from anyone on 
our subject as there are few designers who have designed 
sharpies, fewer designers or yachtsmen who have sailed 
sharpies and few living builders who have built one. With a 
background of having designed some sharpies and having 
built and done considerable sailing in a replica of Commo- 
dore Monroe’s Egret as well as having been for many years 
the happy owner of a smart keel cutter, it may be safe for 
me to venture a humble opinion without risk of starting 
another chain reaction between keelers and centerboarders. 

I would not choose the sharpie for offshore cruising or 
if most of my sailing were in open, rough water with con- 
siderable windward work under sail. The sharpie will go 
to windward through a chop in fair comparison to most 
boats her weight, but she bangs around in much the same 
manner as a Star boat and does not give you the comfort- 
able, secure feeling of a good keel boat under these condi- 
tions. Also the sharpie is capsizable, but this is not the 
hazard one might suppose, for among the many shoal draft 
skipjacks and bugeyes that ply the rugged Chesapeake both 
winter and summer, capsizes are very, very rare. It would 
also seem that the smaller sharpies are not too practical for 
most grown ups. In the 33-foot Egret, the cabin had just 
sitting headroom between the sole and the deck, was divided 
by a huge centerboard trunk and was not comfortable. 
There are some rugged souls who would attempt long sea 
voyages in the 60-foot sharpie, but this is not to be recom- 
mended for the average man. She is well suited to those 
hardy perennials who follow the coast line with the seasons 
and live aboard for long periods—the many writers, artists 
and retired people who find life afloat more pleasant and 
economical than life ashore. Most of these are cramped for 
space in the conventional 12-ton auxiliary cruiser and would 
find a 12-ton sharpie to be a lot more boat for their money. 

And now let us consider the problem of the man who 
expects to use an auxiliary for offshore work or whose con- 
dition of servitude is such that his sailing is done in open 
and deeper waters. What can a designer do to give him 
more for his money? We cannot do as much in inherent 
design as we did for the long-shore gunkholer, but we cer- 
tainly can do something. As an example of what not to do 
let us look at the photograph of the handsome hull shown 
on the railway. She is 39’ overall, 29’6” waterline, 9’2” 

(Continued on page 74) 
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“‘Barnswallow’s”’ offshore rig consists of two yards, or spinnaker poles, each 
fitted to a gooseneck riding on a four-foot track. Each has a topping lift, 


With headsails furled and yards catabilled. Note inhaul-outhaul, forward guy and after braces, all tended from a pit 


Merriman roller furlers, and genoa and staysail hal- 
yard winches on mast. Roller furlers have shields to 
prevent wire from jumping the reel 





Her standard anchor is a 50-Ilb. Danforth which 

never comes on deck as it is stowed in a hawse 

pipe (above). Note lack of turnbuckles on deck, 
and reefing reel on the boom 


The catabilled yard (left) clears the genoa; it 
is steadied by its own braces and held clear 
with its lift 


“Barnswallow’s’’ novel mooring rig (right) con- 
sists of a Navy seaplane-type rubber buoy sup- 
porting a vertical spar. The top is finished in a 
Neptune's trident upon which the mooring lines 
are hooked when getting under way. The pen- 
nant is 2"’ wire, Neoprene-covered. Since the 
spar is 8’ high, it is a simple matter to pick off 
and secure the pennant 








SIMPLIFIED SAILING 


6 ice photographs of Capt. Paul Hammond’s Barnswallow are 
an interesting example of how the crewing problem on a moder- 
ate sized cruising boat can be simplified by judicious use of mechani- 
cal aids. All heavy work can be done from the cockpit; main halyard, 
main sheet, both headsail sheets and both anchor warps lead to the 
cockpit only. 

Barnswallow is 40’ X 30’ X 10’5” X< 5/1”. She carries 585 sq. ft. in 
her working sails and 300 sq. ft. in her genoa. 


Rosenfeld photos 


The mainsail reefing winch is located on top 
of the cuddy and the staysail sheet winch 
on the port side. The genoa sheet winch is 
on deck. Directly forward (shown just above 
the rail cap) is an open deck cowl through 
which is led the port anchor warp 


One person standing in the cockpit (right) deals 

with all sheets and, when one is finished ‘‘heav- 

ing round” on winch, the pawls hold the line 

fast. The mainsheet is a two-part 5/16” stain-* 

less steel 6 X 19 flexible wire; sheets for the 

genoa and staysail are single part flexible 
3/16” stainless steel 


Here the port yard is set, the staysail furled and the genoa 
used as a spinnaker but partly furled. This is but a single 
example of ‘’Barnswallow’s’’ many possible sail combina- 
tions. Both headsails can be “‘reefed’’ from the cockpit 
by rolling up the desired area and securing the furling line 
to a cleat to hold the partially rolled up sail in place 
































GOLD-PLATERS ARE FINE BUT --- 


The Stars Demonstrate That Good Skippers Can Win With Ordinary Boats 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


E HAVE HEARD some moaning and 
groaning lately about the high cost 
of successful Star boat racing. The 
‘burden of the plaint is that “You 
have to pay a custom builder $3000 
to get a boat you can win important 
races with.” This sounds sort of familiar. In 1918, when Ike 
Smith was building Stars for around $425, it was freely pre- 
dicted that the class would soon be broken up when word 
got around that Henry Nevins had built a fancy job for 
L. A. D. Persival for $1000. The class managed to survive 
the blow and was still struggling along with 926 registered 
boats in 1932, when it was rumored that Purdy got $2500 
for the Star in which Eddie Fink won the Internationals. 
The going price then for run-of-the-mill Stars was close to 
$1000. This same Eddie Fink, sailing an old and inexpensive 
Star, later beat the ears off Mist under another skipper. Un- 
der the baleful influence of Mist and subsequent super-gold- 
platers, the Star Class has now dwindled to a mere 3000 
boats or thereabouts. If things keep on, with a dozen or 
more Owners a year paying $3000 for exceptionally fine, 
hand-carved Stars, we predict that within a few seasons 
there will be only 4000 or 5000 of this class of boat left in 
competition. 

Anyhow, we got to looking into the situation, because 
this is not solely a Star boat problem but pertains in greater 
or lesser measure to other one-design classes in which some 
latitude is allowed in construction and equipment—Light- 
nings, Comets, Snipes and others, And we have concluded 
that it’s pure fish-oil. 

Mind you, no one decries the high-quality, custom-built, 
personalized Star, or Lightning or whatever. If I were a 
hot Star boat skipper, which I’m not, and my balance sheet 
showed a substantial excess of income over operating costs 
(Don't be silly, Taylor), Y'd go to the best Star builder I 
could find and pay him his price for the best Star he could 
build. Lots of people pay $3000 and more for fancy automo- 
biles, and many a Cadillac, Lincoln and Packard has been 
pulled out of a ditch (into which an inept driver dumped 
it through no fault of the car) by an ancient Chevrolet or 
Ford whose owner made a habit of keeping out of ditches. 
A really fine boat of any class is a joy to own. Her skipper 
may be able to keep her in race-winning condition with a 
little less effort than some of his rivals with cheaper boats, 
and he may eventually pass her along to his grandchildren 
when some of the cheaper boats of her vintage are scrapped. 
But in the meanwhile, he won’t win more than his share of 
races unless he sails her exceptionally well, and among his 
most dangerous rivals will be other good skippers whose 
boats cost half what his did. 

Before the war new Stars cost $1000 to $1850 (excluding 
the gold-platers). The prices now run from $1500 to $2500 
(again excluding the special jobs). Here are a few figures. A 
Brooklyn builder quotes $1500, ready to race except for 
sails. A Bronx builder quotes $1125 for a hull, complete and 
painted, with keel. An upstate builder asks $995 for hull, 
keel and all built-in fittings but with a priming coat of paint 
only. Actual figures show that each of the two latter boats 
have been completed ready to sail for an additional $300 or 
$350. Figures also show that some of these very boats, with 
not particularly famous skippers, were doing very well in 





competition last season. A Canadian sailor (aged over 70, 
by the way) recently built his own Star for $656, according 
to his detailed accounting. An excellent suit of sails is 
quoted at $300. 

Admittedly, these cheaper boats are not turned over to 
the owner with the beautifully polished finish of a top- 
priced custom-built Star, But after a month in commission, 
the finest Star built, with a careless, sloppy owner, may be 
pretty much of a mess in rig and hull while a cheap boat, 
with. the application of plenty of enthusiasm and elbow 
grease by her owner, may have as fine a racing bottom as 
the one the top-priced boat came out of the shop with. From 
that point on, the two boats will be pretty even, depending 
on who takes care of them and how, up to the point 10 or 
15 years hence where the top quality boat, if she has had 
good care in the interim, will still be in good shape while 
the cheap boat, if raced hard, may be showing her age. 
Few racing skippers keep any boat that long. 

Much of the price difference between an ordinary and a 
gold-plated Star, or other boat, goes into hand-finishing and 
into minor refinements and conveniences demanded by the 
high-priced customer. These are things that an owner who 
must save dollars but has some time and energy to expend 
can supply for himself with equal results, assuming the 
basic material and workmanship of the cheaper boat are 
reasonably good. No boat is a bargain if she’s planked with 
boxwood and fastened with gray iron, but good, standard 
boat building materials don’t cost much more than poor 
ones. 

Star rules allow slightly more variation in hull form than 
most one-design classes. But these variations are no mystery 
and do not affect the cost of the boat. For a dollar any 
builder can get the measurement certificate of any Star 
ever raced, and if he’s a boatbuilder he can copy it. By and 
large, Stars built to the limit of roundness in fore-and-aft 
and thwartships contours go best in light weather and off 
the wind; while flatter, straighter hulls with maximum 
weight keels do better to windward and in a breeze. Either 
extreme is a gamble. A boat built to the original Star lines 
will probably, year in and year out, score more points 
(though she may win fewer individual races) than either 
extreme type, especially if she is campaigned around where 
diverse local conditions must be met, as are the leading Stars 
that compete in regional and world championships, Some 
boats get reputations as light or heavy weather performers 
simply because their skippers happen to be better light or 
heavy weather sailors. : 

In fact, it comes down to the skippers and crews. The 
crack skippers naturally want the best in a boat, so most of 
them go to builders with crack reputations. As a result, more 
of some outstanding builder’s boats finish at the top of the 
class and his reputation skyrockets, riding partly on the skill 
of his customers. This is no new idea—the late Nat Herres- 
hoff once confided that the most important single element in 
designing a racing yacht was to choose the right owner. 

Put a mediocre skipper in the leading boat in any one- 
design class, and the best skipper in an average boat, and 
the best skipper will win four times out of five. Any one- 
design class, Stars included, can point to plenty of examples 
where a championship boat, bought (usually at a premium 

(Continued on page 80) 











With practice, skipper and crew can present quite a symmetrical pattern, like a well trained dancing chorus 


STAR BOAT SAILORS, 
ACROBATS OF YACHTING 


This is the Injun-pony-riding or Frederic Remington technique 


Here’s how they look if they don’t hike out 


Rubber boots wouldn't help a Star crew much. The 
farther out the feet (right) the better the leverage 
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Photos by Peter Gales 


ACHTSMEN returning from the races at Bermuda a few 


years ago reported finding the following advertisement 
in Bermuda's daily Royal Gazette: 





FOR SALE 


STAR BOAT. 2 Sets of Sails, Stainless Steel Rigging: 
Also Osteopathic Table. Call 1132. 











And while we were pondering the implications, pho- 
ogee Peter Gales, of Los Angeles, Calif., sent us in a 
set of pictures which makes the whole matter quite clear. 
They demonstrate why it is that Star boat sailors frequently 
retire from competition before the age of 70, and why even 
quite youthful Star sailors might occasionally find an osteo- 
pathic table a handy thing to have around the house. 
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‘‘ Aquarelle’’ entering between the jetties at Manasquan Inlet. Her stern in the air, she began to shoot down the racing swells 
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An Autumn Cruise from Long Island Sound to Chesapeake Bay 


By TALBOT HAMLIN 





E WERE TOLD later that we were the 
smallest boat on the southern run that 
year. This was not quite true; there 
were two or three vessels we saw or 
heard about that beat us by a foot or so. 
But Aquarelle is small; she’s a 24-foot 
Dee Wite with eight-foot beam, hard- 
chined with a concave vee bottom and, as we had her load- 
ed, she drew almost two and a half feet. She was powered 
then with an ancient 6-cylinder Universal 45 hp., with a 
2.5:1 reduction gear. We'd bought her the winter before 
and spent the summer aboard in Westcott Cove near 
Stamford, Conn., getting her ready for the passage South. 

I had a six months’ sabbatical leave coming to me and a 
book to revise. I could do that as well in a boat as ashore— 
or even better. So, we thought, why not stay on board 
Aquarelle and when fall came go down to Florida? My wife 
loved living afloat as much as I did; she turned out to be a 
good co-captain as well as the perfect crew. 

The inlet and Long Island Sound were smoking from the 
cold on the clear, still October morning we started, and there 
was skim ice in the bilges of the boats already hauled out. 
But the day warmed little by little, and we thought happily 
of the sun and the summer weather toward which we were 
bound. Aquarelle had been hauled; workmen were still busy 
at the last few tightenings and adjustments. We were long 
past schedule when at last we rounded The Cows, and set 
our course for Execution Rock. 

We need not linger over our adventures between Stamford 
and New York—how our delay in starting upset the schedule 
we had planned so carefully to take advantage of the tide, 
how we turned back in Hell Gate and spent the night off 
College Point, our trip around New York City through the 
Harlem River and down a Hudson very rough under a stiff 
southerly against an ebb tide, and our two days—chiefly of 
heavy rain—in the 79th Street boat basin. But those 48 hours 
were a foretaste of the strangeness and richness of life 
afloat. To be in one’s own home city, in the center of things 
yet withdrawn from crowds and pressure—so cozy and at 
home yet definitely more conscious of the boats around, 
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their crews and their comings and goings, than of the mil- 
lions across Riverside Drive—that was a new experience 
which we savored to the full. We did our errands, stowed 
supplies, and said good-bye to many New York friends in a 
party on board in the rain. 

When Monday came, warm and soft, with a light 
westerly breeze, we were ready to go. With a mixture of 
confidence and anxiety, we got a full tank of gasoline, cast 
off our lines, and set out down the sparkling Hudson, The 
Weather Bureau had promised light westerly breezes all 
day; at Sandy Hook the Coast Guard, when the skipper 
telephoned, said it was an ideal day for the Manasquan run 
and that they would keep a lookout for us. As we slipped 
down the river our spirits rose with every mile, though our 
eyes were occupied. with acres of floating wooden waste to 
be avoided—logs, timbers, boards, crates. 

In New York’s Lower Bay we became conscious that the 
wind was backing slowly into the south and freshening; 
quite heavy puffs from behind Sandy Hook set up a chop 
and spray began to come aboard. So far we had seemed 
magically to avoid any close contact with New York’s con- 
gested harbor traffic, but now we were going to find out how 
the Pilot Rules operated. Behind us and to port a tug with 
two loaded refuse barges was creeping up on us, headed 
diagonally across our course from Romer Shoals to Sandy 
Hook. We watched her carefully for half an hour. I knew 
we had the right of way, so I held my course; for she was the 
overtaking vessel and was rapidly getting into the burdened 
zone, though evidently she was planning to cross our bows. 

I had heard that tows were sometimes inconsiderate. 
Should we bear off to starboard and circle behind the tow? 
But the tow was long and I didn’t want to lose the time, so 
we kept on, ready to swing at the last minute if necessary. 
My wife kept a lookout forward; my eyes were on the tug. 
Then, when the tug was almost abeam and not over 100 
yards away, I saw the tow line slack and the tug bear sharply 
to port; she was letting us go by! I opened our throttle wide, 
we swung past the tug’s bow, well away from her, then re- 
sumed our course. The tug’s captain waved at us pleasantly 
from the pilot house as the tow picked up speed. He had 
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observed the rules! Later we discovered that tugboats in 
general are meticulous in following them. 

As we caine up to the Hook the little Bay squall blew 
itself out. How otten, with a southwest breeze, the wind is 
stronger from over the land than it is in open water, There 
remained only a light breeze as the coast opened up and 
we rose to an exhilarating long ocean swell. 


The skipper, studying the chart, decided that we could 
save at least two miles by laying a straight course across 
False Hook, and that with our 2’6” draft we could forget the 
bar entirely. He hadn’t thought of what the heavy swell 
would do as it swept over the steep shoaling. Suddenly he 
was aware that the swells were steepening rapidly; ahead he 
saw two big ones rear up into knife-edge crests; then break 
and roar shoreward, leaving a great white curtain behind 
them. We gave Aquarelle a sharp port helm and stood out 
to sea for the buoy we should have cleared in the beginning. 
We had received our first lesson: In the open ocean, behave 
as though your boat drew 20 feet, and follow the buoys! 

As we rounded the buoy we noticed the wind was getting 
more and more into the south, dead ahead, but the sea was 
still smooth over the great, swinging swell. We watched 
Sandy Hook draw gradually aft, the Highlands marching 
along beyond it as though trying to keep us company. Far 
ahead we saw the dim outlines of the buildings of Asbury 
Park. Our Universal hummed along with steady persistency. 
Astern, our clinker-built Baltzer dinghy danced easily over 
the waves. 

Off Deal, the wind freshened and began to come in strong 
puffs from the southsoutheast; the sea) crinkled, broke into 
whitecaps, and rapidly built up, in that comparatively shal- 
low water, a nasty, steep, breaking chop running at right 
angles across the swell. Our 24-foot hull was exactly the 
right length to jump to it, and jump she did. The mate, at 
the wheel, eased Aquarelle into the growing sea, and then 
we found ourselves among the fish traps. Again and again 
we were forced to run out to sea to avoid them; the shore 
line grew more and more distant; the buildings of Asbury 
Park were a long time moving astern; the sea was getting 
heavier every minute, and the afternoon was slipping by. 
The sun, nearing the horizon, was dim in a growing over- 
cast of thin cloud. 

We were running throttled’ down to ease the motion. The 
mate, easing off and then into the sea, said later that she 
got more experience in those two hours or so off Asbury 
than she had expected from the whole cruise. Meanwhile 
the skipper listened in anxious tenseness to the engine hum, 
kept a lookout ahead for the long rows of fish-trap stakes, 
watched the compass, and examined the shore ahead for 
signs of the inlet we were seeking. At last, as the sun drew 
close to the horizon, we saw Shark River, Avon, and Belmar 
fall abaft the beam, and ahead we made out the long line 
of the Manasquan Inlet jetty interrupting the light, surf- 
bordered beach. 

We rounded our last fish trap, went inshore of another, 
and just as the sun sank we passed the inlet bell and set our 
course in to the narrow passage between the jetties. With 
the sea now abaft the beam we picked up speed. The swells, 
as we approached the inlet grew steeper and shorter and 
seemed to race more swiftly. 
Just between the jetty lights 
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‘‘Aquarelle’s’’ cabin, 
looking forward. During 
those cold evenings at 
Cape May we came io 
appreciate our cabin and 
to rejoice that we had 
decided to install kero- 
sene lamps 





and the boat regained her normal speed. One more coast 
on the front side of a swell and we were suddenly in calm 
water, the ocean left behind. 

As if in celebration the sky, with the setting of the sun, 
broke into gorgeous red, with streaks of turquoise and 
plumes of fire above a dim horizon; as we passed up the 
harbor the water, too, was purple and rose. We tied up at 
Capt. Sam Good’s dock at dusk. Our first long run—our only 
one in the open ocean for the entire cruise—was ended. 
There had not been the “light westerly” promised us, but 
in a way we were glad; for, tired though we were from the 
leaping of our tiny Aquarelle to that angry chop, the sea had 
proved we had an able and dry boat that, short of unavoid- 
able accidents, would take us where we wanted to go. 

During the night there was a brief but fierce line squall 
and the temperature sank like a plummet. The high plumes 
of cloud and the western cloud bank which had given us our 
brilliant sunset had been prophetic of a polar front. Winter 
was catching up on.us again; the next day was sunny and 
cold, with a strong northwest breeze. We spent the day at 
Brielle—our first new port on the way south—because we 
wanted to see what it was like but even more because we 
had begun to discover one of the great joys of life afloat, 
acquaintance with other boat people. We were berthed 
between Captain Good’s Helen G, a large charter fishing 
boat, and the ShirBill, Captain Jerry Baird. The two owners 
were busy painting, adjusting engines, making ready for the 
run to Florida. Both of them were helpful cordiality itself. 
They had helped us make fast the night before; Captain and 
Mrs. Good now told us where to shop and drove us back to 
the pier with our bundles; Captain Baird’s warm welcome 
and cheerful advice were those of an old friend with com- 
mon interests. Little did we dream that the first boat we 
should see coming through the Palm Beach inlet would be 
Helen G, or that right across the pier from our Riviera berth 
ShirBill would be docked! 

Through the Manasquan-Barnegat Canal, winding be- 
tween green marsh islands, now in wide, shallow bay and 
now in narrow channel, we followed the markers south. The 
day was cool, the breeze gusty from the north. The tall, 
slim shaft of Barnegat Light appeared ahead, drew near, and 
then with the winding of the channel seemed to walk along 
with us. It was gray and 
stormy-looking to the west 








they were like smooth, racing 
hills. Aquarelle, her stern in 
the air, began to shoot; for a 
moment the skipper, who as 
usual on entering a harbor 
was at the wheel, wondered 
if she would answer the 
helm. Acutely conscious of 
the rocks of the jetty to star- 
board, he closed the throttle 
a little; the swell swept ahead 








The quaint cove of Shellinger’s Landing at Cape May, N.J. 


and north though the clouds 
ended in a hard line follow- 
ing the shore; but in the east 
the sharp, graceful tower 
against the clear green-blue 
sky had the purity and the 
magic of an Yves Tanguy 
painting, 

At Beachhaven, looking for 
a place to tie up, we shouted 

(Continued on page 76) 























































Graham Young photos 
In the afternoon we breasted the current of the Demerara, a yel- 
low python writhing sluggishly out of the steaming jungle 





(Last month Mr. Wightman told the story of “Wylo’s” landfall 
: after a passage across the South Atlantic from South Africa and 
| her reception at Fortaleza, Brazil. Here is his account of a 
further passage.—Ep.) 


E HAD TO leave Fortaleza for Georgetown, capi- 
\\ tal of British Guiana, at the mouth of the Demerara 
River, as the slipway we needed to repair the leak 
was unprocurable at Fortaleza. We had two choices of 
course. We could head out to sea until we ran out of the 
southeast trades, and so have the northeast trades—when 
we picked them up—broad on the quarter; but we would 
be a long way from the coast should the leak become 
dangerous. Or we could lay a course straight for Georgetown, 
in which case we would be nearer the coast but would 
have the northeast trades right on the beam. From Cape 
Camocim, just west of the bay of Ceara, the coast dips back 
into the great bight into which the Amazon flows, then 
swings out again to where the three Guianas lie: French, 
Dutch and British. 

We decided on the straight line from Cape Camocim to 
Georgetown. At the deepest part of the bight, opposite the 
Amazon, we should be nearly 300 miles offshore. This at 
least kept us out of the bight; a gloomy region where the 
two trades struggle for mastery, with the Equatorial Current 
doing spectacular and unpredictable things to you. 

As Wylo sailed away from her berth under double spin- 
nakers the morning fleet of jangadas was making for the 
fishing grounds, hundreds of them skimming in a long line 
across her bows. Like a gray gull in a. swarm of white 
butterflies, Wylo glided through them, and the rushing 
sound of their progress was broken by shouts, greetings, 
laughter and farewells. 

According to the hydrographic publications, we should 
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carry the southeast trades as far as The Line, which would 
take us, with fair winds and spinnakers set, half way across 
the Amazonian Bight. From there we should be only a few 
days’ sail from British Guiana. 

We left Fortaleza with a fresh breeze at east-southeast and 
held it through a beautiful night till dawn the next day when 
we ran into an apocalyptic confusion of the skies. Heavy 
thunderheads were circling round ponderously as far as the 
eye could see. There was a turmoil of seas running in from 
everywhere and Wylo was standing on her head. Just after 
the sun rose, one of those heavy masses of cloud started to 
form into the enormous arch that heralds a squall and moved 
over the sea towards us. Across its mouth lightning was 
stabbing down to the surface of the sea and the thunder 
sounded like cannonballs rolling across a ballroom floor. 

We skated across the cabin top to get those spinnakers 
stowed, and only just got them secured when the abomina- 
tion struck her beam on, with a solid wall of rain. As Wylo 
staggered through the squall, we crouched naked and had 
a good bath. The wind rose to a shriek and we knelt in the 
cockpit with our eyes shut and let it try to drown us. Al- 
though the cockpit has 2” drains, the water was swirling 
about our thighs before the shrieking dropped to a wail, 
to a moan, to a sigh, and was gone, The sun broke through, 
and in a few minutes the decks were steaming. The whole 
affair had not lasted ten minutes. But that squall came from 
the northeast, and we were still 200 miles from the Equator. 

Soon we were blowing along under spinnakers again, but 
by evening we knew the morning squall had been the warn- 
ing we hoped it was not. The wind swung gently but per- 
sistently round from southeast to northeast. There was 
nothing spectacular about it, but it was curiously convincing. 
It frosted the whole vast expanse of the ocean a beautiful 
dark blue and the temperature dropped several degrees. 
This was a different wind. 

After we had got the spinnakers in and hoisted the full 
suit of fore-and-afters, Gray and I sat down in the cockpit 
to savor this new kind of sailing. All the way from South 
Africa we had had the wind aft, 4000 miles of a following 
wind. We were now reaching along with a beam wind that 
looked as though it had come to stay. Under the steady 
pressure Wylo, held at a constant angle of heel, was snoring 


By this time we were 
both showing the re- 
sults of lack of sleep. 
When Gray took his 
trick at the tiller he 
just could not keep 
awake. In the midst 
of talking to me he 
would wander and his 
eyes would drop 
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through the still, smooth water. So we sailed through the 
doldrums just as slick as that! 

On the third day out, 90 miles off the coast, we ran into 
_an immense area of heavy rips that would have given me 

the jitters had we encountered them at night. Amongst the 
hurrying white horses, Wylo was-suddenly tripping, halting, 
and reeling through water in which something sinister was 
taking place beneath the surface. I sat wrenching at the 
helm in a world of slobberings, suckings, sighs and a curious 
sound that was somewhere between a whistle and a creak. 
We got the impression of mighty forces at work below, 
something hastily concealed, something confused and men- 
acing. When next we got sights for longitude, we had been 
set 60 miles ahead of our position by log. We had heard 
tales of what the Equatorial Current can do in this region, 
so we concluded those tide rips were the start of it. 

On the fourth day out we crossed The Line just after 
11:00 a.m. We were now nearly half way across the great 
bight into which the Amazon flows, and over 200 miles 
from the coast. We wanted to get across this place of ill 
omen and Wylo had up everything that would draw, until 
8:00 p.m., when a steep cross sea started to come in from 
the north. The wind swung a couple of points towards the 
north and freshened, and Wylo was soon leaping at the seas 
and flinging the water all over herself. We got the main 
off her before dark. Soon it was blowing so hard on the beam 
that even under mizzen and foresail she was down to her 
rubbing strake. 

It worked up into a wild and dirty night. Wylo, pressed 
down by the weight of wind, sheered through the phos- 
phorescent water in a bath of flame. As the seas struck her 
on the beam she lay over steeply, and the spray curved 
across the deck. Across the arch of the cabin top, fiery beads 
of phosphorescence wriggled all night in the darkness. Over 
the bows, sheets of spray were flying up into the taut fore- 
sail and streaming raggedly off its foot. It was a night in 
which we thought much of the gear aloft. 

The log for the sixth day says: “Porpoises all round us, 
leaping clear of the water and falling back with a tremen- 
dous smack. As the wind died they left us. Hove to from 
4:00 to 6:00 a.m., wind very light. Weather unsettled with 
big tumbling sea and sky full of thunderheads and rain 
squalls. Lat. 2° 58’ N Long. 48° 22’ W Run 71 miles. 
Temperature in cabin 90°.”* 
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The only relief from the heat was to tow overside, and then we 
had to be careful of sharks! 


The following day just before noon the sun was shining 
and we were sitting in the cockpit with the sextants ready. 
I glanced around the horizon and got a jolt. From a point 
abeam to as far as I could see ahead was a line of breaking 
seas. It was about half a mile off the beam and the seas 
were piling up and cresting on a line that might have been 
drawn with a rule. It had every appearance of a reef. Gray 
stepped up beside me and stared in silence for a moment. 

“What the devil is it?” he asked. 

I had never seer. anything more like seas breaking on 
the reef that shelters a lagoon, except that this “lagoon” 
stretched to the horizon. The likeness was increased by the 
difference in the color of the water on the other side of 
the line of breakers. Then it dawned on me. “It’s the 
Amazon—the outflow from the Amazon.” 

“But we're 250 miles off the coast.” 

“I know, but that’s what it is—look at the color of the 
water on the other side.” For a while we listened to the 
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distant muttering of the breakers. I brought Wylo up until 
the foresail shivered. “Look at that; we can’t weather it 
without tacking out to sea.” 

“Does that mean you're going to sail over that?” Grav 
indicated the line of crashing sea. 

“Well, we'll have to cross it sometime.” 

“Hm’mm, I suppose we better get it over before night.” 

“What d’you think?” 

“I'm game if you are.” 

“Right—get all the hatches battened down and the ports 
closed.” 

While Gray was battening everything down I let Wylo 
keep her course, slowly converging on the breakers. The 
line was unbroken as far ahead as I could see. It was a 
formidable-looking thing for a craft of her size to tackle. 

As Gray came up the companion I uncleated the main- 
sheet and let it whirr through the blocks; he slackened off 
the mizzen, and I gave her some foresail sheet. I touched 
the helm and her head swung slowly round. With the wind 
ca her quarter she ran steadily down on the line of breakers. 
“Here,” I said, “take the tiller; I’m going aloft to have a 
look at it—there’s time yet.” Gray stepped into the cockpit 
and took the tiller. I ran forward and shinnied up the mast. 

From aloft I had a splendid view of what lay ahead of 
Wylo, The blue seas of the northeast trades were marching 
down on the great volume of outthrust river water, and 
there they piled up and thundered over in a 300-yard strip 
of breaking seas. It looked like seas running in on a rocky 
coast. Beyond them the water was comparatively smooth. 
I did not loiter up there; Wylo was now only about 200 
yards from where the first of the great combers was turning 
over in sheets of spray. 

I reached Gray’s side and grabbed the tiller. “She'll have 
a bad time for 300 yards, but there’s smooth water on the 
other side. If you're going to stand on deck, get hold of 
one of the backstays. Jam the dropslide into the hatch and 
draw the top over.” 

As Wylo sailed serenely down on the leaping turmoil, | 
communed with myself. “Come on—buck up; she’s far abler 
than you are; all you've got to do is to steer her straight-- 
take that constriction out of your throat.” 

The outthrust of the mighty volume of river water flow- 
ing into the ocean had created an area of still water just 
before the line of breakers in which little peaked waves 
were leaping in pyramidal shapes. Except for the thunder 
of the breaking seas, it was quiet as Wylo ran smoothly 
through this. Now the bowsprit, swinging lazily over the 
blue water, pointed straight at the back of the first cresting 
roller. Its back was smooth, streaked with foam, and sloped 
up steeply to where its mighty shoulders were hunching 
forward in a toppling crest—hidden from us, but horribly 
audible. 


YACHTING 





The midday sun was unbearable and we covered the 
cockpit with an old sail from sunrise until sunset. 
We also loaded down with fruit whenever we could 


Wylo faltered for a moment. Gray stepped into the cock- 
pit. “Hang on,” he said quietly. I looked aft. Wylo was deep 
in the hollow before the first of the great seas. A teetering 
wall of water as high as the mizzen truck was swaying down 
on her. I saw at once it was impossible for her to rise to 
the top of that mountain. Indeed, if she did she would turn 
end over end. “We're going to be swept,” I shouted. 

I trimmed her tail straight at it, and her stern started 
to lift to such an angle I thought she was going to turn 
over. She plunged the end of her bowsprit deep, and as 
the cresting head thundered on board she leapt forward in 
a burst of speed—a bellowing whiteness level with her decks. 

The booms swung inboard, and with the water cascading 
from her hull she streaked down the face of that monstrous 
sea, two banners of white water whistling from her bows. 
Her flying urgency forced us back against the after end 
of the cockpit. Her hull danced and quivered with, her 
speed. Under my hand the tiller thrummed like something 
alive. Traveling like an arrow from a bow, she planed 
through a deafening turmoil of leaping water. I thought she 
was never going to stop. I glanced hurriedly astern and 
saw her wake, like the flame of a blowtorch, streaking from 
under her counter, to vanish over the top of the pursuing sea. 

Then suddenly it was over. The wall of water behind 
her became a mound that chased her smoothly; became a 
wave; vanished, and Wylo leveled up. The sails filled and 
snatched at their blocks. With the water still drooling from 
her scuppers she seemed to shake herself, then settled 
down—a little breathless perhaps—to get on with her job. 
As I rose from my knees in the cockpit, I heard a burst of 
breathless laughter from Gray as he shouted exultantly, 
“Well, if she isn’t the grandest thing!” 

She had taken us—in one long burst of speed—right 
through that upheaval. 

On the ninth day out we were under reefed main and 
full foresail. We had had no sights and only knew we were 
somewhere near the coast of Dutch Guiana. In the early 
afternoon a blurred sun showed. for a moment and we got 
some sort of sight that put us 15 miles off the coast. That 
night there was no wind, and in the morning we were 
astonished to see the wind come out of the southeast. Had 
we known then what we learned later this would have 
confirmed our position as being close to the land, for these 
southeast winds are purely local, caused by differences of 
temperature between land and sea. 

The sun was not yet up when we got her under way, and 
then it happened! Wylo was not traveling fast but there 
was a big sea pushing her along in spasmodic bursts. As she 
slid down the face of one, she struck something that stopped 
her as if she had hit a wall. I was knocked down on top 
of Gray in the cockpit. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Length over all—60’ 
Length water line—54' 
Beam—15" 

Draft—5' 

Powered by twin 6-cyl. 
165-hp. diesels. Cruis- 
ing speed 10.8 knots 
(single engine, 9.2 
knots) 

Designed by Henry A. 
Scheel 

Built by Stonington 
Boat Works, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 





Designed for extended 
coastwise cruising, ‘’Exact’’ 
is owned by J. Burr Bar- 
tram of the New York and 
Indian Harbor Yacht Clubs. 
She has been at sea under 
extreme conditions, at 
which times her steadying 
sail has reduced rolling 
most satisfactorily 


“EXACT,” AN UNUSUAL CRUISER 


The sunken deckhouse (below) is Butternut-paneled. 
It contains a Porthole Pete fireplace cooker and a Ray 
Jefferson ship-to-shore phone 


Man 
Rosenfeld photos 
Her pilothouse contains a fathometer, Photo-Electric Pilot and Ray Jefferson 
direction finder. Her Columbian throttle and clutch controls are. hydraulic 


One of “Exact’s’’ most pleasing features is her deck 
space. Deck hardware is by Merriman 


“Exact’’ has accommodations for six in the owner's party and a 

crew of two. The owner's double stateroom (above) is aft. For- 

ward of the deckhouse is another double stateroom, which may 
be divided by means of a sliding centerline partition 
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A part of the Colorado River Marathon’s 59-boat fleet in Class B coming up to the starting line on ‘Topoc Bay 
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By KENT HITCHCOCK 


The Colorado Marathon 


way down through the Grand Canyon have been con- 

quered but a few times by men and boats. Here are 
seething rapids, racing waters through the rocky gorges and 
every characteristic of an angry and tempestuous river. Not 
so the placid course of this same river along the 40 miles 
from Parker Dam in Arizona to Topoc Bay near Needles, 
Calif. This is the site of the course for the Annual Colorado 
River Marathon for stock utility outboards. October 2 was 
the scheduled date for the second running of this event and 
during the preceding week activity started to pick up on the 
river as visiting entrants, unfamiliar with the Colorado, ran 
over the course to locate the pitfalls. 

There is little to warn the uninitiated that danger lurks 
beneath the surface in these placid looking waters; yet the 
hazards are many. In many areas where the river flows 
through the flat lands it is a husky mile in width with not an 
obstruction in sight, yet the channel may be just a twisting 
winding course through sandbars varying from 12 to 50 
feet in width. There are patches of snags just under the 
surface to trap the unwary and, looking across some of the 
bays and lakes, the contestant must lay sights by landmarks 
to locate the entrance channel, invisible against the shoreline 
at any distance. Landmarks must be picked to stay in the 
main channel as at many points there are small narrow bays 
and channels, all looking just like the main stream yet lead- 
ing nowhere. The channel changes rapidly as the bars shift 
and the wise ones who learned of the hazards in last year’s 
race came early to recheck the course. It’s a long run, ap- 
proximately 80 miles from Topoc to the dam at Parker 
and back, but quite a number of drivers made run after 


Se PARTS of the mighty Colorado that wends its 


Twenty - year - old 
Johnny Drake was 
first to finish, win- 
ning the Grand 
Prize and the 
awards for the first 
boat in Class A. He 
drove on all-alumi- 
num _ Trailerboat 
powered witha 71 
hp. Mercury motor 









run through some of the tough spots until every difficult 
part of the course could be run at full bore. 

The fishermen and the few campers along the river's 
edge are about the only ones who see any of the racing 
along the course. This is truly a contestants’ race and is a 
far cry from the big racing shows put on for entertainment 
of spectators. The contestant has his hands full and his mind 
on his course in those places where danger lurks, but for 
miles the Colorado here runs through an ever-changing and 
beautiful country. There are steep, narrow gorges where 
the rocky walls rise up thousands of feet above the river, 
miles of going where the banks are lined with acres of 
giant green rushes; side channels that wind away out of 
sight and, at Lake Havasu, a forest of bleached tree tops 
reaches up from the bottom 50 feet below. 

Topoc Bay, 15 miles from Needles, Calif., home of the 
Needles Marathon Association which conducts this annual 
race, is the location of the start and finish. Using the APBA 
rules for marathon racing, 152 starters fell into six classes, 
with the starting times for each class established on a handi- 
cap system worked out by past experience. For the statis- 
tically minded, here is the starting schedule: 


Class Motor Start Handicap 
A 15 cu. in. and under 9:30a.m. Scratch 
B_ To 20 cu. in. displ. 10:19 a.m. 49 min. 
C To 30 cu. in. displ. 10:29am. 10min. 
E To 50 cu. in. displ. 10:44a.m. 16min. 
D_ To 40 cu. in. displ. 10:50 a.m. 5min. 
F 50 to 60 cu. in. and over 11:06a.m. 16min. 


Lest anyone become confused, the Class D engines in 
previous marathon appearances had made better times than 
the larger Class E motors and, therefore, were started behind 
the Es. The APBA rules for utility racing require that the 
boats be of utility type (race boats are not permitted) and 
each boat is required to weigh 7 lbs. for each cubic inch of 
engine that it carries and must carry a specified amount of 
weight in addition, to be made up of driver and added bal- 
last if necessary. The engines are required to be strictly 
stock and to measure up in every part to the factory specifi- 
cations that each utility outboard meets when sold to the 
general public for fishing or recreational purposes. 

The weatherman served up perfect weather for the race 
and each class got away on the dot. The contestants showed 
extreme good judgment in not crowding the starting line. 
The starts were well spread out, with no boat in danger of 
jumping the gun. The 33 starters in Class A looked like a 
bay full of boats, but when the 59 boats that actually got 
over the line in Class B started to mill around, it was difficult 
to see how a larger field could ever be started in this 
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location. Class C put a 29-boat field over the line and the 
Es and Fs five boats each. There were 19 Ds at the course, 
but three of the contestants got contused and started with 
the Es, while two more had tuel and water trouble before 
starting, leaving 14 in the class. 

The water was smooth throughout most of the course but 
the contestants reported a wind and a rough chop that took 
its toll of some of the flimsier boats in the broad stretches of 
Lake Havasu. One hundred and fifty-two boats started the 
race and 112 finished within the time limits. Three were dis- 
qualified for starting in the wrong class. To my knowledge, 
only one boat actually flipped over while racing. Three 
failed to finish because of hull failure and the others from 
assorted mechanical difficulties, the major portion of which 
were troubles in the auxiliary fuel tanks and systems in- 
stalled to carry enough gas to go the full distance without 
refueling or pouring gas from one tank to another. Accord- 
ing to the records, only 12 of the 152 starters had motor 
trouble, 

Let us remember that these were not normal operating 
conditions. Each engine was running as nearly wide open as 
conditions would permit and some of the broken hangers, 
plugged water systems and other troubles reported were 
without doubt due to frequent trips onto the sandbars and 
snags. The record is an outstanding testimonial to the de- 
pendability and the ruggedness of today’s outboard boat 
and motor. 

The handicaps worked out exceptionally well for Classes 
A, B and D, but were off for C, F and E. The first nine boats 
that finished were made up of three boats each from A, B 
and D. First, 4th and 9th places were Class A; 2nd, 6th and 
7th were Class B; and 3rd, 5th and 8th were Class D. The 
first Class C boat finished in 26th place; the first E in 17th 
place and the first F in 39th place. Credit must go to the 
Needles Marathon Assn. for its foresight in the posting of 
prizes, as the actual handicap finishing positions had nothing 
to do with the scoring, except in the case of the first con- 
testant to finish, who received the Grand Prize Trophy and 
a small cash bonus in addition to the awards for being first 
in his class. The $7000 in cash and trophies posted for the 
race were awarded almost entirely on the basis of finishing 
positions within each individual class. 

Twenty-year-old Johnny Drake of Needles was first to 
finish, winning the Grand Prize and the awards for the first 
boat in Class A. He drove an all-aluminum Trailorboat 
powered with a 7% hp. Mercury motor. Another local boy, 
Wayne Rudasill, cleaned house on the 59-boat B Class, 
driving a Fleetcraft boat powered with a 10 hp. Mercury. 
Bill Mills, also of Needles, won from the other 28 boats in 
Class C, driving a Speedliner boat powered with a Johnson. 
Elgin Gates, the fourth of the Needles crew to win first 
place honors, took the D Class into camp and in the doing 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A Class B boat entering the curve at Devil's Elbow. This is typical 
of the scenery along the Colorado course 


The Salton Sea Regatta 


A eatin: of the season’s last regatta down 
on California’s Salton Sea, held on October 7-10, 
could just about be reprinted year after year with 
a few changes in statistics and personnel. It would take only 
two stock stories—one to be used on the years that the 
weather permits racing and the other for those when the 
big winds come and no racing is possible. This was one of 
the good years. 

The site of the course was at Desert Beach Yacht Club, 
where the two permanent 24-buoy courses are piped into 
the bottom of the Sea. It is the same course that has pro- 
duced so many records year after year and it still appears 
that the big nine-buoy turns are one of the answers to com- 
petition speed. Timing was by the Crocker Photo-Electric 
clock. Trophies were the finest seen this year in the West. 
Salton Sea is always the catch-all for late season uncontested 
events and this year it added to its schedule the uncontested 
events from the Pacific Coast Divisional Outboard Cham- 
pionships. Posted for its first running was the silver APBA 
Trophy for unlimited hydroplanes. 

It is impossible to single out even a few events from 34 
heats of competition without slighting some worthy incident. 
The summaries tell the story for all but the race for the 
APBA Unlimited Silver Cup. The Gold Cuppers from in 
and around Detroit did not appear and there were no 
Western Cuppers in condition for the race. Hence the only 
boats on hand eligible to race for the big cup were the 225s 
and the 135s, as competition for the trophy is restricted to 
hydroplanes capable of a closed course speed of 65 m.p.h. 

Some pretty hot stuff was there, including the holders of 
every 135 and 225 record on the books. The 225 record 


Richard Hallett leading the 135s as they complete the first lap of their first heat of racing at Salton Sea 
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Rockey Stone, long in search of a world mark, finally topped the 
one-mile mark for C Racing Outboard Runabouts 


boys of both divisions declined the unlimited race, as did a 
few nonrecord holders who apparently had ideas. Roy 
Skaggs, holder of both 135 records with his Skalawaggs, 
accepted the issue together with Eddie Meyer’s Avenger III, 
Jack Kirby’s Black Jack. and Arthur Hatch’s Costa-Lotta. 

Hatch had trailored this Div. II boat from Hamilton, Ont., 
and ran into tough luck in his competition race, twisting 
off a shaft. Local machinists turned him out a new one to 
get the boat in running order for the APBA Cup Race. 
Eddie Meyer put his 185 out in front in the first heat and 
looked like a sure winner but knocked out a bit of plank- 
ing in the last lap and nearly sank. Jack Kirby’s Black Jack 
with Chick Powell at the wheel won the heat with the 
Costa-Lotta in second place, as Skaggs withdrew with trou- 
ble. Skaggs withdrew again in the second heat and the 
finishing positions were the same with a slam bang boat 
race between the two finishers to wind up the race. 

National championships were at stake for several classes 
of inboards and the racing was close and heated. Seven of 
the little 48 cubic inch hydroplanes put on two spirited 
heats of racing with the title and a new competition record 
going to Captain Willard Carroll’s Ballerina II. Ralph Phil- 
lips, Jr., of Culver City, won the Cracker Box title in straight 
heats with his Dragon-B-Hind steaming along to a new 
record in the first heat. The PODH battle for the national 
title was a dingdong affair between Dr. Louis Novotny’s 
record holder Cherub II and Elmer Cravener’s Pudgy. Each 
had two legs on the Salton Sea Perpetual Trophy for the 
class. It looked like the race, the title and the trophy to 
Novotny right into the final straightaway when, just a few 
hundred feet short of the stand, Cherub dropped from the 
race leaving the honors to Cravener. 

The mile trials took on added interest with the battle that 
has been raging all year between Sid Street, of Kansas City, 
and Paul Sawyer, of San Antonio, Texas, about to come to a 
head, The issue was never settled for the power plant in 
Sid’s Z-Z-Zip came unstuck as he was part way through his 
first shot at the 225 Div. I record, putting parts all over the 
Sea. Sawyer’s one-way run through the trap, of 100.11 
m.p-h., was the highlight of the regatta. His Belligero 
couldn’t quite turn the return run fast enough to bring the 
average up to the 100 m.p.h. mark. Here are the corrected 
figures on all the record performances: 
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Capt. Willard Carroll's little ‘Ballerina II’ won the 48 Cu. In. 
title and established new records for the class 





Five mile competition records—Cracker Box, 60.484 
m.p-h., Ralph Phillips, Jr., Dragon-B-Hind; B Racing In- 
board Runabouts, 53.066, Pete Coffee (Ed Parsley), Vina 
Mae III; 48 Cu. In. Hydroplanes, 55.659, R. H. Scott (Wil- 
lard Carroll), Ballerina II. 

One mile records—B. Racing Inboard Runabouts, 56.202 
m.p.h., Pete Coffee (Ed Parsley), Vina Mae III; C Racing 
Outboard Runabouts, 56.888, Rockey Stone, My Girl; 295 
Cu. In. Div. I, 99.820, Paul Sawyer, Jr., Belligero II; 225 
Cu. In. Div. II, 94.240, L. O. Turner, Green Hornet I; 
48 Cu. In. Hydros, 57.995, Capt. W. Carroll, Ballerina II; 
Cracker Box Inboards, 68.562, Glenn Miller, Little Stinker. 

One of the interesting new boats at the regatta was the 
B Racing inboard runabout Ghost Rider, owned and driven 
by Lindle Campbell, of Denver, Colorado. This outfit sport- 
ed an outboard drive unit with a pair of props, one at either 
end of the unit and it was a going concern but too wild to 
handle. Campbell flipped the fast rig in the first heat of his 
race, but it appears that the proper combination on this 
set-up would make an outfit hard to beat. The winners, in 
the 9th Annual Salton Sea Regatta (Winners of Pacific 


Coast Divisional Outboard Championships Indicated by 
D) were: 


M Ovrtsoarp HypRopLane—Gaston E. Van Hyfte, Parker, 
Ariz., Aquaton, 527 points. CrackER Box—Ralph Phillips, Jr., 
Culver City, Dragon-B-Hind, 800 points. 225 Cusic Incu Dw. 
II—Bob Sykes, Long Beach, Cal., Firefly, 569 points. E Racine 
InBoARD RuNABOUT—Art Maynard, Long Beach, Plastigo, 800 
points. Paciric OnE-Desicn HypropLANE—Elmer Cravener, Los 
Angeles, Pudgy, 625 points. F. Ractnc OurBoarp RuNABOoUT— 
Walter Gillo, San Mateo, Cal., Tenderfoot, 800 points. (D). C 
Service HypropLanE—Leo Leonardo, Hanford, Cal., 800 points. 
C Service OuTBoaRD RunABouT—Tom Newton, Santa Barbara, 
Miss Santa Barbara, 527 points (D). C Racinc HypRopLANE— 
Frank Nunes, Newman, Cal., Lightning, 700 points (D). C Rac- 
ING OuTsoaRD Runasout—W. T. Rockey Stone, Willamina, 
Oregon, My Girl, 700 points. 48 Cusic IncH—R. H. Scott, Port 
Arthur, Tex., Ballerina, 800 points. A OurBoarD HypropLaNe— 
Tommy Ingalls, Los Angeles, Lil’ Doc, 600 points. B OurBoarp 
HypropLanE—Elgin T. Gates, Needles, Cal., Joker, 700 points. 
(D). 185 Cusic In. HypropLaNne—Richard Hallet, Downey, Cal., 
Holiday, 700 points. B Racinc Insoarp RunaBout—Pete Coffee, 
Los Banos, Cal., Vina Mae III, 800 points. F Oursoasp Hypro- 
PLANE—George Mishey, Phoenix, Ariz., Pappy, 800 points (D). 


Paul Sawyer practi- 
cally air-borne in his 
“Belligero II’’scream- 
ing through the Sal- 
ton mile at 100.11 
m.p.h. This was the 
first time on record 
any boat other than 
a Gold Cupper or 
Unlimited Hydro has 
hit 100 m.p.h. 











NEW BOATS—DESIGNED FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


“Kinnereth” (right) is a sport fisherman designed by 

Sparkman & Stephens for Saul Brodsky of Croton- 

on-Hudson, N.Y. Built by Camden Shipbuilding Co., 

Camden, Maine, she is 498” I.0.a. and is powered 
by twin 275 hp. Hall Scott Invaders 


Cullen 
The Arkansas Traveler 12’ Sportsman (upper left) is one of the diversified 
L ad&R td. 
re aman line of aluminum boats built by the Southwest Mfg. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
“Ollo’’ (center left), is a 32-footer built for Carl Mason of Bristol, Conn., by 
the Freeport (L.!.) Point Shipyard. She is powered by twin 150 hp. Packards 


Ray Krantz 


“Nixie” (right), an Alden-designed Malabar Jr., was built by Pleasure Craft 
Boat Builders, Tacoma, Wash., for Marshall Perrow, of the Seattle Y.C. She 
is 32'6"’X23"X8'8"X4'1l1" and is powered by a Universal Atomic Four. 
Ray Greene & Co., Toledo, Ohio, are the builders of the Fiberglas Rebel Class 
(below). They are 16’ I.0.a., 6'6’ beam and have a sail area of 166 sq. ft. 



































































Installation of Exide batteries in a well- 
planned engineroom. The wooden tops for 
each battery case have been removed; 
when in operation they would be in place 


ODERN CRUISING means 
liberal use of electricity afloat 
and to use current we must 


have a battery aboard. This battery is 
the heart of our electrical system; 


and reliable but often take a beating 
from excessive engine startings, heavy 
light and device loads, and long layups 
without attention. Every time we push 
that starter button or flip a switch, the 
current in our electrical system goes 
round and round. If it doesn’t, we waste 
several precious hours waiting for a 
battery replacement. To insure the 
“round and round” effect produced by 
our batteries we must know a little 
about the various types in use, how 
they operate, and the best means of 
caring for them. 

Marine batteries do cost money. All 
manufacturers such as Exide, Auto-Lite, 
Delco, Surrette, Willard, Edison, Good- 
rich, Nicad, Baker, Bowers, Gould, 
Prest-O-Lite, and National will tell you 
this when advising on maintenance. 
Some yachtsmen first discover the 
money angle when it comes to replacing 
a battery and then regret that they 
didn’t take better care of the neat little 
power producer. So when we talk of 
specific gravity, charge rate, self dis- 
charge, and ampere hour capacity, re- 
member that the battery in question 
won't last forever and that it costs 
money to replace. 

From the yachtsman’s standpoint 
there are three types of batteries. The 
first two are common flat plate lead- 
acid batteries, either of the automotive 
or marine designs. The third type in- 
cludes batteries of somewhat specialized 
design such as the Exide Ironclad, Edi- 
son nickel alkaline, and the newer nick- 


“hearts” in use today are strong, rugged, , 


KNOW YOUR BATTERY 


By TYLER G. HICKS 


el cadmium. Batteries of the first two 
types outnumber the third type. 

The lead-acid battery gets its name 
from the materials used for the plates 
and electrolyte. In a 6 volt lead-acid 
battery there are three 2.2 volt cells 
connected in series and mounted in the 
same hard rubber case. Positive plates 
in each cell contain lead-peroxide, neg- 
ative plates, sponge lead. These project 
into the electrolyte which is a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and water. During 
discharge of the battery a chemical re- 
action takes place between the lead 
plates and the acid in the electrolyte, 
generating current. When fully charged, 
about 39 per cent of the electrolyte is 
acid; as the battery discharges, the per- 
centage of acid decreases until most of 
it has combined with the lead in the 
plates. That’s when current flow ta- 
pers off; the chemical reaction can no 
longer continue because the plates have 
used as much acid as they can stand. 
To recharge the battery, we have to 
force the acid out of the plates and back 
into the water which remains around 





E. J. Holloway, Jr. 
The Mallory marine charger, which comes 
in various models, is one of the many 
types available. They can be either port- 
able or boat-installed 


them. We do this by supplying current 
from a generator in a reverse direction. 
The chemical reaction which took place 
during discharge then goes, roughly, in 
the opposite direction. Therefore we 
can see that we're actually storing 
chemical energy in the battery. As long 
as we have acid ready to combine with 
the plates we can obtain a flow of cur- 
rent simply by completing a circuit. 

We can't conveniently measure the 
percentage of acid in the electrolyte 
solution directly because the necessary 
instruments would be cumbersome. 
However, sulphuric acid is quite heavy. 
As this acid combines with the plates 
the weight of the remaining electrolyte 
decreases rapidly. Hence, if we can 
weigh the electrolyte we can determine 
the state of charge of the battery. That’s 
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Table I 


HYDROMETER READINGS FOR VARIUS STATES 
OF CHARGE OF LEAD-ACID BATTERIES 























*Reading Approximate Charge 

1.120 to 1.145 || Dead battery. Recharge immediately 
1.150 to 1.175 Battery is almost dead 

1.180 to 1.210 One-quarter 

1215 to 1.240 One-half 
| 1.245 to 1.270 Three-quarters 

1275 to 1300 Full 








*Readings in batteries more than two years old will 
be about .020 less. 











what the familiar hydrometer does; it 
compares electrolyte weight with that 
of water. Instead of saying that the 
electrolyte weighs a certain number of 
pounds we say that it has a gravity of 
1.275 to 1.300 when the battery is fully 
charged. Since 1 cubic centimeter of 
water weighs 1.000 grams, a specific 
gravity reading of 1.275 means the 
electrolyte weighs 1.275 times the 
weight of an equal volume of water, or 
1.275 grams. For the usual new lead- 
acid battery, the electrolyte gravity will 
vary between about 1.120 when dead 
and 1.300 when fully charged (1.120 
to 1.300 grams per cubic centimeter, 
weight). Table I shows usual gravities 
for various states of charge. 
Electrolyte gravity changes , with 
temperature and it is sometimes neces- 
sary to make a correction for difference 
in temperature because hydrometers 
are calibrated to read correctly at 60° 
or at 80° F. The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., builders of Exide batteries, 
use a change of 10 points, 0.010 grav- 
ity, for a temperature rise or fall of 
30° F. Delco-Remy uses a gravity 
change of 0.004 for a change of temper- 
ature of 10° F, when the electrolyte 
gravity is 1.220 or greater. Therefore, 
if your hydrometer is calibrated at 60° 
F and you measure gravity at 70° F, 
add 0.004 to the reading. If you meas- 





The Airpax (left) MC-2 model is a compact 


and economical converter. The Hickok 
“Chargicator’’ shows your battery charge 
without bilge crawling 
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Table no 
RECOMMENDED WIRE SIZES* 
Total : 
current Length of conductor in feet from source of 
on current to most distant fixture 
circuit 
ampa | 10 | 15 | 20] 25 | 30 | 35 | 40] 45] 50] 55] 60 
6 volts two wire -1.5-volt drop 
wire sizes (AWG) 
5 | 12] 12] 12] 12] 12] 12] 12] 12] 12] 12] 2 
10 | 12} 12] 12] 12] 12] 12] 12] 10] 10] 10] 10 
15} 12] 12] 12] 12] 12} 10] 10] 10] 8| 8 | & 
20 } 12] 12| 12] 10] 10] 10| 8| 8] 8! 8 | 6 
25 | 12| 12| 10] 10 8} 8| 8| 8] 6/61 6 
12 volts two wire -2-volt drop 
wire sizes (A WG) 
5 | 12| 12] 12| 12 | 12 | 12] 12] 12] 12] 121] 12 
10 | 12] 12} 12| 12| 12 | 12; 12] 12| 12] 12] 12 
15 | 12} 12} 12] 12} 12 | 12] 12] 10] 10] 10] 10 
20 | 12] 12| 12| 12] 12] 12] 10] 101 8| &| 8 
25 | 12| 12} 12| 10/10| 10| 8| 8] 8] 6] 8 









































* Fire Protection Standards For Motor Craft 








ure gravity at 50° F, subtract 0.004 
from the reading. 

All lead-acid batteries, both automo- 
tive and marine types, operate simi- 
larly to that described above. There is, 
however, a definite difference in the 
construction of automotive and marine 
lead-acid : batteries. The usual marine 
battery has a smaller number of thicker 
_ plates, spun glass retainer mats, rubber 
plate separators, and sturdier construc- 
tion throughout making it more suit- 
able for the long, moderate drains char- 
acteristic of marine loads. It is designed 
for maximum life and dependability in 
the hardest kind of service with a 
minimum of care and attention. The 
average life of many automotive bat- 
teries used in yachts is about two 
years; marine batteries often last four 
years or longer in the same type of 
service, Cost is about one-third higher 
for the marine battery. ‘ 

Prices of lead-acid batteries do not 
vary markedly from one manufacturer 
to another. Neither does quality though, 
of course, there are some manufacturers 
who are able to put more into a battery 
than others and still sell it at about an 
equal price. Choice of a battery, there- 
fore, is much a matter of past experi- 
ence with a given type in your boat 
or in one .with a similar engine and 
electrical load. Exide, Auto-Lite, Delco, 
Surrette, Willard, Goodrich, Bowers, 
Gould, Prest-O-Lite, and National 6 
volt, 200-ampere-hour batteries for 
marine service vary in price from about 





The Prest-O-Lite ‘’hi-level’’ marine battery 
(left). Willard’s KTWS-17-4 marine battery 
(right) 


$60 to $85 each. For 12-volt service the 
price of usual 200 ampere hour bat- 
teries is between about $100 and $110. 
When we go to 32 volts the prices 
jump considerably, being in the $175 
to $600 class, according to builder, 
type of plates, and current rating. 

In our classification of batteries used 
afloat we listed the Exide Ironclad, Edi- 
son nickel-alkaline, and the newer 
nickel-cadmium batteries as units of the 
third type. Generally speaking, these 
batteries have, to date, found less ex- 
tensive applications in smaller size 
cruisers because initial costs are higher 
than for the common lead-acid type. 
Otherwise these batteries possess sev- 
eral features which would be desirable 
in common lead-acid units. Because 
their application is confined mostly to 
larger vessels at the present time, we 
will limit our discussion to the principal 
features of each. 

The Exide Ironclad is a lead-acid 
battery with plates of special design. 
Although slightly more expensive than 
the usual battery, the Exide Ironclad 
has a life of from two to three times 





Potter Studios 
A Baker 90-cell type cadmium-nickel stor- 
age battery, of 360 amp.-hr. capacity 


longer and can stand considerable 
rough usage. Its voltage and current 
characteristics during heavy loads are 
good; large discharges at high voltage 


_ will not ordinarily damage the battery. 


The Edison nickel-iron-alkaline bat- 
tery (Smith-Meeker Engineering Co., 
distributors) was first introduced back 
in 1901. 

Nickel-cadmium batteries, on the 
other hand, are relatively new in the 
states and during the past three years 
or so have been the subject of many 
press articles. Builders of the battery 
in the U.S., are the Nickel Cadmium 
Battery Corp., of Easthampton, Mass. 
The Nicad cell is composed of identical 
positive and negative plates of nickel- 
plated steel and a caustic potash elec- 
trolyte. Five or more cells, about 1.2 
volts each, are assembled in wooden or 
metal trays to form a battery. Frequent 
hydrometer readings are unnecessary 
because the density of the electrolyte 
does not change appreciably on charge 
or discharge. 

Similar to the Nicad, the new Baker 
Cadmium-Nickel storage batteries are 
now being distributed by the Pilot 
Marine Corp.. of New York. These units 
are suitable for vessels of all sizes and 
can be used for engine starting and 
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A cut-away view (left) 

of a cell of battery 

manufactured by the 

Nickel Cadmium Bat- 

tery Corp. A ‘‘Consta- 

volt’’ marine converter 
(right) 





other high discharge rate applications. 

Another recent product is the Gould 
Storage Battery Corp’s new “Z” plate 
for lead-acid batteries. New casting 
techniques reduce positive plate fail- 
ures by producing a non-porous, com- 
pletely solid grid. 

Our next considerations are battery 
weight, size, wiring, and maintenance. 
Weight and size are fundamental prob- 
lems because there are few boats in 
which there is room to give away. Also, 
weight and size are dependent upon 
the system voltage, both increasing with 
voltage. For instance, the usual 6 volt 
automotive battery which is sometimes 
used for marine service may weigh up 
to about 73 pounds and occupy a vol- 
ume of about 820 cubic inches when 
rated at 168 ampere hours on a 20 hour 
discharge basis. Marine batteries for 
the same voltage and about equal ca- 
pacity weigh about 100 pounds and 
occupy 1250 cubic inches. Heavy duty 
12 volt marine batteries of somewhat 
greater capacity weigh 145 pounds and 
occupy 2300 cubic inches. When we 
go to 32 volt marine batteries of com- 
parable capacity, the weight jumps to 
roughly 600 pounds and volume to 
7900 cubic inches. For 110 volt service, 
weight would be 2100 pounds and 
volume about 28,000 cubic inches. The 
marine battery figures are for high 
ampere-hour capacity units and clearly 
show the changes which may be ex- 
pected when stepping from one voltage 
to the next. From the standpoint of 
current consumption, high voltages are 
desirable but battery weight and vol- 
ume often prevent their use. The physi- 
cal size of a battery requires careful 
consideration when youre thinking 
about making changes in your electrical 
system. 

For dependable electricity afloat the 
first requisite is a good battery and the 
second, proper size wiring. Undersize 
wires can produce terrific resistance 
loads and may cut the life of the best 
battery in half as well as cause a fire 
hazard. From the battery’s standpoint, 
wires can never be of too large a diam- 
eter but they can from the standpoint 
of your wallet. Large diameter wires 
contain more copper per foot and as a 
result their cost is higher than that of 
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Suggested watering procedure for Edison 
batteries 


small diameter wires. Wire sizes recom- 
mended in Fire Protection Standards 
For Motor Craft, published by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, are 
given in Table II for 6 and 12 volt 
systems. Use of these sizes will prevent 
overheating of the wire and excessive 
loading of the battery which undersize 
wires often cause. In general, ignition 
wiring as supplied or recommended by 
engine builders is satisfactory. All wir- 
ing should be run as high as possible 
above the accommodation flooring. The 
National Electrical Code (Articles 346, 
348, and 352) contains recommenda- 
tions for the protection of wires with 
metal raceways, conduit, and metallic 
tubing. These recommendations should 
be followed for all marine wiring. Ex- 
tended use of conduit and metal tubing 
afloat is not recommended because of 
the liability of moisture accumulation 
therein. 

Battery location and support in the 
hull is most important from a safety 
standpoint. Safety precautions are 
necessary with all batteries because gas 
generated during charging, spillage of 
the electrolyte, or accidental shorting 
may cause a fire or an explosion. To 
prevent these occurrences, batteries 
should be located so that gas generated 
during charging can easily be dissipated 
by natural or induced ventilation. Lead 
pan supports are necessary for acid bat- 
teries to prevent attack of the support 
after accidental spillage of electrolyte. 
The battery should be mounted in the 
pan. Clamps to prevent shifting of the 
battery during roll of the boat should 
be installed around all batteries. Suffi- 
cient space around the battery to per- 
mit easy observation of the terminals, 
testing, and replenishment of the elec- 
trolyte is necessary for good mainte- 
nance. Preferably, batteries should not 
be located in the same compartment 
with a gasoline tank or engine; but 
where location elsewhere is impractical, 
they should be effectively screened off 


by a cage or similar structure to mini- 
mize the danger of accidental sparking 
through dropping a metal object across 
terminals. Safety authorities recommend 
use of soldered lug type battery termi- 
nals and an emergency switch in the 
normally ungrounded supply conduc- 
tor of an engine starting motor. The 
switch should be located as close as 
possible to the supply battery, prefer- 
ably outside the engine compartment. 
Never permit your battery to vibrate; 
the lead peroxide and sponge lead in 
the plates will loosen and eventually 
fall to the bottom of the cells as sedi- 
ment, reducing battery life. Instead, 
build a box around the battery, lining 
the interior with rubber pads to absorb 
shock. Some owners have doubled the 
lite of their batteries by means of this 
simple vibration elimination scheme. 
Battery maintenance is simple if you 
know where and what to look for. A 
weekly check of your battery during 
the cruising season is usually sufficient 
to prevent serious trouble. Monthly 
charges during the winter layup are 
advisable, though not always necessary. 
Your logbook is a good place to keep a 
record of battery condition. Enter the 
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Proper hydrometer use for Delco batteries 


hydrometer reading and amount of 
water added, if any, during each week- 
ly inspection. With these data on hand 
you can quickly determine if the bat- 
tery is operating properly. Your weekly 
check should include: 

a. With an accurate hydrometer take 
a reading of the electrolyte in one cell. 
Do not use the same cell each time; 
alternate from one to another. Never 
add water before taking a reading; if 
you forget and do add it, allow a day 
or so for the water to mix with the 
electrolyte. Readings taken immediate- 
ly after the addition of water are false. 
If the hydrometer reading is low, sav 
around 1.200, an immediate charge is 
required, 

b. Check water level. The low level 
point is the top of the separators and 
the high level is 4” to %” above this. 
Never fill the cell higher than this be- 
cause the electrolyte won't have room 
to expand. Charging produces heat and 
gas bubbles, both of which cause ex- 
pansion. Add distilled water at regular 
intervals to each cell. The battery man- 
ufacturer will gladly tell you the maxi- 
mum amount of water which must be 
added to a given battery each month. 
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Makeup water varies between about 
0.10 and 0.95 pints per cell per month, 
according to size. Good drinking waters 
sometimes contain chemicals harmful to 
the battery. Hence, distilled water 
should always be used for makeup, ex- 
cept in emergencies when drinking 
water may be used. 

c. Clean top of the battery, removing 
all water and acid. Use baking soda 
mixed with water to clean the termi- 
nals but don’t let any of it get into the 
battery. For a general cleaning of bat- 
tery case, box, and pan, ammonia is 
useful. Smear some grease on the ter- 
minals. Remember- that fouled, corrod- 
ed connections reduce battery output. 

d. During the winter layup remove 
the battery from the boat and send it to 
a charging shop. If left aboard it may 
freeze during the cold months and even 
though it is not frozen it will lose a little 
charge each day. If you bring the bat- 
tery home to store it in the cellar, re- 
member that the self discharge rate in- 
creases with temperature. Hence, keep 
it in a cool dry place where the temper- 
ature can’t fall below 40° F. 

e. When purchasing a new battery, 
be sure it is suited for service aboard 
your boat. For instance, batteries for 
diesel engine starting are of more 
rugged construction than those intended 
for gasoline engines. A diesel might 
rapidly destroy a gasoline engine bat- 
tery because the starting current it re- 
quires is generally in excess of that for 
a gas engine. Weekly checks of new 
batteries should be most carefully per- 
formed until you are certain that they 
are functioning properly. 

f. As your battery gets older, check 
the gravity in each cell. For a new bat- 
tery, difference in gravity reading will 
seldom be more than 5 points (0.005). 
As the battery gets older the difference 
will increase to about 10 points. When 
it reads 30 or 40 points the battery 
should be replaced. Don’t trv repairs— 
they are never worth the effort. 

g. Finally, a few “don'ts.” Never per- 
mit lighted matches, cigars, cigarettes, 
or any open flames near the battery. 
Never attempt to blow away by mouth 
or airhose corrosion particles on top of 
the battery. Instead, use a brush. Keep 
battery caps tightly closed whenever 
battery leads are connected or discon- 
nected. Four per cent hydrogen in the 

(Continued on page 86) 





The Auto-Lite ‘’Sta-Ful’’ battery (left). A 
plate (right) from the Gould Storage Bat- 
tery Corp’s new ‘’Z plate” 




































































The endless days dragged by, and the sun burned hotly. Filthy and half-naked, the castaways waited in stupor for death or rescue 


THE WRECK OF THE | MEDUSA. 


Part Il: The Fate of the Castaways, and the Conclusion of an Ill-Fated Voyage 


By MARGARET WALLACE 


(In the previous installment the author describes the depar- 
ture from Rochefort, France, of a squadron bound for West 
Africa, where the ships’ companies—consisting of both civil and 
military personnel—were to take possession of the colony. The 
squadron included the frigate Medusa, the corvette Echo, the 
transport Loire and the little brig Argus. A total of some 400 
persons comprised the expedition. 

After an uneventful voyage to the African Coast, the position 
of the flagship, the Medusa, became doubtful due to the inter- 
ference of the Governor and his staff with the navigating of the 
ship. Then followed the inevitable result; Medusa grounded on 
the dreaded Arguin Bank. After hours of the wildest confusion, 
she was finally abandoned. The Governor's staff and other high 
officers commandeered the Governor's launch, the pinnace and 
the jolly boat and the two cutters. A few of the crew were left 
aboard the Medusa while 150 souls trusted their salvation to a 
hurriedly-built and unwieldy raft measuring some 65 feet in 


length. The original plan was that the smaller pulling boats’ 


would tow the raft. After a short period, however, the raft was 
cut adrift—Ep. ) ; 


T FIRST the dazed castaways on the raft could not 
believe that they had been abandoned. Per- 
haps, they said to each other, the boats had 
sighted a ship and dashed off to fetch help. 
The gig, which had drifted off to leeward, 
went limping off in the wake of the scattered 
convoy. They could not doubt now that the 

raft had been left to shift for itself. Some insisted that the 
boats might have made for Arguin Island and would return 
after landing their passengers. While this had a calming 
effect, the officers set to work as if they did not particularly 
believe it. 

A search was made for the charts and navigating instru- 
ments they supposed to be aboard, but these were nowhere 
to be found. Dr. Savigny got a mast in place, cutting a 
boom in two and lashing it with the towline. The sail, which 
had been the Medusa’s mizzen royal, trimmed well but 
proved of little use except when the wind was dead aft. At 
any other time the clumsy raft, with its long protruding tim- 
bers, made almost as much leeway as headway. 

They had all come aboard without eating anything and 
began to be sharply aware of it. The company was told off 
by numbers and each received a couple of ounces of soggy 
biscuit from the bag they had fished out of the sea. They 
ate it, mixed with a little wine, “our first repast and the 
best we had on the raft.” This left them without food. There 
was plenty of wine, however, and the ration was fixed at 
three quarts a day. Toward nightfall their spirits began to 
sag, There was a good deal of audible praying. They were 
now about 10 miles from the wreck and roughly on the 
course the boats had been holding. The wind freshened and 
the sea began to make up alarmingly. 
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Dr. Savigny scrambled about in the failing light, fastening 
lines to the timbers for handholds. Some took the precaution 
of lashing themselves in their places. By midnight it was 
rough. Seas broke over the raft and the castaways were 
hurled together in struggling heaps. So they rode out the 
night, buffeted between life and death. Toward morning the 
wind moderated and the sea began to subside, but daylight 
revealed fresh horrors. 

The timbers of the raft, working in the heavy sea, had 
been opening and closing like the jaws of a gigantic nut- 
cracker. Ten or twelve miserable fellows, slipping down 
between them in the darkness, had been caught and crushed. 
Others escaped with mangled limbs and broken bones. Still 
others had been washed overboard. A count showed more 
than 20 missing, but this figure was certainly too low, as 
several of the soldiers took two or three numbers to draw 
extra wine rations. 

What had been serious discomfort on the first day was 
now scarcely bearable. Only the handful of men near the 
barrels had anything to sit upon. Most of them had been 
standing in water for more than 24 hours, fighting for a 
foothold on the heaving timbers, battered by the seas and 
blistered by the tropical sun. Even small abrasions turned 
into angry sores, and those with serious wounds were grow- 
ing delirious. Three of the company called out farewells 
and threw themselves into the sea. 

The generous issue of wine hardly quenched thirst but 
heads were lightened by it. Now one delusion and now 
another swept over the raft. Men stared at the burning sea 
until they saw green palm-fringed shores. They scanned the 
empty horizon until the sails of rescue ships took shape in 
their brains. Each discovery was announced with loud cries. 
Hopes were raised and dashed a dozen times. 

Evening came and the boats had not appeared. Night 
fell and the sky was covered with heavy clouds. The wind, 
which had blown hard all day, unleashed itself again. Moun- 
tainous seas broke into the midst of the huddled castaways. 
It was clear that those in the bow and stern stood small 
chance of lasting the night. Men began shoving against their 
neighbors, fighting their way amidships. Some were smoth- 
ered to death in the heap of struggling bodies. The strong 
gained the center of the raft and safety of a kind. : 

The soldiers threw themselves upon a wine tun, knocked 
a hole in it, and began ladling out the wine in their tin cups. 
The officers were powerless to restore order. The drinking 
went on until the wine was spoiled by sea water and most 
of the soldiers were raving drunk. They took it into their 
heads to end everything by cutting the cordage that held 
their tormented raft together. 

A soldier from a colonial company, an Asiatic of huge 
stature, seized a boarding axe. Knocking aside everyone in 
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his way, he began hacking at the lashings. One of the offi- 
cers ordered him to stop. The Asiatic straightened up, 
looming even larger in the darkness, and raised his axe 
menacingly. The officer cut him down with a saber stroke. 
This touched off a general revolt. 

A mob of soldiers began cutting the shrouds and halyards. 
The mast fell, knocking out an infantry captain. He was 
thrown overboard. His brother officers fished him out and 
laid him over a barrel, but the soldiers tried to drag him 
away, declaring that they would cut out his eyes with a 
clasp knife. At this the officers charged them furiously, cut- 
ting a way through their ranks. In the dim moonlight, on 
the slippery and heaving tim- 
bers, the insane battle swayed 
back and forth. 

Corréard collected his work- 
men and herded them into the 
bow. Standing knee deep in 
water on their submerged tri- 
angle of planks, the engineer 
and his gang beat off several 
frontal attacks by soldiers 
armed with sabers and clubbed 
muskets. Now and then they 
were assailed in the rear by 
men who fell into the sea and 
swarmed aboard again over | 
the bows. Men were cut down 
and lay where they fell, their 
bodies trampled underfoot. 
Those who were unarmed 
fought with hands and teeth. 

Toward morning the castaways drifted once more intc 
their several states of apathy or hallucination. The sun 
climbed out of the dawn mists and blazed down on a raft 
heaped with mangled bodies and the strewn wreckage of 
the night’s work, The blood-smeared survivors gazed about 
them. Some 60 to 65 men were killed or missing. Surpris- 
ingly, this included none of the officers, though all of them 
were more or less severely wounded. Dr. Savigny had taken 
a knife thrust through the arm and had been badly bitten 
in the leg and shoulder. Also they found that two barrels of 
wine and their last kegs of water had gone overboard. This 
left only one barrel of wine for the sixty-odd survivors. 

The sea grew calmer with daylight. The sun on this third 
day burned hotly in a cloudless sky. Whether it was imagi- 
nation or not, the castaways thought that they could smell 
the fiery breath of the Sahara. 

The officers got the mast up again and a sail set. They 
collected aglets from the men’s uniforms and made fish- 
hooks, only to have their lines persistently swept under the 
raft and caught there. Bending a bayonet into a hook, they 
spent some hours trying to lure a shark. At last the big fish 
struck—and the bayonet straightened out again. They gave 
up fishing. 

Several of the soldiers did not wait for the result of this 
venture. They had looked on covetously while the hook was 
baited for shark. Finally a couple of them inched closer to 
one of the bodies which still littered the raft and began to 
cut collops from it. Others set about drying the flesh to make 
it a little more palatable. Most of the soldiers, and all the 
officers, turned away in disgust. Those who abstained took 
a slightly larger ration of wine. They gnawed at the dry 
leather of their shoulder belts and the greasy sweatbands 
of their hats. 

Evening came. The wind was lighter and the sea less 
rough. The castaways snatched broken minutes of sleep by 
crowding together into a tight mass, dozing while they 
leaned against each other. When the fourth dawn broke 
there were 10 or 12 new bodies stretched out on the raft. 
These were buried in the sea, all save one which was 
reserved for food. 
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About four o’clock in the afternoon a school of flying 
fish appeared, swimming around and under the raft. With 
shaking hands and eyes glazed by fever, the men floundered 
after them among the submerged timbers. They caught 
about 200 of the tiny fish and cooked them over a fire built 
in an empty cask. The taste of food aroused ravenous hun- 
ger. Some of the men began cooking bits of human flesh on 
the points of their bayonets. The officers discarded their 
scruples amd shared it for the first time. 

“Reckoning from this day,” said Corréard, “we continued 
to eat it.” They could not do any more cooking, however, as 
the cask caught fire and had to be doused with water and 
there was not enough powder 
left to light another fire. 

With their strength thus re- 
newed, the soldiers found en- 
ergy for fresh devilment. Led 
by a disgruntled Piedmontese 
sergeant, who had been caught 
stealing wine and still smarted 
_ from the reprimand, a group 

of Italians and Negroes agreed 
to attack the officers by night. 
When the raft had quieted 
down for the night, one of 
their number crept forward, 
embraced the mast and made 
the sign of the cross upon it 
with one hand, at the same 
time drawing his knife with 
the other. Some sailors noted 
the gesture. Thoroughly sus- 
picious by this time and in no mood for trifling, they seized 
the fellow and threw him into the sea. The miserable com- 
pany sprang to arms. 

The soldiers surged forward to avenge their comrade, 
laying about furiously with knives and clubbed rifles. Time 
after time their assaults broke upon the rock of big Lavillette, 
the foreman of the work gang and the only man on the raft 
whose strength still seemed unimpaired. The officers felt 
that they owed their lives to the vicious sweep of the saber 


’ in his ham-like hand..The night’s work, even so, was bloody 


enough. Several workmen and four or five of the faithful 
sailors had been killed. Dawn on the fifth day found only 
30 of the original company still alive, and many of these 
were in desperate case, the skin stripped from their legs by 
constant immersion in salt water, their wounds so inflamed 
by exposure that the least movement brought screams of 
anguish. 

The raft, freed of its burden of packed humanity and 
riding higher in the water, wallowed aimlessly under the 
blazing sun. The 30 filthy and half-naked castaways could 
sit now, holding their bandaged heads in dry and cracking 
hands, waiting in a stupor for death or rescue. The fifth day 
passed, and the sixth. On the seventh day the twelve-year- 
old cabin boy died in Coudin’s arms. Two soldiers—one of 
them the Piedmontese sergeant who had managed to keep 
well in the rear of the fight he had started—were caught 
stealing wine. They were thrown overboard. 

Now there were only 27 left, and of these only 15 
looked as if they might last some days longer. The rest, 
horribly wounded and quite out of their heads, were still 
getting their share of wine, however. The 15 took counsel of 
despair together. It was suggested that the hopelessly ill be 
put on half rations; they would die that much sooner. To 
most of them this course seemed as cruel as making away 
with them at once, and less likely to benefit the survivors. 
With Gallic logic and hearts hardened by suffering, they 
passed sentence on their companions. 

Nevertheless the officers turned away and wept while 
three sailors and a soldier grimly carried out the sentence. 
Among those thrown into the sea was the middle-aged 
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canteen woman, whose thigh had been broken between the 
timbers of the raft. Those who had nominated themselves 
survivors, and who could not help remembering her 20 
years of service to the armies of France, clung to the belief 
—doubtless justified—that they had done no more than 
shorten her suffering by a few hours. After this all the 
remaining arms, except for one saber, were thrown over- 
board. 

The hopes of the castaways were stirred by the sight of 
a white butterfly fluttering about the masthead, and raised 
to new heights by the appearance of a seagull. They were 
persuaded that they were in truth near land. They could 
not capture the gull, but they found strength to strip planks 
from the forward part of the raft and raise a sort of platform 
in the center. On this structure it was possible to lie down, 
though even here seas washed over them occasionally. 

Three endless days dragged by. The flayed and half-mad 
men scooped up water in their hats to bathe their faces and 
dampen their hair. They sucked at small bits of tin, seeking 
a brief illusion of freshness. Sometimes they drank sea water 
and sometimes urine, which they collected in tin cups and 
set in crevices near the water to cool. All of them, when 
they received their tiny ration of wine, drank it slowly 
through a quill to make it last longer. 

Suddenly they noticed that the raft was surrounded by 
sharks. The big fish, some more than 30 feet in length, 
nudged close alongside with their backs a foot out of water. 
Lavillette swung the saber with all the strength left in his 
big frame, but could not manage to kill one. For three days 
the sharks kept them company. The men grew so used to 
their presence, or perhaps by this time prized their lives so 
little, that they resumed their sea bathing and sought relief 
from the blazing sun by stretching themselves naked on 
the submerged bow. 

They still felt that land must be near. On July 16, the 
twelfth day on the raft, eight of them resolved upon one 
last attempt to make it. They nailed planks at intervals 
across a 40-foot timber, erected a small mast forward, and 
patiently reduced large linés to yarns to make rigging for 
the hammock-cloth sail. They proposed to sit on this con- 
trivance with their legs dangling in the water, and paddle 
themselves ashore with barrel staves which they had hacked 
into shape with the saber. 
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when one of the officers raised an exultant croak, pointing 
toward the horizon. It was no delusion this time. The ves- 
sel was hull down, but they made her out to be the brig 
Argus. They fixed colored handkerchiefs to a barrel hoop 
and boosted a sailor up the mast to wave it. They stared 
with watering eyes. An hour passed and the vessel had 
disappeared. 

The reaction to this disappointment was crushing. The 
day before they had been blistered unmercifully by the sun. 
Now they made a tent of the Medusa’s main royal and 
crawled into it, trading the privilege of watching the hori- 
zon for the relief afforded by its shade. They began to trace 
on a plank their names and a brief account of their adven- 
tures, in the hope that somehow it might reach their fami- 
lies in France, Two hours had passed in this way when the 
gunner started for the bow of the raft. 

Hardly had he put his head out when he popped back 
again. He was pointing a trembling finger toward the sea, 
so overcome with excitement that he could scarcely speak. 
All he could say was, “Saved! The brig! Right on us!” 

She was in fact more than a mile away, bearing down 
upon them with all sail set. They piled out of the tent. They 
embraced each other with cries of joy, more than a little 
mad, tears running down their dry cheeks. Then they saw 
the white standard of France and raised a broken cheer, 


_ waving shirts and handkerchiefs. The Argus lay to half a 


pistol shot away, her crew in the nettings and shrouds. The 
15 half-naked scarecrows, their eyes sunken and wild in 
savagely bearded faces, were helped aboard. 

The Argus had been sent from Senegal to carry aid to 
the survivors of the wreck. The brig cruised along the coast 
for several days, taking aboard survivors and sending pro- 
visions ashore to parties crossing the desert. Her captain 
had already given up the search and set his course for 
Senegal when the men on the raft caught their first glimpse 
of his departing brig. Only a fortunate shift of the wind, 
which forced him to go about on the other tack, brought 
him directly upon them, 

(Continued on ‘page 83) 


























They compléted the work that evening—no small feat 
considering the shape they were in. Their departure was 
set for the next morning and a division of the wine agreed 
upon, when a sailor accidentally stepped on one of the 
planks of their new craft, His weight was enough to capsize 
it. Seeing this, they gave up. They cast off the painter, 
setting their dangerous invention adrift, and sank into the 
apathy which had already swallowed their seven com- 
panions. 

The sun rose on the morning of July 17 in a cloudless 
sky. The castaways were absorbed in their wine ration 


Fifty-two days after the wreck, a schooner reached the dismasted 
hulk of the ‘‘Medusa.’’ The Governor's prediction was borne out 

























































“MANU KAI” 


Is This Catamaran the World’s Fastest Sailboat? 


HOULD you happen to stop at Honolulu and see an 
unusual looking sailboat burning up the water off 
Diamond Head at almost unbelievable speeds, chances 

are she is the catamaran Manu Kai, built by “Woody” 
Brown and Alfred Kumalae. 

Manu Kai is 40’ l.o.a., 18’ beam and 15” draft. Each hull 
is approximately 30” wide. They are spaced 8’ apart and 
are joined together, for about a third of their length, by an 
airfoil section which is internally braced for strength and 
resembles an airplane wing. The hulls and center section 
are plywood and the total weight is only a little more than 
2000 Ibs. The distance apart of the hulls has been deter- 
mined so that the two inner bow waves meet slightly abaft 
the midship section. Woody Brown, her owner-designer, 
says that this seems to give additional driving power and 
also raises the stern slightly so that at high speeds she is 
always running downhill on her own bow waves. Following 
Polynesian methods of construction, the outboard side of 
each hull is without curvature. This permits her to sail 
without making leeway in spite of the fact that she carries 
no keels or centerboards. 
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L.0o.a., 400" 
Draft, 1'3” 


Beam, 13'0” 
Sail area, 370 sq. ft. 











There is 56” headroom in the hulls 
and room for one berth in each, plus 
four more berths in the central “wing” 
section. Access below is through wa- 
tertight hatches. Set into the after 
part of the central section is a self- 
bailing cockpit. The sailplan is quite 
simple—a sloop rig with a total area 
of 370 square feet. 

All in all, a rather remarkable craft 
and when it comes to performance 
she is truly phenomenal. Jack Braid- 
wood, first mate of Irving Johnson’s 
famous Yankee, sailed her at Hono- 
lulu and the following account of 
Manu Kai's performance is based on 
his experiences in her. He reports that 
in light and moderate going she 
slipped along noiselessly and left 
hardly a ripple. Offshore, in Trade 
Winds blowing up to 25 knots, she 
fairly flew. He clocked her at 22 
knots, using a chart, taking a 90° bear- 
ing off one point and timing the run 
until abeam of a second point three 
miles distant. He feels sure that in 
bursts she exceeded 30 knots but is 
unable to prove this. 

Jack emphasized that even at these 
terrific speeds she appeared to be not 
yet up to her maximum. She felt much 
like an ice boat and, once ,she had 
gained real headway, the sheets had 
to be trimmed almost flat. Going to 
windward, she points within 35° of 
the true wind but is rather sluggish 
dead before it, requiring tacking down 
wind on a run. 

She gloried in the six-foot seas in 
Molokai Channel, rearing and plung- 
ing like a thing possessed but slowing 
down hardly at all. At no time did the 
lee hull bury itself and even in the 
25-knot breeze she gave the impres- 
sion that she was by no means over- 
powered. 

As Woody himself has so aptly described her: “She is so 
amazingly fast that at times she is really terrifying.” But 
for fun and thrills under sail, Manu Kai appears to be tops. 
Serving as proof that her owner also considers Manu Kai en- 
tirely seaworthy is the fact that he seriously thought of en- 
tering her in the Transpacific Race to Honolulu. 
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Wrap against 
“fhe lay 


Pull this end PF 


Fig. 1. Showing the way a professional makes a whipping 


is easy and fun to do. Since it is usual to whip the 
end of the strands when making splices, let us com- 
mence with a simple, effective, temporary whipping. 

Unlay the three strands of the rope (Fig. 1), hold one 
strand, as shown above, and form a bight with a piece of 
waxed sail twine (about one foot or less will do for each 
strand). Lay the two ends as indicated, then wrap one side 
of the bight four or five times around the strand against the 
lay (counter clockwise). Pull the outer end until the whip- 
ping tightens and cut off the two ends. When you get onto 
the trick of it, such a whipping can be made in a matter of 
seconds. All three strands are whipped, of course. 

Most used of all is the eye splice. Assuming you are right- 
handed, start with the standing part of the rope to your 
right (Fig. 2). Having whipped the ends of the strands 
and unlaid them for eight or ten inches, determine the size 
eye you want to make by doubling the rope back on itself. 
Twist the standing part against the lay at this point and 
tuck the middle strand (A-1) under the top one of the 
opened strands. Follow by tucking the left hand strand 


()*:: YOU GET the hang of it you will find splicing 





Fig. 2. How the strands are tucked to start an eye splice 


(B-2) under the next opened strand. Now turn the eye over 
and tuck the third strand (C-3) under the remaining unlaid 
strand—an end should now be protruding in the same direc- 
tion between each strand of the standing part. 

Now pull the strands through as far as they will go so as 
to close the eye to its finished size. Repeat the tucking of 
the strands going over the adjoining strand and under the 
next but one, Proceed from one to the next in the same 
order as when starting the splice until three tucks have been 
completed with each strand. 

When the tucking is completed, lay the splice down and 
oll it under your foot until it looks smooth—cut off the ends, 
leaving a little projecting to prevent them from untucking. 

It is nice to “taper” a splice. This is done by halving each 
strand (after the third tuck), retwisting the halved strand 
and tucking each one three more times. The halving and 
tucking may be repeated again if desired. All ends are cut 
off close and the splice rolled under foot. 
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SPLICING IS EASY 


The short splice is useful for repairing or lengthening a 
rope where it does not have-.to render through:a bloek. 
Unlay and whip the strands as for the eye splice. “Marry” 
the two rope ends by: pushing them. together as closely as 
you can (Fig. 3). Clap a temporary seizing on at the 
junction, as indicated. Following the order indicated by the 
numerals in the sketch, tuck each strand once. Repeat the 
tucking in the same order until each strand has been tucked 
three times. The over and under principle is the same here 
as in the eye splice. Roll the completed splice under your 
foot and cut off the strand ends, leaving about one-half inch 
projecting. It should look like the third sketch. 





Fig. 3. Showing the various stages of a short splice 


The long splice is used to lengthen or repair a rope which 
must render through a block. It is not so strong as the former 
two splices. Commence by unlaying the strands of each part 
for a distance equal to about 30 times the rope’s diameter 
(4” rope—unlay 15”). “Marry” the ends, as for the short 
splice, and hold the ends tightly together. Now unlay one 
strand (the white one in the drawing, for example) and lay 
up its opposite number in the groove—being careful to 
preserve the original twist of the strand when laying up. 
When you get to the end, tie an overhand knot (Fig. 4—note 
direction in sketch). Leave ends until splice is completed. 

Repeat the process, working in the opposite direction 
(gray strands in sketch). The two remaining (black) strands 
are simply knotted at the mid point. 

Adjust all three strands so each has as nearly as possible 
the same tension. To lock the six strand ends it is a good 
idea to tuck each under its adjacent strand (after knotting). 
Ends can then be cut off, leaving about one quarter inch 
protruding. As an additional safety factor the six ends are 
sometimes further protected by a waxed sail twine whipping. 

There are several splicing tools on the market which make 
the work much easier. They are produced by: Dorham Spe- 
cialties, Noroton, Conn.; Fellows & Stewart, Inc., Terminal 
Island, Calif.; Merriman Bros., Boston, Mass.; and Winsette, 
City Island, N.Y. 





Fig. 4. Long splicing is easy when you get the hang of it 
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“LAUGHING LADY,’ 





L.0.a., 83’2” L.w.L., 32'0” 
Beam, 9'2” Draft. 2'6" 
Power, two 150-hp. Packard Eights 
Speed, on trial run, 26.5 knots 
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A. 33-FOOT, 
LUDERS-DESIGNED FISHERMAN 











Began and built by the Lud- 
ers Marine Construction Co., of 
Stamford, Conn., Laughing Lady, a 33’ 
high speed sport fishing boat was 
launched last spring. She is owned by 
Mrs. Winthrop Bradley, who uses the 
boat for fishing’ off Montauk Point, L.I. 

As the layout shows, she is a day 
fishing boat, not a fully equipped cruis- 
er, having two transoms and a roomy 
toilet below but no galley facilities. 
The big open cockpit, with its fishing 
chairs, fish box and other gear reflects 
Laughing Lady’s purpose in life, which 
a season’s experience has shown that 
she fulfills splendidly. The two big 
Packard gasoline engines, installed un- 
der boxes in the forward end of the 
cockpit, drive through 1.45:1 reduction 
gears and gave the boat 26.5 knots on 
her speed trials, or over 30 statute miles 
per hour. 

The boat is of round-bilge design, 
and is built in the highest grade man- 
ner, with double-planked mahogany 
and cedar hull and teak decks. The 
stem is laminated mahogany, keel of 
mahogany, frames white oak. She car- 
ries 200 gallons of gas and has a radio 
telephone and other suitable equip- 
ment. The folding seat atop the star- 
board engine box gives the helmsman 
all-around visibility. 
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ILLIAM P. BARROWS, veteran 

Rochester, N.Y., yachtsman, has 
owned dozens of yachts in a lifetime of 
sailing and racing and has frequently 
sworn off building any more. But after 
the Rochester Y.C’s first Lake Ontario 
Race in 1948, in which he sailed an old- 
er boat, he succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to build just one more. Here she 
is, and she won the 1949 race of 335 
miles by a handy margin. 

Chance, as she is called, was designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens, of New York, 
and built by Albert Lemos, of River- 
side, R.I, Launched last June, she had 
already proved a successful boat before 
her big test came in the Rochester Race 
in August. As the profile and sail plans 
show, she is a yawl of normal fast cruis- 
ing type. The Rochester Race has been 
handicapped for the past two years un- 
der the Royal Ocean Racing Club meas- 
urement rule, so she was designed to 
rate reasonably well under that as well 
as the Cruising Club Rule used in most 
American long distance races. In view 
of the current interest in new light dis- 
placement British boats, it is worth 
noting that Mr. Stephens says, “She is 
not, however, the type I would design 
to the R.O.R.C. Rule if racing under it 
were the first consideration.” 

The plans show a yawl with plenty of 
overhang and freeboard and with con- 
siderable depth-of-hull measurement, as 
the British rule encourages: A tall mast 
gives her mainsail a hoist of nearly 43 
feet, and she can set a variety of head- 
sails to suit the vagaries of the weather 
on Lake Ontario. The mizzen is tiny, 
but can carry a staysail which will help 
in reaching. Sails. were made by Hatha- 
way, Reiser and Raymond. 

The interior layout is standard, with 
a forward stateroom, main cabin with 


1949 ROCHESTER RACE WINNER | 





L.0.a., 38’4" Beam, 9'7” 
L.w.l., 26'0” Draft, 5’8” 
Sail Area, 703 sq. ft. 

Aux. Power, Gray 4-69 
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two transom berths, toilet room and 
lockers abreast the mast and the gal- 
ley aft, with a bridge deck and a small- 
ish watertight cockpit. Her auxiliary en- 
gine, installed under the bridge deck, 
driving direct, will give her six knots 
and, with 20 gal. fuel capacity, a range 
of 100 miles under power. 

She was built and equipped to high 
quality specifications; keel, frames, 
stem and deadwood are white oak, 
planking and trim Honduras mahogany, 
decks of waterproof plywood, can- 
vassed, and fastenings are Everdur. Her 


NY 


spars are hollow, standing rigging of 
stainless steel, and hardware by Merri- 
man Bros. 

Twelve-volt Exide batteries are 
charged from the generator on the 
main engine, and supply power for elec- 
tric ventilating blowers and other essen- 
tial equipment. In the main, however, 
the equipment is kept simple and prac- 
tical. She has a Hermitage alcohol gal- 
ley range swung in gimbals, giving the 
cook no excuse for failing to turn out 
hot meals when under way in windy 
weather. She carries 40 gals. of water. 
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WHEELER’S NEW 33-FOOTER 


HOWN ABOVE is the 1950-model 
33’ express cruiser recently an- 
nounced as a stock production boat by 
the Wheeler Shipyard Co., of Clason 


‘Point, Bronx, N.Y. The new boat is 


reminiscent of the Ocean City model 
which Wheeler built before the war. 
With slight modifications to the ar- 
rangement shown, she is also offered as 
a completely equipped sport fisherman. 


A SPORT FISH 





L.0o.a., 22’3” Beam, 9'0” 
Draft, 1'7” Speed, 40 m.p.h. 





Power, twin Gray 4-75s 





ane LINDSAY LORD’S drafting 
board in Falmouth Foreside, Maine, 
comes the design of a 22’ fast sport 
fishing boat to be used in the waters 
around Guayaquil, Ecuador. Her own- 
er, Francisco Sola Franco, of Guaya- 
quil, likes to get to his fishing grounds 
within a 50-mile radius of his home port 
in a hurry, so the boat is designed to 
make speeds up to 40 m.p.h. A pair of 
Gray Phantom 4-75 gasoline engines, 
driving 11” 15” propellers direct, fur- 
nish the power. She carries 100 gals. of 
gas in two Monel tanks, placed directly 
above the center of lift when planing 
so as not to upset her trim whether full 
or empty. Exhaust lines are made of 
neoprene and lead to Maxim silencers. 

The boat’s wide beam gives lots of 
room in her 22 feet of length. The big 
cockpit seats four persons abreast, in- 
cluding the helmsman, with a passage 
between the two double seats. A wind- 
shield and wings protect the riders and 
a demountable canvas top can be 
rigged over them. The rest of the cock- 
pit is open for fishing. In the cabin, be- 


This model is round bottomed, with 
high freeboard—5’8” forward and 3/8” 
aft, and has a spray guard so placed as 
to make her a dry-running boat. The 
hull has strong flare forward and 
straight buttock lines aft, with plenty of 
hull depth and displacement carried 
into the after sections. Her twin Chrys- 
ler Crowns, located under the cockpit 
floor, are expected to drive her up to 
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sides a toilet room and a dresser, Tol- 
tex-covered foam rubber cushions on 
the transoms sleep two and give seating 
room for four, with five feet headroom 
under a flush deck. 

The hull is longitudinally framed 
with elm and is planked with %” cy- 
press. Two breather pipes lead down 
from the cockpit deck to a centerline 











YACHTING 





L.0.a.,33'0" Beam, 11'0” 
Draft, 2'6” Speed, 25 m.p.h. 
Power, twin Chrysler Crowns 








25 m.p.h., with 20 m.p.h. as an eco- 
nomical cruising speed. They drive 
through 1.5:1 reduction gears. 

Berths for six persons are worked into 
this boat’s 33 feet of length. In the bow 
is a double stateroom, and abaft it a 
galley to starboard and toilet room to 
port. The midships cabin has upper and 
lower berths to starboard and a dinette 
to port which makes up into a double 
berth. The galley is open clear to the 
top of the low trunk cabin. 

The cockpit is over 18’ in length and 
the full width of the boat, with flush 
hatches over the engines and with two 
50-gal. gasoline tanks under it as well. 
The helmsman’s seat, set high for good 
visibility, is in the forward end of the 
cockpit, with a V-shaped windshield 
and wings forward and abreast of it, 
and a canopy can be fitted. 

Structural specifications include lami- 
nated oak stem and keel, 1” mahogany 
planking, steam-bent oak frames 1” by 
1%” on 7” centers, five longitudinal 
stringers to a side, double-diagonal 
planked, canvased deck and trunk roof 
and varnished mahogany cockpit deck. 
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step. Syntrol seals are used throughout 
in place of stuffing boxes. The forward 
hatch is made of 1” Plexiglass to pro- 
vide light below decks. Engine com- 
partment and the cabin overhead are 
both insulated. Steering is by solid 
mechanical linkage which is designed 
to absorb pressure on the rudder when 
the motors are backing. 
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THE BLANCHARD SENIOR KNOCKABOUT 


(@ OF THE most popular types 
of small sailing craft in the North- 
west is the Blanchard Senior, a 26%’ 
cabin knockabout built by the Blanch- 
ard Boat Co., of Seattle, Wash. They 
are used both as an organized racing 
class and for cruising in Puget Sound 
and the waters to the north. 

The present Senior Knockabout is the 
culmination of a development which 
started in 1935 with the creation by 
Blanchard of a “cruising Star boat,” as 
she was first called. This original boat 
was 22%” overall, and had a Star boat 
rig and keel, though the hull was, and 











L.0.a., 26’6” 
L.w.l., 21'0” 
Beam, 6'6” 
Draft, 3'6” 
S.A., 280 sq. ft. 
































still is, round-bilged. In the course of development her 
length has been pulled out four feet and the keel, though 
of similar type to the original, increased to 1200 lbs. But 
the rig retains the same dimensions as that of the Stars. 
Provision is made for outboard auxiliary power, though 
a small 4-cyl. inboard engine is optional equipment. 
Under a low trunk cabin the boat has sitting headroom 
and two 6’4” bunks. Optional equipment includes toilet, 
stove, water tank, electric lights, sail and cockpit covers, 
berth cushions, halyard winches and other gear. She has 
a Douglas fir keel, oak stem, Alaska cedar transom and 
western red cedar planking Everdur-screw fastened to 
frames on 10” centers. She has mahogany trunk, coam- 
ings and trim, canvased plywood decks, stainless standing 
rigging, and bronze hardware on deck and aloft. 
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A MAINE-BUILT 
SPORT FISHERMAN 


HIS SMART and _able-looking 

sport fisherman was designed by 
George I. Hodgdon and C. V. Crockett 
and built by Hodgdon Brothers, at East 
Boothbay, Maine, last season. She has 
proven herself a successful craft with 
a fine turn of speed. 

The lines, shown below, indicate a 
beamy, husky hull, with a high, flaring 
bow to keep her dry in a seaway and 
a flat run and wide stern to carry the 
power of her two engines without 
squatting. Her cabin plan shows good 
accommodations for her size, with am- 
ple locker room, a sizable galley and a 
separate toilet, also sleeping arrange- 
ments for four, in upper and lower 
berths to starboard and a convertible 
























YACHTING 
L.o.a., 31'0” L.w.l., 289” 
Beam, 10'0” Draft, 3'2” 


Power, twin 100-hp. Packards 






























































double-berth-dinette to port. The cock- 
pit, as befits her purpose as a sport 
fisherman, is both wide and long, with 
lots of room around the two engine 
boxes and the fishing chairs. 
Construction is of high quality, with 
all framing members of oak, planking 
of %” southern cedar in long lengths, 
Everdur screw fastenings, mahogany 
transom and cabin trunk, natural Port 
Orford cedar decks and Columbian 
Bronze rudders, propellers and_ shafts. 
A price of about $10,000 is quoted on 
duplicate boats by the builders. 


A 23-FOOT SPORT FISHERMAN 


HIS DESIGN of a 23’ sport fish- 
erman, from the board of Werback 
and Remmers, of 6607 Cockerille Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md., is aimed at the 
home builder. The designers report 
that the boats have proved successful 
in West Coast, Florida and Gulf waters. 
The after half is given over to an open 
cockpit, for fishing and day use, while 
forward there is a cabin with two tran- 
soms, a toilet, and shelves for a galley. 
Power is optional, and the builders 
list potential speeds all the way from 
15 m.p.h. with a 40 hp. engine up to 35 
m.p.h. with 150 hp. Specifications call 
for the use of either white oak or ma- 
hogany in the framing, and for %” ma- 
hogany or fir marine plywood for decks, 
topsides and bottom. The weight of the 
boat is 3200 to 3500 Ibs., depending on 
machinery installed and framing used. 
The designers, who furnish lines, off- 
sets, construction and detail plans, with 
notes on building these boats, report 
that they have proved to have an easy 
motion in rough water and to bank 
nicely on turns and handle well under 
various conditions. 








L.o.a., 23'0” 
Draft, 1'11” 


Beam, 7'7” 
Power, optional 


Speed, 16-35 m.p.h. 
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SHOAL DRAFT ONE-DESIGN BY 


HIS DESIGN was prepared by Frederick C. Geiger, of 

Yacht Sales & Service, Philadelphia, to meet the demand 
for a shoal draft but outside-ballasted one-design racing sloop, 
with a “light cruiser” cabin. The boats are intended for use in 
waters such as those around Cape Cod, Great South Bay, Bar- 
negat Bay or along the Gulf Coast, where racing courses are 
perforce laid out in shoal water. Drawing only 2%’ to the bottom 
of her keel, she could work across flats with her board housed. 
The board, most of which houses beneath the cabin sole, has 
its lower corner cut off so that even with it fully lowered she 
will draw only 4’3”. Mr. Geiger believes the loss of efficiency 
in cutting this corner off will be very slight. With a ton of lead 
on her keel, good beam and a small, self-bailing cockpit she 
should stand up to strong breezes under her moderate rig. 
While not meant for serious, extended cruising, she has two 
berths, space for minimum weekend cruising gear and, of 
course, sitting head room. 
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L.o.a., 29'7” L.w.L, 19'6” 
Beam, 7’3” Draft, 2'6” 
Sail Area, 296 sq. ft. 
Ballast, 2000-lb. lead keel 
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YACHTING 


AN ABLE 32-FOOT CRUISER 














ESIGNED by Cyrus Hamlin, of 
D Southwest Harbor, Me., for Tal- 
bot F. Hamlin, of New York, Aquarelle 
II was launched late last summer by the 
Rich and Grindle Boat Shop of South- 


west Harbor. The owner wanted the 
boat as a home for two people four 
months a year, with provision for occa- 
sional guests, and since he does consid- 
erable offshore cruising she must have 





L.0.a., 32'8” L.w.l., 31'0” 
Beam, 10'0” Draft, 3’2” 








Power, Chris-Craft 95 hp. Model KR 





an able, sea-kindly hull, economical to 
operate at moderate speed. 

So Aquarelle II is a shippy-looking 
craft with more displacement and draft 
than most powerboats of her length, a 
springy sheer, livable accommodations, 
solid construction and a small steady- 
ing rig of 90 square feet. Below decks 
she has a big toilet room forward, am- 
ple hanging locker space, a desk, and a 
workable galley. Upper and lower 
berths will sleep four or, in a pinch, 
the lowers extend out wide enough for 
two persons each. Additional locker 
space is provided under the cockpit 
seats. Her cruising speed is 10 m.p.h. 
and carrying 100 gallons of gas, she has 
a range of 175 miles without refueling. 
Keel is 5” 8” oak, frames 1%” square 
oak, planking 1%” cedar, fastenings of 
Everdur, decks 1%” pine. 


A CHESAPEAKE BAY DEADRISE CRUISING SLOOP 

















L.o.a., 28'0" L.w.l., 24'%” 
Beam, 8'0" Draft, 4'0” 
S.A., 341 sq. ft. Disp., 5000 lbs. 





RANZ PLUNDER, who sailed the 

ketch Sowitasgoet V (later Carl- 
sark) here from Austria many years ago 
(and who now owns the Cresta Yacht 
Yard at St. Margaret’s, Md.), is the de- 
signer, builder, and original owner of 
the 28’ cruising sloop shown here. She 
was built as the pilot model of a new 
one-design class, several of which have 
been built. Launched two years ago, 
she has proved to be a practical two- 


man cruiser and a smart sailer, espe- 
cially in light to moderate breezes. She 
is plainly and substantially built and 
rigged and Mr. Plunder puts the cost 
of such a boat at between $4,000 and 
$5,000. 

The all-inboard sloop rig is simple, 
and tall enough to catch the Chesa- 
peake’s lighter breezes. She has no en- 
gine but is small enough to use an out- 
board as auxiliary power. Below decks 
she has good accommodations for two, 
with an enclosed toilet and a well 
equipped galley, its icebox forming the 
step between cockpit and cabin. While 


full headroom in the cabin would be 
impracticable, a wide hatch allows 
standing in the galley. 

Specifications call for white oak’ keel, 
stem, deadwood and frames; Honduras 
mahogany planking and trim; carnvased 
pine decks, and Everdur fastenings. 
The bottom planking follows the Ches- 
apeake practice, with five-inch planks 
laid herringbone fashion at an angle of 
about 30 degrees to the keel. This gives 
a stiff bottom and one which is eco- 
nomical to build. The ballast is rein- 
forced concrete and deck hardware of 
galvanized iron. 

























































































THE 
MONTH IN 
YACHTING 


“MISS CANADA IV” FASTER 
THAN WORLD RECORD 


> For the want of a nail to shoe a 
horse once upon a time a war was lost, 
and for the want of another 10 gallons 
of gasoline, Harold Wilson may have 
lost the chance to be world king of 
speed on water. 

Wilson had broken the North Ameri- 
can record for the mile with a speed of 
138.865 on Sunday, Oct. 2, at Picton, 
Ont., and the following evening made 
an attempt to beat the world mark of 
141.74. When he came out to warm up 
before his first run, a cement carrier 
passed across Miss Canada’s line of run 
up to the mile. Wilson wisely elected to 
wait until the wash had subsided, but 
in doing so he extended his warm-up 
period another 15 minutes. 

On the first run, Wilson’s Miss Can- 
ada IV streaked over the mile and 
flashed past the timer’s barge as the 
stop watches recorded the time as 25.26 
seconds. He had broken the world’s 
mark on one run. Could he maintain 
this speed on the return journey as re- 
quired by the rules? Wilson circled and 
pointed her bow towards the trap sig- 
nifying the beginning of the mile, a 
distance of two miles away. She came 
roaring down to the trap; throwing 
spray 30 feet in the air and nearly half 
a mile behind her, only to lose speed 
rapidly as she approached the trap, 
veering away from the starting line as 
speed was reduced. She had run short 
of fuel. 

Descending darkness made any fur- 
ther attempts impossible. Officially the 
time for speed computation must be 
taken tothe nearest 1/10 of a second. 
His time of 25.3, therefore, was a speed 
of 142.292. Officials used six stop 
watches to time the run, three at each 
end of the mile, and the average time 
of all six watches was taken as official 
speed. In another attempt on Oct. 5 
(the weather was against trials on Tues- 
day) a speed of only 135.854 m.p.h. 





was recorded. The lower speed in this 
case was due to an incorrect propeller. 
Another try the following day with a 
new propeller was abandoned after the 
breaking of a propeller shaft. Wilson 
was through for the year. 

In breaking the North American rec- 
ord Wilson drove Miss Canada IV in 
one direction over the mile in 26.133 
seconds, or a speed of 138.196 m.p.h. 
as the time for A.P.B.A. record pur- 
poses is taken as 26.1. In the return 
direction he did better still, and clocked 
25.8 seconds or 139.534 m.p.h.; his 
average speed for both runs being 
138.865—a boost of 12 miles over the 
record set in August by Dan Arena in 
Such Crust I. R. R. FINLAYSON 


‘ BRUGMAN AGAIN HEADS A.P.B.A. 


m At the annual meeting of the 
A.P.B.A. held in Chicago on Oct. 30, 
the following officers were elected to 
serve for the coming year: President, C. 
King Brugman of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
senior vice president, Louis W. Eppel 
of Cedar Grove, N.J.; secretary, Mer- 
lyn Culver of Dayton, Ohio; treasurer, 
Gibson Bradfield of Barnesville, Ohio. 
At a later meeting. in New York, 
President Brugman appointed the fol- 
lowing members of the reorganization 
committee: W. Melvin Crook, chair- 
man; Merlyn Culver, Dr. Wayne R. In- 
galls, Hudson Moses, Joe Swift, Victor 
Oristano, secretary (non-voting). 


Wilson signals the 
barge that he wants 
‘Miss Canada” to .be 
timed on her next trip 
through.the trap 


“Boating Magazine” photo 
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: : Carleton Mitchell 
New Star rig? This Star didn't finish the race, but they sailed her home! 


INTERCOLLEGIATE WINNERS 


> A King’s Point sailing team, headed 
by Jack “Red” Smith and Jim Fegley, 
stamped itself as a national title threat 
by downing Yale, reigning champion, in 
the International Invitation Regatta for 
the Danmark Trophy on the Thames, 
Oct. 8-9. This triumph and the victory 
of Bobby Coulson of Yale in the East- 
ern Intercollegiate Star Class Cham- 
pionship, also at the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, were outstanding features of 
the early fall season in the Atlantic 
Coast districts. 

By winning the new Vice Admiral 
James Pine Trophy, Bob Coulson be- 


came the first college helmsman to - 


win the Morss Trophy for the Dinghy 
Championship, the McMillan Cup in 
larger boats, and the Star Class crown. 
Had he not voluntarily surrendered his 
McMillan Cup title a month earlier, 
the Marblehead skipper would prob- 
ably have held all these honors in a 
single year. 

The Star finals, Oct. 15-16, were pre- 
ceded by four eliminations, three on 
the Thames and one on the Severn, 
from which Boston College, Coast 
Guard, Colgate, Cornell, Harvard, La- 
fayette, Tufts, and Yale qualified. In 
the final race Campbell finished third, 
but Coulson’s fourth in the final race 
gave Yale the crown by a point over 
Colgate, 45-44, with Harvard a close 
third at 43. The scores of the other 
finalists were Lafayette 33, Coast Guard 
31, Boston College and Tufts 29 each, 
and Cornell 25. 

A week earlier a 13-college field, in- 
cluding two Canadian entries, Toronto 
and McGill, had participated in the 8th 
annual sailing for the Danmark Troph 
on the Thames. Yale whittled King's 
Point’s winning margin down to a sin- 
gle point, 140 to 139, at the finish. 
M.I.T. and Princeton tied for third 
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with 121, and the other scores were 
Brown 119, Northeastern 115, Harvard 
111, Coast Guard 101, Navy 96, Dart- 
mouth 83, Toronto 68, Trinity 65, and 
McGill 48. Jim Fegley, a Seneca Falls 
boy, easily won high-point honors with 
77 points. LEONARD M. FOwWLE 


TRANSATLANTIC RACE PROPOSED 
FROM CUBA TO SPAIN 


> Word comes from Commodore 
Rafael Posso of the Club Nautico In- 
ternacional de La Habana of plans for 
a transatlantic race in 1951, sponsored 
jointly by Havana yachtsmen and the 
Royal Y.C. of San Sebastian, Spain. It 
is proposed to start the race from Ha- 
vana, Cuba, finishing at San Sebastian, 
with the start around June 20, 1951. 
The proposed course is something over 
4000 miles in length, making it the 
longest ocean yacht race ever held. Al- 
ready a number of Cuban yachtsmen 
are making plans to enter their yachts, 
and several boats are expected from 
Spain, and a number from the States. 

It has been 14 years since the last 
transatlantic yacht race was sailed, the 
one from Bermuda to Cuxhaven in 
1936, while the last race to Spain was 
sailed in 1928, from New York to San- 


tander. 


Bob McGurk, of 

} the Margate City 
(N.J.) Y.C., sail- 

ing ‘Viking,’ won 

P the Governor's 

2 Cup, South At- 
lantic and Inter- 
national. Junior 
Championship of 
the Moth Class 


Joe Sanders 









The large and ever-act- 
ive pier of the Eagle 
Mountain Y.C. of Fort 
Worth, Tex. Located on 
the lake of the same 
name, this year the club 
has celebrated the com- 
pletion of a handsome 
new clubhouse 


A race over this course should be in- 
teresting, and any American yachtsman 
wanting a reason for sailing in Euro- 
pean waters in 1951 would find this 
race attractive, as racing across should 
get him over in the shortest possible 
time. Starting on June 20, the fleet 
should arrive in plenty of time for any 
yachts that so desire to get to England 
in time to participate in the 1951 Fast- 
net Race. The two events should add 
up to a fine season’s sport for those 
who love ocean racing. 

Although the race is still a year-and- 
a-half off, any yachtsmen interested 
should communicate for further details 
with Commodore Rafael Posso, of Club 
Nautico Internacional de La Habana, 
Havana, Cuba. The Spanish representa- 
tive is Commodore Antonio Zulueta. 
Royal Y.C. of San Sebastian, Spain. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTH REGATTA 


> The 1949 International Moth Regat- 
ta on the Pasquotank River off Eliza- 
beth City, N.C., Oct. 14-16, was one of 
the finest ever held. An account of the 
results could very easily be summed up 
by naming two skippers, Bob McGurk, 
of Margate City, N.J., Y.C., and John 
White, Rocky Point Y.C. of Old Green- 
wich, Conn. Fifty-nine boats partici- 
pated and, geographically speaking, the 
regatta had the greatest coverage of 
any Moth event. 

The opening event was the South At- 
lantic States Open Moth Championship 
Race. Bob McGurk, of Margate City, 
N.J., Y.C., was the winner sailing Vi- 
king, with Mervin A. Westcoat, of Eve- 
ning Star Y.C., Atlantic City, N.J., sec- 
ond in Taurus and John White, of Old 
Greenwich, Conn., third in Snooks. 
White was defending champion. 

In the four-boat team race teams 
were entered from the Miami Y.C., the 
Rocky Point Y.C., Norfolk Y.&C.C., 
Margate City Y.C., Willoughby Y.C., Va. 
Evening Star Y.C., of Atlantic City, 
N.J., and Pasquotank River Y.C. The 
Evening Star team, with a total of 71 
points, won. McGurk, however, fin- 
ished first even though his team placed 
second. The Margate team placed sec- 
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ond with 66% points and the Norfolk 
Y.&C.C. team was third with 65. 

The Selig Gold Cup two-boat team 
championship race resulted in a tie for 
first place between the Evening Star 
and Miami teams with 48 points each. 
The Evening Star team was made up of 
Leslie Kammerman, in Juno, and Mer- 
vin A. Westcoat with Taurus II, Miami 
had Charles Shelton in Duz and Harry 
Cates in Hornet as its team. The Pas- 
quotank team of Roscoe Stevenson, Jr., 
with Vandy and Ralph Ambrose with 
Beetle Bum placed second with 46 
points. 

The Girls’ International Champion- 
ship was held on Friday afternoon. 
Peggy Kammerman, defending cham- 
pion, of Evening Star Y.C., was the 
winner in Taurus. Peggy Conrad, of 
Shreveport, La., Moth Club in Wahoo, 
was second, and Beatrice Kratz, of 
Browns Mills, N.J., Moth Club was 
third with Termite. 

The International Open Moth Cham- 
pionship for the famed Antonia Trophy 
was run off in three heats. After taking 
top place in the first two heats McGurk, 
got a bad start in the third and finished 
13th. John White, with a fourth, a 
third, and a second, won with 123 
points. McGurk was second with 117% 
and Donald Lapp, of Miami Y.C., third 
with Mity Moth and 117. Stevenson, | 
defending champion, placed fourth 
with a total of 115% points. 

The North Carolina Governor’s Cup 
Race was held Saturday morning with 
47 starters. McGurk finished three min- 
utes ahead of Charles Shelton who 
placed second. Lapp finished in third 
place. 

The Boys’ International Champion- 
ship (under 18 years) saw 19 junior 
skippers answer the starting gun. It was 
all McGurk again as he won going 
away. Bill Cabell, of Norfolk Y.&C.C., 
in Shernan, placed second, and Leon 
Westcoat, Jr., of Evening Star, with 
Ara, third. 

McGurk finished first in six of the 
seven races in which he was entered. 

SELBY STOKES 





Hood Studio 


John White, of the Rocky Point S.C., sail- 

ing ‘’Shucks,’’ repeated his last year’s vic- 

tory to take the 1949 National Open Moth 
Championship 
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THE 1950 ICEBOATING PROGRAM 


Pm Just to prove that “Hope springs 
eternal . . .,” the iceboaters go on 
scheduling regattas year after year. The 
coming season is auready studded with 
regattas and interclub trophy matches. 

Midwestern iceboating, stretched out 
over a 700-mile belt from Hamilton, 
Ont., through Detroit and Gull Lake, 
Mich., to Lake Geneva, Oshkosh and 
Madison, Wis., this year finds events 
all along the line. The greatest concen- 
tration will be in the State of Michigan, 
with Detroit’s annual Gar Wood Invi- 
tation Regatta for Class E (Skeeters) 
on Jan. 14-15, followed on Jan. 20-22 
by the. International Skeeter Assn. 
Championships over the same course on 
Lake St. Clair. These all-Skeeter events 
are followed on Jan. 27-29 by the big 
Northwestern Ice Y.A. Championships 
for all classes up through Class A at 
350 sq. ft. of sail on Gull Lake, Mich. 
Final midwestern event among the class 
regattas will be the 1950 Champion- 
ships of the new Renegade One-designs, 
now numbering over 50, at Hamilton 
on Lake Simcoe, Ont., Mar. 4-5. 

Both the Midwest’s major trophies 
will see action this year. The Hearst 
Cup, held at Madison since ’39, will be 
defended by Fritz and Mary B against 
a challenge from the South Oshkosh 
Ice Y.C. represented by Joe Meyer’s 
Penguin and Don Ward’s Philip B. The 
series will be sailed at Madison, Wis. 
While in Michigan for the Northwest- 
ern regatta, the same two Madison fly- 
ers will tackle the Lake St. Clair Ice 
Y.C. for the Stuart Cup, held by the 
biggest ice yacht now sailing, Rex 
Jacobs’ Deuce III. Her co-defender will 
probably be Ferdinand The Bull. 

The Eastern Ice Y.A. will hope for a 
rugged freeze to give them ice on Bell- 
port Bay, L.I. In case of a lighter win- 
ter, they will switch to Lake Musconet- 
cong, N.J. The dates are Jan. 21-22. 


Will Jim Lunder’s ‘Fritz,’ of Madison, 
Wis., be a 1950 invader of the East? 
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‘Could that be my own little golden-haired daughter?”’ 


The Eastern Fleet of the Intl. Skeeter 
Assn. will hold its 1950 Championships 
immediately following the EIYA. 

The new Yankee One-design Class 
will sail its first Annual Championship 
this winter, probably at the same course 
as the Eastern Association. 

Among Eastern-held Challenge Tro- 
phies, both the Class A Pennant of 
America and the Eastern Champion- 
ship Pennant of America are expected 
to see action. The Class A Pennant is 
held by the North Shrewsbury Club of 
Red Bank, N.J., with challenges on file 
from the neighboring Long Branch 
Club, and a wide-open challenge to 
both these clubs from the Four Lakes 
Ice Y.C. of Madison, Wis. 

The Eastern Championship Pennant 
was last won by the Lakeside Club of 
Greenwood Lake, N.J., in 1942. They 
will defend it on the earliest possible 
date against a challenge from the Hud- 
son Highlands Iceboat Club’s Charette 
II, former pennant holder and_three- 
times Eastern Open Champion, and an- 
other boat as yet unselected. Defenders 
will undoubtedly be Skeeters, since the 
Lakeside Club fleet is almost exclusive- 
ly in that division. Races will be on 
Greenwood Lake. Ray RuGE 


0.B.C. ELECTS STATE DIRECTORS 


> State directors of the Outboard Boat- 
ing Club of America recently complet- 
ed electing five of their group to serve 
on the organization’s board of Regional 
Governors. The newly elected officers 
will serve for a two-year term in an 
administrative and policy forming ca- 
pacity and will form a liaison between 
OBC’s state directors throughout the 
country and the club’s headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Roy Easterly, of Lodi, Calif., and 
Victor Oristano, of New York City, were 
elected vice presidents. Mr. Easterly 


will represent OBC on the West Coast, 
and Mr. Oristano has been put in charge 
of the eastern states. Harry Wareham, 
past president of the OBC, will be in 
charge of the western states and P, K. 
Flecter, of Alpena, Mich., will represent 
OBC in the Midwest. 


CUBAN YACHTSMAN IS KILLED 


® Cuba lost one of its outstanding 
yachtsmen, and American yachtsmen 
who have visited Havana lost a good 
friend, when Remigio Hernandorena 
was killed in the wreck of a French air- 
liner in the Azores in October. Sr. Her- 
nandorena was a former owner of the 
Cuban-built sloop Ciclon, which won 
a number of ocean racing trophies in 
Florida and Cuban waters, and at the 
time of his death had under construc- 
tion at Havana a 67’ yawl which was 
to take her place. He was host to a 
group of American yachtsmen last win- 
ter after the St. Petersburg-Havana 
Race, and at that time discussed plans 
for entering his new craft in the pro- 
jected 1951 race from Cuba to Spain. 





Yachting 40 YEARS Aco 


> A writer looking over recent race re- 
sults pointed out that the great profes- 
sional, Captain Charley Barr, had met 
his match in a young amateur, Harry 
Maxwell, who had been sailing his 
father’s 70-footer Yankee and had even 
called Barr’s bluff on a starting line— 
unheard-of nerve for an amateur in 
those days. . . . The great schooners 
Queen and Elmina were queens of the 
racing fleet and Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran was building a new 90-footer at 
Herreshoff’s to race in England and 
Germany the next year. ... 
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RCA INTRODUCES A 
SMALL VESSEL RADAR 


m Of the many electronic devices de- 
veloped during the war, none has in- 
terested yachtsmen more, in terms of 
its future application to yachts, than 
radar. It is the answer to the pilot’s 
prayer. Yet its adaptation to pleasure 
craft has seemed remote, for the units 
have been large and expensive and 
have required enormous power. 

Now, after years of research, the 
Radiomarine Corporation of America 
has produced a relatively low-cost, 
small radar especially designed for in- 
stallation aboard small vessels, includ- 
ing moderate sized yachts. The new 
model, known as the CR-103, has a 30 
kw. transmitter and has the power and 
sensitivity to pick up objects from 20 
miles down to its minimum range of 
75 yards. There are four range scales— 
1, 3, 8 and 20 miles. 

This model consists of three basic 
units—the indicator, the transmitter- 
receiver and the antenna assembly—all 
designed to meet the variety of instal- 
lation situations encountered aboard 
craft where space and power supply are 





Slotted antenna is of 50’’ diameter 





The indicator is bracket-mounted 





at a premium. The indicator may be 
mounted on the overhead, on a shelf 
or table, or on top of the transmitter- 
receiver cabinet. The complete indica- 
tor is mounted on an aluminum bracket 
and may be tilted and locked at — 
angle convenient for viewing. 

The antenna is of 50” diameter, rug- 
gedly built, and slotted to reduce wind 
resistance. It contains no tubes or other 
electronic parts, and weighs 150 Ibs. 
It provides a sharp 1.9° horizontal 
beam for high resolution, plus a broad 
20° beam for rough weather. 

An important feature is that, with 
this model, line voltage is no longer a 
problem. It can be furnished to operate 
on DC—24, 32, 115 or 230 volts—or 
AC—115/230 volts, 60 cycle, single 
phase. When the boat’s supply is direct 
current, the total power required from 
the line is approximately 1000 watts. 
If the supply is 115/230 volts, 60 cycle, 
the drain is approximately 1300 watts. 

Such a radar unit is suitable for in- 
stallation in hundreds of the larger 
yachts now in commission. Obviously, 
it is still beyond the practical reach of 
the majority of smaller pleasure craft, 
but even to the owners of the latter it 
represents a step in the direction which 
some day may bring an even smaller 
radar outfit within their reach. 

Inquiries should be made direct to 
the Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 75 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 


“TRIDYNE” POWER CONTROL 


> What with one thing and another, 
it’s safe to predict that tomorrow’s 
pleasure craft will be (or can be, if the 
skipper so desires) as semi-automatic 
as is today’ s automobile. A case in point 
is the “Tridyne” power control unit 
manufactured by the Westinghouse 
Airbrake Co. , Wilmerding, Pa. The se- 
cret of its operation is air pressure. For 
example, push a button and the Tri- 
dyne shifts the clutch; flick a speed 
lever and the Actuator positions the 
throttle. 

Designed for pleasure craft applica- 
tion, the complete unit consists of four 
elements. The Push Button Set, which 
has buttons for forward, neutral and re- 
verse, is a single plate which mounts 
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By BEACHCOMBER 


on the instrument panel. The Controlair 
also mounts on the panel, and consists 
of a single speed lever, which increases 
the speed as the handle is moved for- 
ward. The Actuator is connected to the 
throttle or governor, and positions or 
maintains setting in accordance with 
the Controlair lever position. The Tri- 
dyne unit, which is a piston-rod con- 
nected to the clutch lever, shifts the 
clutch as directed by push button oper- 
ation, and then unloads. Installation of 
the complete unit is simple, as all con- 
nections are %” copper tubing, which 
bends around obstructions and can 
easily pass through small openings. 
The use of the equipment presup- 
poses a source of clean, dry air of not 
more than 125 psi, and there is a wide 
variety of small air compressors which 


will fill the bill. 





For the fisherman‘s Christmas 


ORVIS FISHING TACKLE 


> Few (if any) are the cruising yachts- 
men who haven't a bit of ‘Ike Walton 
in their makeup, hence fishing tackle of 
one kind or another is certain to be 
found aboard many of today’s pleasure 
craft. Orvis tackle is too well known to 
the ardent angler to need any intro- 
duction but, if it’s a yachtsman-fisher- 
man’s Christmas present you have in 
mind, an examination of their catalogue 
is in order. 
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‘It includes almost any type of gear— 
ranging from rods to reel cases—and 
includes novel items such as a “De- 
Liar” scale and ruler. Of particular in- 
terest are the rods made of Tonkin bam- 
boo impregnated with Bakelite resin. 
Also of special interest to the yachts- 
man are their salt water trolling rods, 
which range in size from 4 to 16 ounces. 

A letter to the Charles F. Orvis Co., 
Manchester, Vt., will bring a catalogue. 





From Jensen, exquisite handmade lamps 


NAUTICAL GIFT LAMPS 


P Designed and handmade by an en- 
gineer, the elegant nautical lamps at 
Georg Jensen, Inc., 667 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C., are masterpieces in authentic 
detail and artistic treatment of woods 
and other materials. 

The binnacle lamp is of korina and 
mahogany on an inlaid grating’ base; 
the brass binnacle cap houses a lighted 
floating compass card. Linen and fish- 
net shade. Hgt. 21”. Price, $130. . 

The porthoie lamp is a combination 
of the same woods but with green-tint- 
ed plexiglas enclosing the sailfish with- 
in his lighted domain. Base of korina 
with inlaid grating. Interestingly de- 
tailed. linen shade. Hgt. 25”. $153. 

A hand-carved and painted sword- 
fish dangles from a boom on a minia- 
ture block and tackle of boxwood on 
the swordfish lamp. Korina base and 
inlaid grating. Linen shade. Hgt. 22%”. 
Price, $153. (Not shown.) 


THE BRYCE SEACHRON 


> “What's the tide doing?” A glance 
at your Bryce Seachron and you have 
the answer. Fitted with a high quality, 
heavy-duty electric clock movement in- 
corporated with a dependable tide in- 
dicating mechanism, the “clock that 
tells the time of tide” is guaranteed by 
the manufacturer to function to your 
satisfaction. Once set to the tide* time 
in your locality, the Seachron will indi- 
cate the time and stage of tide just as 
it does the time of day, and will com- 
pensate itself for normal variations. 

The attractive black plastic case with 
brass spokes measures 5” in diameter 
and 3” deep. Dial is finished in three 
colors and includes 24-hour markings. 
Available at $45 (plus Federal tax) 
from Bryce Gear & Model Works, Es- 
sex, Conn. 





The tray of many uses 


THE PLASTIC CHART-TRAY 


® Geodetic charts are fused in solid, 
clear plastic to create the hand- 
some alcohol-and-burn-proof tea-cocktail 
trays from Plastic Charts, Inc., 140 
Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. The 
frame is of antique finish rope-twist 
wood molding. Designed for hard wear, 
the tray is an equally handy accessory 
to your summer cruise or winter bull 
session, as courses may be actually 
plotted thereon, or casually indicated 
in pen or pencil and then wiped off. 
As designed, the tray incorporates an 
area chart on one side and local harbor 
chart on the other. A variety of stand- 
ard chart combinations is available, 
with personal features at extra cost. 
Prices are $25 for the 18”X24”, and 
$18 for the 12” 18”. 





For the girls, photos under glass! 


CONVERSATION PIECE 
>A sure hit! The gold-plated brace- 


let comes ready for your own photos 


from Gift Clues, Box 144 Y, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, N.Y.C. $1.95. No C.O.Ds. 


SOME DORHAM SPECIALTIES 


> Shown here is a partial selection of 
gifts for yachtsmen which has been as- 
sembled by Dorham Specialties. The 
wood and plastic boat bailer is nicely 
varnished and will not scar paint: Price, 
$1.50. Made in England is the stainless 
steel yachting knife with spike which 
locks open. Has not been available 
since before the war. Price, $5.00. 
Hamburgers, fried eggs or cheese sand- 
wiches taste better when cooked in the 
square aluminum skillet designed to 
fit the contents to a sandwich slice. 
The handle may be removed for oven 
cooking. Gourmets will go for this one: 
$1.25. The “Bar Shark” is a polished 
aluminum tool for mixing drinks. Its 
mouth lifts bottle caps, its tail opens 
olive jars. Cut plastic seals with the 
dorsal fin, crack ice with the body and 
muddle with the nose: $3.00, attrac- 
tively boxed. The Dorham splicing fid 
is shown bottom row center. Of pol- 
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ished bronze, it will splice rope from 
4” to 1” diameter (hard laid nylon ex- 
cepted). Saves hangnails and speeds 
the work: With splicing instructions 
and boxed, $3.00. Lower right, a new 
yachtsman-designed scraper. Uses old 
hacksaw blades, holds a ground edge 
like nothing else. Aluminum handle is 
comfortable to hold, easy to control, Gets 





Dorham suggestions 


into corners: With one blade, $1.25. All 
prices are postpaid. A folder is sent 
on request by Dorham Specialties, Box 
212, Noroton, Conn. 


MARINE ETCHINGS 


bm Of extensive nautical and artistic 
background, Yngve Edward Soderberg 
combines knowledge and talents in his 
beautifully executed marine etchings. 
Sailors will appreciate their faithful de- 
tail, and welcome them as gift or trophy. 

Prints are made in limited editions, 
and the plates are destroyed. Size range 
is from 2%”<2k” print on 94”X14” 
mat ($5.00) to 124” 9” print on 14” 
19” mat ($20). The handsome print 
reproduced below measures 12” 9” on 
19”X14%” mat and costs $20. Shipped 
prepaid, no C.O.Ds. For illustrated 
pamphlet, address Charles Hilton, Mys- 
tic, Conn., or Yacutine’s Book Dept. 





“Latimer Reef”’ 


KELVIN-WHITE GIFTS 
> The Kelvin-White Co. has just pub- 


. lished a new 200-page yacht log, which 


incorporates a guest register and special 
reference pages. It is priced at $6.00 
in white canvas and at $10 in blue 
calfskin. Another of their products is 
the Morse parallel rulers, which are 
made of transparent plexiglas. They 
come in a case, with space for dividers 
and pencils, and are priced at $15. 











boat is within comfortable reach of the 
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Mooring a Boat in a Slip 


> Philip Fisher, of Montreal, has sent a 
most interesting solution of the prob- 
lem of mooring small boats in slips. 
Says he: 

“The article on this in Yacutinc for 
June, 1949, dealt very intelligently, I 
thought, with the question of lines from 
the boat to a slip, to allow for tides, 
but did not deal adequately, in my 
opinion, with the problem of the jerk 
on mooring lines if the boat’s position 
exposes it to waves caused either by 
wind or passing motorboats. 

“I faced this problem a good many 
years ago, and solved it initially by 
lashing a sash weight to the middle of 
each of my dock lines, For a boat, say 
the size of a Lightning, with mooring 
lines from four to five feet long, I found 
that about a 12-pound sash weight 
formed a wonderful shock absorber, 
and even in rough water allowed the 
boat to move gently. . 

“Originally, I lashed the weights al- 
most exactly midway between the slip 
and the boat but, in that position, I 
found the lines a little heavy to handle 
and discovered that if the weights were 
slightly closer to the pier than to the 
boat, the handling of the lines was much 
easier. Incidentally, I have always tried 
to moor my boats at a pier with lines 
which don’t cross the decks. On my 
Lightning, for instance, I fastened a 
reasonably heavy bow eye (Wilcox- 
Crittenden-Fig. 6220) to the stem about 
3” abaft the nose and secured my 


mooring lines to this with swivel type 


galvanized snap hooks. This permitted 
me to eliminate a mooring cleat, to the 
great joy of my crew. who were faced 
with handling the spinnaker and head 
sails. The line. can be snapped to the 





— ~~ Heavy chair with rope pendant 


to bow of boat deF 


eye either from the dock or from the 
boat itself. 

“I used heavy deck straps for the 
mainsheet blocks, and moored the stern 
with snap hooks to these straps. That 
obviated the need of any additional fit- 
tings on the after deck. 

“If the position of the boat was seri- 
ously exposed, I prefer a snap shackle 
to a galvanized snap hook because the 
latter may break on a jerk, although 
with a weighted mooring line I have 
never had any trouble with them. 

“There is one development of this 
idea of a weighted mooring line which 
we have found particularly useful at 
the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. At the 
club, all such small boats as our scows, 
Lightnings, Y-Fliers, and Snipes, are 
moored fore-and-aft between floats, one 
line only to the bow, and one to the 
stern. These floats run out, like the 
teeth of a comb, at right angles to our 
main pier, and are long enough to moor 
six or-seven boats each. Obviously, 
some arrangement is necessary to per- 
mit an inside boat to leave its berth 
without interfering with the boats out- 
side of it. The way we accomplish this 
is to have the floats about 1% times the 
length of the boats apart, with a bow 
mooring line consisting of very heavy 
chain with a rope tail, or preferably a 
lighter chain with a weight attached. 
The size of the weight and the length 
of the chain are so calculated that when 
a boat lies normally at its mooring, the 
center part of the mooring line is sub- 
merged sufficiently to allow the other 
boats to pass over it. 

“The stern mooring line is ordinary 
rope. The length of the bow mooring 
line is so adjusted that when the crew 
wishes to board the boat, they haul in 
on the stern line till the stern of the 
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float, and the boat can be temporarily 
secured in that position for as long as 
the crew wants to move from boat to 
float and back again. When a boat is 
getting under way the stern line is 
cast off, the weight of the bow line car- 
ries the boat to the opposite float, and 
the boat end of bow line is transferred 
to the float.” 


Preservative Treatment for 
Aluminum Spars 


> It occurred to me that, with the in- 
creased use of aluminum spars, a few 
words of authentic advice about their 
care would be in order. Accordingly, I 
wrote to my friends at Zephyr Products, 
who have had wide experience as alu- 
minum spar makers, for their recom- 
mendations. Here they are: “We be- 
lieve you know that we ship all our 
masts with a wax (floor wax) treatment 
on them. This is without question right 
for fresh water. When paint or lacquer 
chips, as it must, it is a bother to re- 
place, whereas the wax is a simple mat- 
ter, and does not show even when it 
has been worn off. 

“For salt water, there is something 
to be said for a paint or lacquer coat- 
ing. DuPont's No. 1234 is, in our opin- 
ion, the best for staying clear in sun- 
light. Whatever coating is used, the 
main thing is to clean off the old wax 
with a solvent—kerosene, gasoline or 
naphtha. Then the metal must be 
treated with an alcohol-phosphoric acid 
solution such as “Deoxidine” or “Metl- 
prep” to etch it a bit and get rid of the 
last traces of wax or oil. This treatment 
is almost as good as the anodic treat- 
ment which is used by the aircraft peo- 
ple to prepare aluminum for paint. 

“The best paint system would be to 
use a zinc chromate primer followed 
with lacquer with aluminum pigment 
in it. This should be Alcoa extra fine 
lining paste, two ounces of paste per 
gallon of lacquer.” 


A Neat Way to Stow Tools 


& Duncan Hodges, of Lake Forest, IIl., 
writes me that aboard his Mackinac 
Class sloop Kamaaina II he has secured 
his most frequently used tools to the 
inside of a locker door (over one of the 
bunks). The photo he enclosed shows 
an extremely neat arrangement. Indi- 
vidual tools are hung on the door back 
with leather straps which are secured 
to the woodwork with round-headed 
brass screws. When the door is dropped 
open, each tool is plainly visible and 
easy to lay your hands on. 

HAM DEFONTAINE 
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6 out of (7 Winners 


IN NATIONAL OUTBOARD REGATTA, LAKE ALFRED, FLORIDA USE 







AMERICAS FAVORITE 


CHAM PION 


+ 













SPARK PLUGS 


Truly The Champion’s Spark Plug! 


These other major racing events of 1949 also were won with Champion 
Spark Plugs: 


Gold Cup ° Silver Cup * Harmsworth * Gull Lake * Detroit Memorial 
* President’s Cup * Detroit River Marathon * Albany-New York Mara- 
thon * Portland, Ore. Marathon * U. S. Speed Record Run 


10 100-Mile AAA Championship Big Car Races * Pike’s Peak Climb 
* National Midget-Car Championship * Mille Miglia (1000-Mile Italian 
Road Race) * Belgian 24-Hour Race * Holland Grand Prix * LeMans, 
France 24-Hour Road Race * Grand Prix of Brussels * Grand Prix of 
Rome * Grand Prix of Bari (Italy) * Grand Prix of Europe (Monza) * 
_Grand Prix of Switzerland. 


? 








Follow the the yas These are but a few of literally hundreds and 
Sarit hundreds of victories achieved by Champion- 
Use e§ equipped engines this year in nearly every 
ne Us type and classification of racing. The 
Champio championship performance of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs is a matter of record, 

unequalled by any other spark plug! 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL...Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 


Daan teat ee A 
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yacht 
insurance 





Our policies are backed by fifty years 


experience owning and insuring yachts. 


CHUBB & SON 


Managers of Federal Insurance Company 


and Associated Companies 


90 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Ask your Broker or Agent for a Chubb & Son policy. 
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Arians 


® Woody Fuller protests as un-nautical the expression 
“sheets hauled aft” in a recent article, referring to a yacht 
trimmed for windward work. “Where else,” he asks rea- 
sonably, “would you pull ’em?” Well, “beat to windward” 
is a commonly accepted expression, and where the hell else 
would you beat to? But “sheets hauled aft,” though less 
often heard now than “trimmed in” or “flattened down,” is 
good, traditional nautical language. It was commonly used 
by the older generation of both professional and amateur 
sailors I knew 30 years ago, and goes back to square-rigged 
days. When a square-rigger was trimmed to sail on the wind 
the sheets of her courses (the lowest square sails on each 
mast) were literally hauled aft and the tacks of them hauled 
forward, It ties in with the origin of “starboard (or port) 
tack.” When a brig, bark or ship was brought about or 
worn around, the formez sheet became the tack as the yards 
were swung. When she was sailing with the wind coming 
over the starboard side, the line attached to the starboard 
lower corner (clew) of the sail was the tack and she was 
said to “have starboard tacks aboard” or, later and more 
briefly, to be on .a “starboard tack.” This nomenclature is 
still ap, tied to spinnakers, whose weather clew is the tack 
and the sneet is secured to the lee clew, the designation 
changing when the sail is jibed. With fore-and-aft sails the 
tack is the lower forward corner but, if you analyze it, it’s 
still the lower weather corner when the sail is drawing, while 
the sheet leads to the after and (for the time) lee corner. 


® Speaking of nautical etymology, our Melbourne, Fla., 
correspondent reports recently hearing the following de- 
scription of a boat, “Downstairs in the front part was room 
to eat and sleep and out in the big, open back part was 
room for four or five people to stand around.” “Joseph 
Conrad,” comments Darrell, “couldn’t ’a’ said it better.” 


> We note hopefully, in a recent Notice to Mariners, the 
discontinuance of a few hitherto restricted areas in our 
favorite cruising waters, southern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Every little helps. If the armed services would settle 
for a few limited and out-of-the-way target areas, instead of 
trying to drive commercial and yacht traffic out of half its 
most-used waters, it would be more practicable to observe 
the warnings. Last fall at Nomansland a fishing boat, tied 
up to the pier, was riddled with .50 calibre machine gun 
slugs by a trigger-happy National Guard pilot on a “train- 
ing” flight, and her crew escaped only because they hap- 
pened to be ashore on the island (which is “Forbidden” 
territory). Just shows you what irresponsible airdales can 
do when turned loose over what, they assume, a few red 
lines on a chart establishes as their shooting preserve. 


> From England, via Bermuda, comes a report that five cr 
six British yachts will come over for the Bermuda Race next 
June. This is grand news, but we do hope their skippers will 
read the Bermuda Race rules carefully before they come. 
Though the minimum length requirement will be waived for 
them, they may have to make a few changes to qualify. 

THE BOATSTEERER 
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Facts on the New Gear 


Shaft Angle—Eleven degrees 
Dimensions—9 inch diameter 
Weight—85 pounds 

Rotations—Right or left hand 


Drive Ratios—1.1:1, 1.28:1, 1.53:1—reduc- 
tion or overdrive. A reduction gear unit 
becomes an overdrive unit by simply 
mounting it upside down. 


Gears—Matched pairs, lapped in both 
rotations, spiral-bevel type, heavy-duty, 
supplied by a leading gear specialist. 


Bearings—The gears are located accurately 
and massively supported at each end, by 
oversize ball and roller bearings. 

Cooling—by water jacketing, piped in 
series between engine pump and intake 
scoop. 

Mounting——The gear box is supported on 
a channel iron bracket, which may be 
cut to any length, to fit any engine bed. 

Capacity—Fits most gasoli engi in 
Gray’s power range, up fo 225 hp at 
5000 rpm. Load curve on request 
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GRAY’S 
NEW 


VEE-DRIVE 


A Completely New Unit, Built by Graymarine 
Manufacturer of Vee Drive Gears for 20 Years 


Gray pioneered in vee drive gears for boats. The well known Gray gear boxes were 
built so durably that they seemed to have a reputation of lasting forever. Now Gray 
introduces a new and more compact unit which has equally sturdy construction. It 
is smaller than the older unit, self aligning, and completely silent. It is installed 
directly on the crankshaft centerline of engine, with propeller shaft directly under 
engine coupling. Since it is an individual unit, it can be used with ANY engine in 
its capacity range. Low shaft angle is an important feature because this promotes 
maximum propeller efficiency. 


INVENTORY OF VEE-DRIVE ADVANTAGES 


1 Releases Usable Space—The most desirable part 4 Better Balance; Better Handling—Since a vee- 

of the boat is d by p gers: and the drive installation puts the engine mass at stern, 

machinery is tucked away in the stern. the boat has better steering, better turning, with less 
pounding, less spray. 





2 Promotes Comfort and Safety—wWith the en- 
gine safely isolated in a more easily ventilated and 
insulated stern compartment, the passengers enjoy a —<Anyone who has ever torn a cabin apart to get 
softer flight-like ride, free from annoying sounds, odors an engine in or out knows what this means. 
nd s ° 
. oe 4 More Boat for Less Money—Quieter, smoother, 


3 More Speed—Especially in Runabouts, where roomier, dryer, safer, faster, better any way you 


low shaft angle reduces propeller losses. look at it. 











GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT 7, MICH. 





CONVENTIONAL DRIVE 


MARINE 
ey Mor ORS 
ae GASOLINE 
; so DMESEL 
GRAY VEE DRIVE 











Easier Installation and Greater Accessibility © 
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WORLD'S BEST BUYS 
IN MARINE ENGINES 


Built and backed by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of marine products 


Model K—For more power and economy...95 h.p., 229 
cu. in. Reduction drive, opposite rotation available. 


Model M—Rugged, dependable ... 130 h.p., 320 cu. in. 
Available with reduction drive, in opposite rotation. 





Albert E. Fisher 


“Speed and dependability are primary con- 
siderations in boating for my boy and 
myself,’’ writes Albert E. Fisher, sales engi- 
neer of Grosse Pointe, Mich. “The Chris- 
Craft Marine Engine in our boat has 
delighted us on both counts. And besides, 
we've found Chris-Craft Marine Engines 
most economical to operate. No matter how 
fast or how often we have driven it, your 
fine engine has never let us down. One 
couldn't ask for a better marine engine 
than Chris-Craft—at any price. | recommend 
Chris-Craft Marine Engines to my friends 
at every opportunity.” 


PROMPT DELIVERY! Ask your marine dealer, boat 
yard or boat builder for prices and data on new 
Chris-Craft Marine Engines—60, 95, 105, 130, 131, 
145, 158 and 160 h.p.—or write the factory for 
free copy of new 24-page marine engine catalog. 


Chris-Craft 


MARINE ENGINE DIV., ALGONAC, MICH., U.S.A. 
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By W. MELVIN CROOK 





> Associations, too, get kittenish in their old age. Take the 
American Power Boat Association, Last January, at the age 
of 46, the APBA chose, for the first time, a president from 
the Pacific Coast. Flushed with the success of its own 
daring, 10 months later it tried something else for the first 
time by holding its annual meeting outside New York City. 

Now, as it nears the half-century mark, power boating’s 
national governing body is about to attempt a large-scale 
reorganization. Even as this page reaches you, member 
clubs of APBA should be receiving notification of a special 
meeting called to consider the recommendations of a re- 
organization committee. 

Such a remodelment was urged by this department as 
long ago as January, 1949. Now we urge you to make sure 
that your club—which is almost certainly an APBA mem- 
ber—give honest thought to the proposed renovation of the 
old federation. Every club should be represented at the 
special meeting by delegate or proxy. And every club should 
vote for the reorganization unless it wants APBA to wither 
and die at an early date. 


> Now the decision to change the structure did not come as 
any bolt out of the blue. For a long time many racing mem- 
bers of the association have been doing more or less slow 
burns over a number of things that seemed to them to be 
unjust. Even after eliminating those beefs that arose from 
personal ambition or animosity, the threats to “bust things 
wide open” could no longer be ignored. 

Everything came to a head at the time of the 1949 annual 
meeting in Chicago on the last weekend in October. The 
eruption started out-as several separate political maneuvers. 

The incumbent administration had made the customary 
solicitation of member clubs to send delegates or proxies in 


favor of a slate of officers proposed by the nominating com- 


mittee. From Region 6—an area running roughly from Cin- 
cinnati to Detroit—there arrived a substantial number of 
delegates and proxies that were not for the nominating 
committee’s slate. The sector that includes most of the 
geography bounded by New Martinsville, West Virginia; 
Hampton Roads, Virginia; and Sandy Hook, New Jersey; 
transmitted men and ballots supporting the well-known 
announcer and referee, Al Bauer, for president. 


> A less clearly definable area produced a movement com- 
posed of outboard racing men principally from Florida, the 
TVA area, Texas, Oklahoma and Illinois. This group pro- 
posed the organization of a separate division of APBA to 
handle outboard affairs. Said outboard division to elect its 
own officers by popular vote, set up its own national head- 
quarters and decide its own policies. All monies collected 
from outboard registrations, memberships, sanctions and 
what have you to be retained by the Outboard Division 
with one dollar per racing member being paid over to 
APBA’s administrative office for handling outboard records. 

The outboard proposition was founded first on the com- 
plaint voiced so often by both outboard and inboard racing 
members—that clubs had the sole voting control over the 
Association while individuals paid most of the freight. 
(Latest figures indicate that dues contributions break down: 
clubs, 13 per cent; advertising members, 14 per cent; indi- 
viduals, 73 per cent.) Another point was that outboard 
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KENYON MARINE PROTRACTOR 


One of the finest and simply-operated ma- 
rine protractors on the market today. lt 
is virtually impossible, regardless of navi- 
gating skill, to make an error with a 
KENYON PROTRACTOR. Beautifully con- 
structed, stainless steel, in a handsome ma- 


hogany case. 
No. 281. . . $18.50 each { 









: ae ¥ KENYON WEATHERCASTER 
4 KENYON MARINE SPEEDOMETER The phenomenal accuracy of this handy 


| 
H 
& KENYON MARINE forecaster has put the weather bureau to y 
SPEEDOMETER-LOG shame! The ideal gift for the sportsman, ; 


2 aviator or count entleman. 

If he is one of the few sailing skippers who land, you may aoe Ba aan i wether 

does not own a “Kenyon,” this fine marine forecast, 12 to 24 hours in advance. 

speedometer is something he really should No. 302, $5.00 each 

have. For the extra, extra special Christmas : Me Ul 

present, this is it! 

No. 11, Speedometer, Rrass Case... $130.00 
Chrome Case... 135.00 

No. 12, Speedometer-I.og, Brass Case 317.00 
hrome Case... 328.00 

Excise Tax Included 
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4 KENYON PORTABLE MARINE 
SEARCHLIGHT 


An exceptional light for either the sail- 
ing or power-boat skipper. Buoys and 
moorings are easily found with this 
compact, light-weight, powerful, 80,000 
candlepower light. Fifteen foot, rubber- 
covered cord, waterproof plug and deck 
outlet, 6” sealed-beam bulb for 6, 12, 
and 110 volt systems: Gray crackle 
finish, weight 234 Ibs. 

No. 91, ( 6 volt) . . . $15.00 each 
No. 92, ( 12 volt) ... 17.25 each 
No, 110, (110 volt) . .. 25.00 each 


*& KENYON CHAFE GUARD 


A roll of this strong, waterproof, fabric 

tape belongs in every sailor’s sea-bag 

aboard and in every tool chest at home. 

It will help him keep things Bristol 

fashion in a thousand ways. 

No. 391, 45 ft. Roll, 1” wide. . . $1.00 
6 Rolls . . . 5.00 





KENYON MARINE BAROMETER 


A beautiful instrument especially designed 
for marine use. Its extreme sensitivity is 
reflected by the needle which must travel 
three inches for each inch of rise or fall. 
The sensitive element is about 25 times the 
actual power of the standard barometer, 
and consequently indicates atmospheric 
pressure changes on the dial which would 
never be picked up on ordinary barometers. 
No. 131, Polished Bronze Case , . . $50.00 

Polished Chrome Case... 55.00 














KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC., Dept. Y 


4 TABLE MATS 1345 New York Ave., Huntington Station. L. I., N. Y. \ 


These colorful sailing scenes by Currier and 
Ives are sure to appeal to any sailor, (even 
landlubbers go for them)! A beauty asset 
to any table, they are washable and will 
not curl. Four different scenes, size 1574” x 
11%”. No. 44... $2.00 Set 


Please send the following, F.0.B. Huntington Station. 


No. .11 Brass: ‘Canes 3... @ $130.00 We SEL ie wes 3 @. $18.50 


Chrome Case...... @ = 135.00 No. 202....2.. <3 @ 5.00 





No. 12 Brass Case........ @ 317.00 
Chrome Case....... pe ashi @ Eee toc 6 rolls 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ING, ORES< 855 oo si aeeencre @ ~~ 15.00 Mo, ‘482 os @ 2.00 per set of 4 
a > Sf SL ER EOS. eye gs peer @ = 17.25 No. 131, Bronze Case $50.00 
| Oe TI Qos bn 33 ee @_ 25.00 Chrome Case @ 55.00 
7 Name 
| 
| 
| 


Check — Money Order 


INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 06:5 Sib a Bal NERS iv Aline as CREED ie ROS Ne a Fea 
HUNTINGTON STATION, L. I, N. Y. 


enclosed for $....... 
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Know your Scotch 


As you probably know—most Scotch Whiskies are 
blends. They are made up of different malt whiskies 
—often 20 or more—together with some light-bodied 
whiskies of a malt and grain character. It is the deli- 
cate task of the blender to pick types that are best 
suited to each other, and to find the perfect balance 
of flavour, taste and aroma that has always distin- 
guished Teacher’s Highland Cream. 


Vv No. 9 in a series of informative advertisements. 
“ - oe 
Qed the Flour 


EACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


Lhe Scotch 


‘you know is 


always right 






oS 
Perfect on of Blended 
| Seoteh Wuisky 


Kempen ane @ortie 6 
W"Tencner s SONSD* 


Pismuccas 





REE ES ee EE EER 


Blended Scotch Whisky « 86 Proof « Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole' Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York e Importers since 1794 
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members paid more than inboard members but received 
less in the way of benefits. ; 

Soon after his arrival at Chicago, last year’s president, 
King Brugman, was waited upon by the outboard group 
which, for the occasion, was represented by Jackie May- 
pole, Ernie Erickson, Harry Kimbrough, Claude Fox and 
Paul Wearly. It took a very short time indeed to discover 
that the complaints of the outboarders were no news to 
Brugman and his advisors who wanted as badly as Maypole 
et. al. to see justice accorded the racing drivers. 

Miami's Jack Horsley worked long and hard during the 
next several days in an attempt to reconcile the desires of 
the outboard bloc and those of the Brugman adherents on 
the subject of a slate of national officers for the coming year. 

But despite all that Horsley could suggest to both sides, 
it soon became clear that there would be no getting together 
on any one slate. On the contrary, the portable power plant 
partisans had decided to toss in their strength with that of 
the Region 6ers and the original proponents of Al Bauer. 
All the votes outside of the administration’s supporters were 
thus thrown together behind the Bauer candidacy. 

While all this politicking was raging—largely in the tradi- 
tional smoke-filled rooms or in small groups that gathered 
and whispered in quiet parts of the hotel corridors—the 
routine rules and council meetings went on with even less dis- 
sension and bickering than such conclaves usually provoke. 

At the Council meeting—possibly the most heavily at- 
tended Council gathering in APBA history—the real meat of 
the stew was tossed on the floor by Victor Oristano. He 
moved that the president be instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee which must, within 45 days, create a plan for the 
complete reorganization of the Association. Mainly to be 
considered were the extension of voting power to the indi- 
vidual members and the transfer to individual race boat 
owners of the right to decide their own rules. Vic’s motion 
was passed unanimously albeit after the usual amount of 
oratory. 

While this page is going through the publication mill, 
that committee will be working out its plan to submit to 
the special meeting of the membership sometime prior to 
mid-December. To be adopted the plan will have to pass 
both the Council and the assembly of club delegates. 

The vital importance of honest, unselfish action by the 
clubs is heavily underscored by the fact that each of them 
is going to be asked to vote away its most closely-cherished 
prerogative. As it now stands, all racing rules must be ap- 
proved by the Council. This right they will, in all likelihood, 
be asked to relinquish. Since the inception of APBA, voting 
at annual or special meetings of the Association has been 
confined to member clubs. These clubs will most certainly 
be requested to give voting power to individual members. 

No one likes to make such a gratuitous contribution, par- 
ticularly in an activity taken as seriously as is the APBA. 
Yet the defeat of either of these propositions will stir up a 
tempest amongst the drivers from which the Association is 
not likely to emerge. So we urge each of you to get in 
touch with those who will represent your clubs, or sign the 
proxies, and inform them of the facts ofthe situation. You 
can point out that the individual members who own race 
boats feel that they are paying most of the money into 
APBA and are not even allowed a vote. 

You can further pass along the opinion—now widely held— 
that a refusal to grant these requested reforms would very 
likely drive the race boat owners and drivers out of APBA 
and into an out-and-out competitors’ association. You might 
even offer the suggestion that competitors’ unions in many 
other sports have developed a most independent attitude 
toward sponsors of their particular type of events—including 
vigorous insistence on conditions of safety and comfort, 
posting of large cash guaranties, and the like. 

All in all, it is clearly to the benefit of all parties in this 
power boat racing game to set our APBA house in order so 
that it provides decent accommodations for the members 
who own and drive the boats. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS 


> A. N. Clifton, executive vice commander of the USPS, 
has been nominated chief commander for election at the 
annual meeting in the Hotel Astor, New York, on Jan. 13-14, 
He is to succeed F. Ritter Shumway, who is completing 
two terms as head of the organization. Herbert R. Prior, 
administrative vice commander, is to become executive vice 
commander. 

E. L. Nelson, vice commander in charge of the educa- 
tional department, J. C. Talbot, vice commander in charge 
of the secretary’s office, and Rand S. Bailey, vice commander 
in charge of the treasurer’s office, are due for reélection. 


> The Hampton Roads Squadron cruised to Elizabeth City, 
N.C., for its last rendezvous of the season. The cruise 
through the Dismal Swamp Canal and the beautiful Pasquo- 
tank River has long been the highlight cruise for this squad- 
ron and is always scheduled to coincide with the National 
Moth Regatta held at the Pasquotank River Y.C. Fourteen 
boats made the cruise, including entries from the Hampton 
Y.C. and USCGA Flotilla 55. 


> The other rendezvous of the season were held at Axel 
Mattson’s place on Wormley Creek and at Jamestown 
Island in the James River. On both, contests in piloting 
were held with first honors going to Dick Seward in D-Day 
and Past Comdr. Otto Folkman in Nomad. 


> The Canal Zone Pacific Squadron has been formed under 
the commandership of William H. Clark, Jr., of Fort Ama- 
dor, C.Z., formerly of the Stamford Squadron. This is i ¢ 
second unit outside the United States, the other being ihe 
Kona Squadron of Hawaii. 

The Champlain Squadron-at Plattsburg, N.Y., has been 
chartered with J. A. Sickini as commander. . 


L. B, N. GNAEDINGER, J.N. 





Beckner 





Beauchamp 
Comdrs. Ashton, McDowell and Reed, Admiral Olson and Comdr. 


Clark at the certificate award dinner of the Balboa P.S. The 
start (below) of the 5th District's Navigator Race 
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FAIR, FAST AND FORTY FEET 


LOA 39' 10" BEAM 12' 2" DRAFT 3' 4" DISP. 25000 


Here is a larger version of the famous Flying Bridge Stonington 
36, capable of 16 MPH top speed with twin Royals. She is ideal for 
extended cruising and off-shore sport fishing—laid out to sleep six, 
with galley in the dog house, forward stateroom, large head, ample 
locker space and up to 6’ 5” of headroom. 


Monel tanks, Everdur fastenings, dual hydraulic controls, en- 
gine silencing. Heavy construction and plain finish are emphasized 
to reduce maintenance costs. Layout and power can be arranged 
to suit individual requirements. Two of these able, rugged craft 
(designed by Henry A. Scheel) are now under construction here. 
You are invited to inspect them at Stonington. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


STONINGTON BOAT WORKS 
Stonington, Connecticut 


Builders of Heavy Commercial & Pleasure Boats 


Henry R. Palmer, Jr., Mgr. Theodore T. White, Jr., Asst. Mgr. 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE OF BOAT BUILDING 


Ce Pal FOR CRUISING-_ (Continued from page 31) 
c HA FE OR SNOOZING: beam and 5’ draft. She weighs 18,000 pounds, just a little 


over eight tons and carries 6000 pounds of outside ballast. 
GIVE DAD A She rates 29 under the Long Distance Racing Rule and with 


this rating can do well in competition. She has excellent 

















(4) ee PHOTO-ELECT RIC accommodations for two for long trips, and for four for 
Ae riy shorter periods. Built in the best manner possible in a small 
Ger Oy PILOT shop, she cost approximately a dollar a pound, and so that 
Rae Oe you may not think that some other designer is being 

to enjoy the scenery, check his charts . .. or panned for building such an expensive craft, this is a good 

Castes une ceee is aes to plone time to say that this is my own boat. In case you may think 


your nautical dad with a Photo-Electric 
Pilot for Christmas! 


this is a case of “do as I say instead of do as I do,” this boat 
was not built to be the most boat for the dollar, but rather 
the smallest boat that could legitimately have full headroom 
and still be small enough for one old man to handle. As it 
happens, she just suits us for comparison. 

Now forgetting the racing angle and remembering that 
all our foregoing remarks about unwise savings on material 
and equipment still apply, let us see how we can fit our 
simple rule of carrying the most useful load comfortably, 
safely and quickly, to a boat of this general type. First let 
us consider making her longer, but very little wider, for 
while weight, cost, sail area, size of crew and size of anchors 
all increase directly as the length, these same factors in- 
crease as the square of the beam. On the other hand, speed 
increases as the square root of the waterline length, and as 
we increase length without increasing beam too much we 
get a faster boat, easier in a chop and one that requires little 
more engine or sail area and will have her sail well inboard 
where it is easy to handle. Also, in general, more length 
B. F.Goodrich Cutless rubber bearings make a boat quieter by | gives more useful room than added beam as clothes lockers 
eliminating stern vibration. For details, see your marine equip- | and berths fit better fore and aft than athwartships. Now, if 
ment dealer or write: Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., engineers and | we were to build the same general type of boat as illustrated 
national distributors, Akron, Obio. it i : a z 

increasing her dimensions to 50 feet overall length, 37 

feet waterline, 10 feet beam and five feet nine inches draft 
) J ™ " * and, increasing her weight roughly 40 percent, how could 
oys Champloushife Sails we keep her cost within reason? We have made a sketch of 
| 


the 50-foot economy model to the same scale as the 39- 


See your Photo-Electric Pilot dealer today or write 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC PILOT CORP., 2416 SECOND AVE., SEATTLE 1, WASH 












“YEAH, HAZEL IS A CUTE KID-- BUT SHES SO QUIET 
“YOUD THINK SHE HAD A B.F.GOODRICH Ay 
CUTLESS BEARING ! w 






























Gerrit Foster’s Scud — so that we can get an accurate comparison of the two 
1949 Midwestern District The first major saving can be made by eliminating the 

Championship outside ballast and its companion cost of keel pattern and 

1949 L.M.Y. A. Junior complicated keel framing. We will widen her garboards to 

Championship make room for about one hundred dollars’ worth of cement 

1949—4th Place and boiler punchings and save from $1400 to $1500 on this 


wtemetions! Championship one item. Now do not turn up your nose at inside ballast of 


cement and boiler punchings, nor confuse a first class job of 
Joys Bros. Co. cementing a new aes ca the cement patching . is 
sometimes put into old boats in the same manner that a poor 

eee oh dentist might fill a tooth without first removing the iecce: 
4 : When a new hull is properly cemented the wood under the 

cement is practically rotproof as we have seen proved when 
we have rebuilt old cemented boats and found all the wood 
under the cement not only sound but bright and new in 
appearance. A careful job of cementing, troweled down 


See the Profitable nicely to a pump well, gives a beautiful bilge that can be 


easily cleaned and from which the bilge pump will remove 





| ‘ DAly 8-0810 




















NATIONAL almost the last drop of water. For further information on 
BOAT | EW = O A E cementing it might be well to refer to Claud Worth’s Yacht 
SHOW : Cruising where Mr. Worth goes into the subject at some 

New York See this new inboard power boat, for lonoth 

- ready sales in 1950. New because it’s post- eng. E ; 
war engineered from scientific towing Another major structural saving can be accomplished in 

Dealerships tank data that developed faster hulls for the larger boat, for she is now long enough to have a flush 

1 co torpedo craft, flying boats. Planing type deck. This will eliminate the building of cabin trunks, a 

heat /ivailer to hull for high speed, easy handling, sta- di d hs disks SE ale A 

visit your base. bility and economy. Three modern-styled tedious an rane: pe they are to be leakproof, oe ae 

models, 45 to 112 HP, speeds to good boat builder will verify. We have also eliminated the 


45 MPH. costly bracing that would be necessary were we tempted to 


run the mast through a trunk cabin. All in all it would seem 
DISTIN BOAT SALES COMPANY probable that we can build a 50-footer weighing 40 percent 


. Roslyn Heights, Long Island, N.Y. . 3 i rj 
rte ig degra more than the 39-footer for little more than the price of the 
smaller boat. 























NEW “26” 
AT THE NEW YORK SHOW 


@ When you go to the National 
Motor Boat Show, be sure you see 
the new Richardson “26”— funda- 
mentally the same as the prewar 
“Little Giant” —a completely-equip- 
ped, full headroom cruiser with 


sleeping accommodations for four. 
Also on display will’ be the “31” 
Sedan and the new “35” 











THE NEW RICHARDSON °35" 














A handsome boat of graceful lines and rich appoint- 
ments, the Richardson ‘'35”’ also will be acclaimed 
for its comfort, sturdiness and sea-going perform- 
ance. You will marvel at its spaciousness; the deep, 
wide berths, complete toilet facilities, roomy lock- 
ers, well-equipped galley, and dinette...everything 
you need for living aboard and extended cruising. 
In rough weather or calm seas, you will thrill to 
the quick response to helm and throttle, and the 
comfortable, level-riding qualities of this big, able 
cruiser. The round-bottom hull is planked in cedar 
and/or mahogany on white oak framing. Standard 
power is twin 93 HP Grays or twin 92 HP Chryslers. 
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DOLFINITE No. 9393 
SERIES ENGINE ENAMEL 


A very tough, oil and heat resisting finish for motors, 
engines, pipe lines. Brushes easily. Covers solid. Dries 
quickly. 


Red, blue, green, gray, aluminum, white and black. 


DOLFINITE No. 9187 
SERIES WATERLINE OR BOOT 
TOPPING ENAMEL 


Highly water-resistant. Covers solid with one coat. Free 
flowing, it permits a straight and uniform stripe. Can 
be furnished with anti-fouling properties. 


Green, red, blue, aluminum, white and black. 


DOLFINITE No. 9050 
SERIES MAST & BOOM PAINT 


Durable. Long in oil. Insures maximum wear and pro- 
tection. Solid covering. Easily applied. 


Light and dark buff. 







For more pleas- MARINE PAINTS 
VON AEE ITE 


ure and less work, VARNISHES 
better preser- ENAMELS 


vation, smarter SEAM & BEDDING COMPOUNDS 





fo} o} ol tel delale-Melale 
greater pride in 
your boat. 





THE DOLPHIN PAINT 


& VARNISH COMPANY 


“Since 1885” 
902 Locust St. 


New brochure 
on all types of 
craft with de- 


Toledo 3, Ohio 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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Please send full information on Dolfinite ( ) Engine ! 

Enamel; ( ) Waterline or Boot Topping Enamel; | 

tail sketches, ( ) Mast and Boom Paint. | 

marine product | 

description, 

and proper | 

application of NAME | 
these products SS 

In Original | 

production and 1 

maintenance 

Send for your | 

| 
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copies today. 


(1 Please send brochures with detail sketches. 
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CITY & STATE 





1 am a[]boat owner, (jboat builder,[] marine dealer. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
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YACHTING 


Now let us see what we have gained or lost by our simple 
home made rating rule. We have widened the hull at the 
garboards to make room for the bulkier inside ballast. This 
will undoubtedly slow us down a little, but due to the great- 
er waterline length, the larger boat will sail faster under 
any normal condition and will be much more comfortable 
in a chop. While the smaller boat cruised easily at six and 
seven-tenths knots under power on one gallon of gasoline 
per hour, the larger economy model will have an easy gait 
of seven and six-tenths knots with only slightly higher fuel 
consumption. Also we have a wide unencumbered deck that 
will be a joy to work on and will support the mast in a 
shipshape manner. The rig will be both moderate in size 
and all inboard. Below decks, of course, the larger boat will 
have infinitely better accommodations and with her flush 
decks will seem more spacious than wider boats with trunk 
cabins. There is little to be said as to the short-comings of 
this vessel. Someone may tell you that outside ballast is 
best when you hit a rock, but inside concrete ballast re- 
inforces the planking and is a lot better for hitting a fish 
stake, which is just as likely to happen. 

I can think of only one situation in which she might not 
be perfect. There are times when you just cannot put things 
on a sane dollar-for-dollar basis. Someday, and you cannot 
avoid it, you will get in a brush to windward with a slightly 
smaller, slightly faster and very much more expensive craft. 
Your designer cannot help you now—you are on your own, 
but as in the matter of equipment this is something you 


| must settle for yourself. Go get him, old man, he has a gold- 


plater, but you have right and righteousness on your side. 
You probably gave the Church what you saved in building 
your boat, or anyway a little of it, at least you got more for 
your buck, which is the same as religion in New England. 
With a clean conscience guiding your tiller finger, you glance 
up at those old brown sails, now in their third season. The 
draft is perfect and they settle willingly to their task, repay- 
ing you for your loving care. You harden the main a trifle 
and ease the jibtopsail just an inch. Slowly but surely you 
are creeping up under his lee, for you are the better sailor, 
and that is what it takes to beat him with what you have. 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE 
(Continued from page 37) 


to a man on the pier and he waved toward the yacht club. 
Him, too, we were to meet later. He happened to be the 
father of the friend we were to visit in Palm Beach, where 
he immediately recognized us. We had a busy moment dock- 
ing; to come in to a berth stern first when towing a dink 
takes judgment and skill, and we were still green. There was 
a considerable chop and the tide was running swiftly 
through under the pier, but with the help of the dockmaster 
we got satisfactorily tied up. It was a welcome lesson. 

The cold, gray, squally norther continued another day as 
we proceeded south. For Little Egg Inlet we had an old 
chart and, not realizing the channel had been changed, 
spent ten anxious minutes looking for markers that weren't 
there. A heavy swell made in through the opening to the 
ocean and we could see the great white surf pounding in 
on the beaches and shoals; even far inside, each bar was 
white with foaming breakers. These we avoided, and, off 
the Coast Guard station we picked up the waterway again 
for our run past the back door of Atlantic City. In a rec- 
tangular artificial cove in Ventnor we dawdled the late 
afternoon away as the clouds thinned and disappeared; the 
breeze fell to a dead calm and the sun came out bright and 
warm. The mate dozed off a few minutes in the stern seat, 
then got to work on a manuscript while the skipper took a 
little row in the dink, both of us lazily observing a woman in 
a boat with her Chesapeake Bay retriever as they edged 
round the flat grassy bank looking for crabs. Now, we felt, 
we are leaving winter behind. 

During the night, however, the clouds flocked in and the 
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For information, address—National Association of Engine & Boat Mfrs., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE PERFECT COMBINATION 





for Safety and Pleasure afloat 


Utility POWER TAKE-OFF 


Instant auxiliary power is available to answer the 
need of convenient bilge pump operation with an 
ALBINA UTILITY POWER TAKE-OFF. In 
addition, there is power available for searchlight, 
anchor or other boat utilities. Small and compact, 
either chain or lever operated. 


Write Factory for Details 


ALBINA ENGINE & MACHINE WKS. 


2100 N. Albina Ave., Portland, Oregon 




















SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers of arc and in- 
candescent searchlights for 55 years. 
Designed for maximum efficiency, 
beauty and style. 


ha ee 


All sizes and types of searchlights 
and floodlights for any class boat. 


rer 





Send for free specifications and catalog. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 10, O. 

















SEND FOR FOLDER 


WESTERN BOAT BUILDING CO. * FAIRLINER DIVISION 
Plants at Tidewater * Tacoma 2, Washington 
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next day was cool and gray and damp, with the wind in the 
east and the lead-colored water here and there crisped over 
with streaks of dark slate, Yet the run that day was in some 
ways our most beautiful so far. The clouds were not solid, 
the sun occasionally peeked through, and the swamp water 
changed momentarily from dun to cold green-blue. Over 
the miles of salt marsh that swept off on either side the 
autumn had painted her most subtle colors. Under the chang- 
ing light the dead grass was gold, red, purple, warm brown. 
To the west, beyond the foreground of warm-colored marsh 
islands threaded with cold, slaty water, the wooded heights 
of the mainland stretched their dark curtain, pierced here 
and there by the white of distant farmhouses or the thin 
steeple of a country church, picked out brilliantly by the 
evanescent sun. So, through this almost deserted land, for- 
getting the cold in the strange beauty that lay around, 
after passing many drawbridges we came eventually into 
the broad waters of Cape May harbor. We crossed the 
entrance with its momentary view of a dark ocean laced 
with white foam; we passed the great hangars of the air 
station, slipped by the navy piers with their ranked patrol 
boats, and arrived at the quaint and crowded cove of Shel- 
linger’s Landing, which is entered between close-built jut- 
ting fish piers. We tied up at Scotty’s Wharf, famed all along 
the coast for its warm and efficient hospitality. Here, we 
thought, was our-last New Jersey port; tomorrow we should 
be in Maryland—the South at last! . 

But the gods had arranged otherwise. The barometer rose 
rapidly, the wind came in northeast, then northwest, and 
became a gale; the cold descended, blown straight from the 
North Pole, it seemed. Such weather made Delaware Bay 
unthinkable, and for four and a half days it continued. On 
the third day two cutters started out for the Bay run, and 
returned—the Bay was too rough for them. Sometimes the 
sun shone, sometimes it was overcast or cloudy, but all day 
long the gale poured out of the north, screeching through 
the rigging and freezing the mate’s fingers as she hung out 
the wash in the cockpit with safety pins to keep it from 
blowing away. The branches of the great trees in the village 
sawed and swung, though stripped by now of their leaves. 
An hour or so after the sunset the wind would moderate 
and we'd have almost a calm for an hour, but each morning 
in our woolies and sweaters and coats we'd turn out to see 
the same wrinkled water, the same straight flags, and hear 
the same song of the wind in the rigging. 

This long delay was fun, when we got used to it. Many 
boats were tied up, waiting for weather, and we were fully 
initiated into the pleasant fellowship of yachtsmen and boat 
people—that grand brotherhood which eliminates all differ- 
ences in wealth or background and in which all are so 
truly themselves. Only by being completely what they 
are can they live happily afloat. The Cape May crowd were 
no exception—interested in boats, boat gear, and one an- 
other; helping the newcomer, mutually commiserating about 
the weather; each a definite person, of individual even if 
sometimes eccentric character. Sometimes we think all boat 
dwellers—ourselves included—are just a little mad. It is a 
charming madness, and that is one of the common bonds of 
those afloat, why they understand each other. Land people 
would say to us, “What? all the way from New England in 
that little thing? How can you stand it? Don’t you feel ter- 
ribly cooped up and frightened?” How silly, we thought; 
perhaps it is the land people who are mad and we on our 
boats the truly sane. 

During those cold evenings at Cape May we came to 
appreciate our cabin and to rejoice that we had decided to 
install kerosene lamps. With adjustable concave shaving 
mirrors behind them to assure sufficient reading light, their 
warm glow reflected in the white ceiling and bulkheads, 
glimmering on the mahogany of the shelves and trim, and 
lighting up the blue-gray mattresses and cushions with their 
quiet running pattern in dull red and yellow made the cabin 
intimate and homelike. And the lamps. in the absence of a 
Shipmate or other heating device, furnished plenty of 
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warmth. On the coldest nights, with the temperature below 
freezing, we set our lantern on the cabin floor under the 
roof ventilator, and after the cabin was otherwise closed for 
a while we would have to open the hatch, or the companion 
door, or a port in order not to be too hot. Now, after our 
first long lap from Stamford to Cape May, we had no fears 
that we should be unable to keep comfortable and warm. 
(To be continued) 


~ COLORADO RIVER MARATHON 
(Continued from page 43) 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
YACHT RIGGING ROPES 
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turned in one of the most sensational performances of the 
race, for he toured the course in 1 hour 49 minutes and 48 
seconds, booming along at well over 40 m.p.h. He drove a 
boat built by the Inland Boat Co. powered with a Mercury 
Thunderbolt on his blistering ride that carried him into 
third place in the over-all standings. His performance is all 
the more remarkable when one considers that he had to 
thread his way past nearly every one of the 128 boats that 
had started ahead of him in the other classes. 

Co-starring with Gates in the role of sensational perform- 
ers was Ray Harris of Culver City driving a De-Silva pow- 
ered with the new Mercury Thunderbolt. When the Ds 
were called up to start, his throttle stuck wide open as he 
left the pits. He returned to make repairs and finally 
screamed over the starting line 10 minutes and 2 seconds 
behind the flying Gates and the rest of the 14 Thunderbolt- 
powered Ds. He finished 4th in his class and in tenth place 
in the race just exactly ten minutes and two seconds behind 
Gates, so although he doesn’t get credit for this time, he | 
actually completed the course in the same time as the win- 
ning D, justification for that group of utility men who main- 
tain that a little careful study of a river will put an outside 
driver right on a par with the hometowners. Maurice Parker 
of Laguna Beach won the E Class driving a Martin-Graves 
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boat powered with an Evinrude, and E. W. “Doc” George DAYTONA BEACH BOAT WORKS 
of Arcadia won Class F with a Nichols hull powered with | OFFERS 
pag acd Big * e@ Land-locked basin 
i ee: @ Steel wet-storage sheds 
CLASS A e 600 Ton Lift Ways 
Position in Complete facilities for ali yachts navigating the Intra- 
Race Glass Driver . Boat Motor Speed Coastal waterway—Fit out and enjoy yourself at the 
1 ere Trailorb M 28.50 same time at this combination yacht yard and marina— 
1 John Drake oe serge 4 add Yachts for sale can be shown to best advantage here— 
4 2 John Maddox Home — Evinrude 26.505 This newly expanded and beautified plant is an institu- 
9 8 Jack Bolton Wolverine Mercury 25.844 tion, not just another boat yard—Pay us a visit and 
14 4 _ Ray Johnson Home Mercury 25.314 increase your yachting pleasure. 
Capt. E. J. WAEBER 
‘ ae i ee B P i pon President & Gen. Manager 
ayne Rudasi eetcrait ercury ‘ 
6 2  GordonSechler Wolverine Mercury 34.867 DAYTONA BEACH BOAT WORKS, INC. 
7 8 W.R. Bode Trailorboat Mercury 34.580 701 S. Beach St. Telephone 6421 
12 4 John Butler Thompson Mercury 33.622 DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
CLASS C 
26 1 Bill Mills Speedliner Johnson 83.428 
83 2 Lee Burris Westliner Johnson 82.741 
84 8 Vernon Schmidt Home Evinrude 82.584 
41 4 _ Frank Bland Speedliner Johnson 31.815 
CLASS D 
8 1 Elgin Gates Inland Mercury 46.448 
5 2 Homer Sain Speedliner Mercury 45.299 
8 8 Duke Morris Aristocraft Mercury 43.664 
10 4 _ Ray Harris De-Silva Mercury 40.433 
CLASS E SAILMAKERS CORP 
17 1 Maurice Parker §MartinGraves Evinrude 39.210 Fe 
20 2 L.A. Andrews Speedliner Evinrude 38.821 , 
85 $8 HaroldGaston  Fleetcraft Evinrude 35.656 TAKA. 
56 4 Clyde Ennis Speedliner Evinrude 33.297 
CLASS F oe 
89 1 E.W.George Nichols Evinrude 41.660 
50 2 Walter Steffen Wallin Evinrude 39.864 “a 
58 8 Smith Weeks Century Evinrude 39.387 , 
98 4 Kenneth Burnham Dunphy Evinrude 30.722 Get our quotations N OW o on WINTER COVERS! 
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Cruise South 


with the NEW 1949-50 edition of the 


INLAND WATERWAY GUIDE 


Over 200 pages telling you about the places 
you'll see and the runs in between . . 
ing side trips. . 
each Marina. . 


. allur- 
. accurate description of 
. sketch charts of the prin- 
cipal harbors and other special features. 


Also interesting articles by Kate and Rich- 
ard Bertram, Carleton Mitchell, Howard 
Bloomfield, Russell K. Jones and C. McKim 
Norton, Alice Johnson and Paul Allen. 


A valuable and interesting book for every- 
one who plans to cruise. 


Price per copy $1.00 Postpaid 


MARINA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
INC. 


P. O. Box 101 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
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CLINKER-BUILT 
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GOLD-PLATERS ARE FINE BUT— 
(Continued from page 34) 


price) by a middle-of-the-fleet skipper, has ended up in the 
middle of the fleet. A good skipper can make a winner out 
of any boat, save an out-and-out “cluck” with some definite 
defect, by proper tune-up of boat and sails. But a good boat 
can’t make a winning skipper out of just any owner who 
happens along. 

In the years from 1942 through 1945 the Star world 
championships were “skipper” series, in which the con- 
tenders brought their own sails but drew lots in each race 
for boats, some of which weren't in too good shape. The 
same skippers who had been winning in their own boats 
before the war kept right on leading, no- matter what boats 
they drew. Skill, plus the proper breaking in and care of 
their sails, counted and the hulls seemed to make little 
difference. 

This not being a fiction magazine, we are not going to 
cite examples of where bright young men dredged up de- 
cayed hulks from boneyards, patched them up with orange 
crates and baling wire, and went out and won world’s cham- 
pionships. In some fleets nearly all the top skippers now 
own boats by one or two builders who do exceptionally fine 
work and can command premium prices. Naturally, those 
builders’ boats win most of the races—but other boats by 
the same builders, and presumably just as expensive, finish 
down in the ruck—where their skippers belong. 

However, of nine world Star events since the war, in- 
cluding World Championships, Olympics, Spring and Win- 
ter title series, four were won by postwar-built boats and 
five by prewar-built boats. Of the four postwar winners, 
two were in the high-priced category and two in the 
medium-priced. Of the five prewar boats, all built in 1940, 
two were in the medium-priced range and three definitely in 
the inexpensive category. 

Particularly apropos of the subject is the fact that the 
outstanding boat of the 1949 World’s Series (though she 
lost the title by fouling out of a race), the boat that finished 
first four times and second once in that great fleet at Chi- 
cago last August, North Star II, was built by her 19-year-old 
skipper, Lowell North, in his own back yard. 

The point is, if you can afford it by all means get a 
tailor-made boat, in whatever class, if only for the pride of 
possession and the confidence it will give you. But if you 
can’t afford a gold-plater you can get a potential winning 
boat at a reasonable cost. If you are a good racing skipper, 





and willing to do, with your own sweat and ingenuity, what 
someone else pays a builder to do for his boat, you can be 
in there with the gold-platers at the finish. And get a lot of 
satisfaction out of having done it yourself. 


OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS in 13 and 15 ft. sizes. Also the “Leader” 
(13‘) for motors to 10 HP; and the “‘Ideal’’, a combination rowing-outboard boat. 
THE 18-FT. “ISLANDER” - a medium speed inboard primarily for fish- 


ing, trolling and family use. An able sea boat, perfect for open water use. ‘ 
Write for literature and name of nearest Lyman dealer. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS, inc. 





UP THE SOUTH AMERICAN COAST 
(Continued from page 40) 





As we got to our feet she was swinging round with a 
soggy, stricken motion. Every sea slammed her against 
something huge and low in the water. It sounded as if she 
was being smashed up. I got the boathook into what looked 
like a big tree trunk from up in the bows, and tried to shove 
it aft; but it smashed the boathook at once. When I jumped 
overboard and tried to walk the obstruction aft, she kept 
sitting down on me and I had to jump for the deck. Just 
as I began to think she could not survive another minute 
of it, the end of the trunk appeared at the cockpit and, 
with Gray’s added efforts, we got her free. 

Below, the water was level with the floorboards and, 
shouting to Gray to get her going for the coast, I started 
on the pump. In half an hour I had the pump sucking, and 
wrenched up some of the floorboards to see if she was holed. 
The planking seemed intact, and at the end of the following 


day the leak was down to ten minutes pumping in every 
hour. 


This modern contribution to mat- 
tress and cushion comfort is 
resilient but hard wearing, mold 
resistant and clean. KOROSEAL, 
as a covering, makes the per- 
fect mate for our AIRFOAM 
rubber. 


M.W.FOGG 


COMPANY , ING. 


Since 1845 
See our other furnishings at the 
57 ROSE ST. Motor Boat Show in booths 59 & 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 60. 














MARINE ELEVATOR AND HAUL OUT 


TENNIS, SQUASH, HANDBALL COURTS 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STATION 
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Actual aerial photo of Bahia-Mar taken Oct. 27, 1949 just 266 days after ground breaking 


Finest Facilutics for 


YACHTSMEN 





Now Completed and Ready to Give You 
New Dockside Comfort in Florida ! 


Here is Fort Lauderdale’s two and one-half 
million dollar answer to boating comfort in Florida 
... Bahia-Mar, America’s finest facilities for yachts- 
men. It’s ready now to, receive your boat, to give 
you the unique pleasuré of living aboard with every 
convenience Of a fine resort at your fingertips. From 
boat care and maid service to excellent dining and 
entertainment in the Bahia-Mar Yacht Club here are 
advantages that equal those of the most distinguished 
hotels on the Florida Gold Coast. 


A FAMED OCEAN BEACH 


Just a rope-throw from your dock at Bahia-Mar 
is a wide ocean beach, a part of the famed Fort 
Lauderdale ocean front. It is yours to use for sun 
and surf bathing. 


An attractive shopping center on the premises 
is made up of shops and stores catering to every 
daily need. 





ENJOY ALL 
FLORIDA’S FINEST YACHT CLUB 


PARK & SAIL LAWN 


FORT 


SAILOR’S SNACK BAR 
BEACH CABANA SERVICE 






LAUDE 


CONVENIENCES FOR YOUR CREW 


Not only yacht owners but captains and crew 
are provided for at Bahia-Mar. There are lockers 
and showers, a sailor’s snack bar for economy meals 
in the spacious Yacht Club. Bus and rent-a-car 
service or land and water taxis. A recreational area 
in a park-like setting provides tennis, squash and 
handball courts. 


AN ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


Just 266 days from ground breaking, Bahia-Mar 
is a reality today. No longer need you be content 
with mediocre dockage, inconveniently located and 
lacking in true resort comforts. Whatever your 
destination in tropical waters this winter, stop over 
at Bahia-Mar and learn first-hand of the many deluxe 
features that are yours only at this newest, most 
luxurious of yacht basins. 


For complete details & reservations drop a line to 
Bahia-Mar, Department Y, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


FEATURES AT 


SHOPPING CENTER 
LOCKERS AND SHOWERS 


FLORIDA 


er 


DINING, DANCING, COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


COMPLETE MARINE SUPPLY 
CAR RENTAL AND TAXI SERVICE 


TEN FEET OF DEPTH AT MEAN LOW WATER 
SAFE, SPACIOUS DOCKS 
FIRE PROTECTION 
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BOATS! Cruisers... Sailboats...Runabouts...Inboards... 





















Outboards...Everything from a rowboat to a luxury yacht! 
ENGINES! Diesel...Gasoline... RADIO! Telephones... 
fy Direction finders... RADAR equipment...Everything that 
= makes boating safe, economical-and enjoyable! 








MIAMI, as one of the great yachting centers of the 
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AT THE HUGE 









world, attracts visitors not only from all parts of the United 
States but from Europe and particularly from our Good 
f; Neighbors of Latin-America... These visitors know by expe- 
* rience that here they will see the latest and the best! 








Over 60,000 people attended last year’s Miami Boat Show. 





DINNER KEY 
AUDITORIUM 















Now in its 9th Year, the Miami Boat Show annually 
increases in size... attendance ...and interest. The Miami 


E’ Boat Show is THE SHOW! 
TO SEE! TO EXHIBIT! 
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FLETCHER PROCTOR, PRESIDENT 
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At sunset we had overrun our estimated distance from 
the coast by 15 miles, so as the wind dropped we let her 
drift for the night. At sunrise we headed in for Paramaribo, 
but after midday an ex-meridian sight showed that the 
current had swept us past Paramaribo and we were now 
heading into a bight of the coast. 

It was useless to beat back against the wind and current, 
so we headed-for Georgetown in British Guiana—about 200 
miles ahead. Next day the wind was back in the northeast 
and blowing hard, with a big sea. By this time we were 
both showing the results of lack of sleep. Gray just could 
not keep awake, In the midst of talking to me he would 


_ wander and his eyes would drop. It took a different form 


with me. My face grew too big for me! I felt as if I were 
wearing a huge mask, and my eyes were lubricated with 
carborundum. Every movement I made seemed to take 
hours. I was a living slow-motion picture. 

Gray relieved me for the first watch, and as I was blun- 
dering down the companion he fell asleep and blackened 
his eye on the rudder stock. I took over, and in that inter- 
minable night I kept awake by banging my hands on my 
thighs; by wagging mv head until I felt giddy; by talking 
to myself very loud, but chiefly by a horror of going to sleep 
and letting Wylo romp up onto the beach that lay some- 
where ahead in the darkness. Gray appeared sometime 
before dawn, flung a long arm round me and pushed me 
down the hatch. I slept until 8:00 a.m., and when I woke 
my face fitted me! 

We had altered course to sight the coast halfway between 
Georgetown and New Amsterdam, but had no sights and 
could only guess where we were. At midnight we got every- 
thing off her and let her drift. Just before dawn we noticed 
that the following sea was going down, although the wind 
was still piping in squalls of rain. As the light grew we saw 
that the water was muddy, and I went aloft. Halfway up 
the mast I saw the dim outline of bushes, We set the mizzen 


and foresail in record time, put the wind forward of the 
beam and coasted along, waiting for the light to increase 
and edging out to sea. Presently we made out a small 
settlement amongst trees on a low swampy shore. 

We hove Wylo to, heading out to sea, sounded and got 
two fathoms, with gluey mud bottom. The coast now showed 
up as miles of swamp mud backed by dark green bushes 
through which a river ran out to sea. Two small craft under 
sail appeared, heading out for us through the heavy sea. 
As we closed them, a native in the bows of the leading boat 
waved us urgently out to sea. We hauled our sheets as the 
leading boat, driven by an enormous orange sail, rapidly 
decreased the distance between us. She was a long, lean 
beauty, lying low in the water, her hull of some deep red 
tropical wood. Her brilliant triangular sail was extended by 
a bamboo which pivoted on the mast, and she chiseled 
through the turmoil with a knife-like precision, her narrow, 
embellished bows buried deep by the thrust of that bulging 
sail. 

Five men were bailing like clockwork with large cala- 
bashes. At her bows a man stood, a foot on either gun’, 
grasping the rope forestay. As Wylo swung and dipped into 
the hollow, all we could see of our pursuer was that sail 
and the head and shoulders of the bowman. Then the 
streaming bows would burst through the sea, the water 
pouring down the bowman’s brown body. And all the time 
those calabashes rose and fell like pistons. As she drew up 
on Wylo’s quarter we could hear the deep grunting chant 
of her bailers, She was beautiful in an outlandish way, and 
rigged with clumsy-looking grass rope, but she could sail 
like a witch. 

When we were both rising to the same sea the dark 
Indian bowman shouted something at us. It sounded like: 
“Anchor—anchor.” Gray put the anchor over. We were well 
offshore now, and our 26-pound C.Q.R. would never drag 
in tha: bottom of soft mud. 
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The native boat sheered away from our side in a wide 
circle, going like a scalded cat. As the wind crossed her 
stern the big sail flung across; its flexible bamboo and loosely 
woven grass rope softening what should have been a rend- 
ing jar, and came up on our quarter. The bowman threw 
overboard a boulder attached to a length of rope and the 
two craft lay side by side, lifting hugely over the seas. Her 
bailers were now leaning on the gunnel and bailing her dry 
in leisurely fashion as they stared across at us. At the bottom 
of their boat was a solid mass of gleaming fish. They all 
wore wide-brimmed hats of rushes. Like us, they were 
drenched, and seemed to think as little of it as we did, We 
eyed each other in silence for a while. 

“How far to Georgetown?” I shouted across. The bowman 
pointed up the coast to the west—“Sixtee mile.” 

We learned that they were bound for Georgetown with 
their catch. I asked if one of them would come aboard and 
pilot us up the Demerara. After some talk amongst them- 
selves, the bowman nodded dubiously. I started to run up 
some foresail to sheer Wylo alongside their craft. The man 
in the bows pointed to the east and motioned us off. We 
saw a big arch of ragged cloud racing down the coast 
towards us. Presently the squall—at right angles to the 
prevailing wind, welted us with stinging rain. After 20 
minutes it raced away up the coast leaving a steady south- 
east breeze. We hauled in on the chain until Wylo was 
alongside, and the bowman stepped warily aboard, keeping 
his hand on a big knife at his hip. He kept well away from 
us and put us through an inquisition in a soft singsong 
voice. (We were suspected as escapees from Devil’s Island 
in French Guiana.) When he was satisfied, he handed the 
knife to his companions and stepped into the cockpit with 
an apologetic smile, Soon Wylo and her escort were racing 
up the coast side by side. 

In the late afternoon we breasted the current of the 
Demerara, a mighty, yellow python writhing sluggishly out 
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of the steaming jungle—in company with a fleet of small 
coasters, all under sail. Sugar droghers with one enormous 
mainsail, laden to their scuppers with bags of sugar, were 
giving us tips in current dodging. Ahead of us a queenly 
schooner with a coal-black hull and varnished spars bored 
through the muddy river water. Alongside a tiny pirogue 
bobbed, her sail a sack held aloft on a small bamboo, with a 
bundle of washing and a big black mammy singing at the 
top of her voice. Soon we were lying at anchor amongst the 
steamers moored in the river waiting for cargoes of bauxite 
from the interior. At last, here there was a shipyard with 
a slipway on which we could have the leak repaired. 


THE WRECK OF THE “MEDUSA” 
(Continued from. page 51) 


The brig dropped anchor in the roads of St. Louis on the 
afternoon of July 19 and a boat was sent to bring off the 
survivors. Here Governor Schmalz made one of his rare 
concessions to public opinion. The worst cases were kept 
below decks under closed hatches, while those fit to be seen 
were accorded a brilliant reception by the Governor and 
his entourage. 

Of the 15 men who survived the 13 days on the raft, 
four died within a few weeks. Among the 11 who lived to 
see France again were Midshipman Coudin, shortly com- 
missioned an ensign, the unexpectedly durable Dr, Sa- 
vigny, the engineer Corréard, much broken in health, and 
the stout foreman Lavillette. 

While the victims of the shipwreck were being cared for 
in private houses at St. Louis, or were lying on filthy cots 
in the hospital, Governor Schmalz at last bethought himself 
of the frigate. Not of the 17 men left aboard, it should be 
said. When reminded of them he exclaimed impatiently: 
“Bah! Seventeen! There won't be three of them left.” But 
he was concerned about the supplies she carried, and a sum 
of money amounting to 100,000 francs. 
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IMPERIAL BOATS 
Built for Racing 


PENGUIN: Seaworthy, Fast, raced by beginners and experts. 
11!/, ft. overall length. 


LIGHTNING: Popular, one-design sloop. Splendid for racing 
and day sailing. 


Our boats are built with racing as the key factor and are so 
constructed. 


IMPERIAL WOOD PRODUCTS 
BOAT DIVISION e BAY ST. LOUIS, MISS. 








Your sails deserve good winter care. 
Send them to us now and let us 
recondition them for next season. 
Mildew-proofing by the _ special 
Ratsey process. 
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NEW RACING-TYPE WHEEL 


for OUTBOARDS 
OF 7. H.P. AND LARGER 


Exhaustive tests of this remarkable 
wheel, developed especially for the 
larger outboard motors, conclusively 

prove that it provides considerable ad- 
ditional speed and better performance. 
See your Michigan dealer or write to us. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 4°"? fePits >. 


Michigan 
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Fifty-two days after the wreck, a schooner reached the 
dismasted hulk of the Medusa. The Governor’s prediction 
was well borne out. There were three demented and half- 
starved men on board, living on brandy and a little tallow, 
each holed up like a beast in his own lair and regarding the 
other two with murderous suspicion. The schooner brought 
back a load of supplies to Senegal, and boxes and chests 
filled with the personal effects abandoned by her passen- 
gers. These last were claimed as salvage by the crew of the 
schooner and sold at public auction. 

The patients from the hospital, beginning to be up and 
about, saw their jackets and sword belts strutted by blacks 
in the streets of St. Louis. Even Captain the Viscount de 
Chaumareys had the experience of recognizing on the Gov- 
ernor’s table the vases he had bought in Madeira. As a 
final bizarre touch to this greatest of maritime misadven- 
tures, the 100,000 francs never turned up. There were those 
who doubted that they ever had been put aboard the 
Medusa. 


STEAM YACHTS 
(Continued from page 28) 


mizzen. Flags are of import to royalty. 

If you think royalty is a bit uppish, read the rules of the 
New York Yacht Club, which tell you how you and your 
crew shall dress for all occasions, the flags your yacht shall 
wear, when and where, the salutes you shall give when 
joining the fleet, your position in line when under way, and 
how and when you shall signal for permission to leave the 
squadron in case you get seasick or your wife gets mad and 
you feel you would be more comfortable at home. One 
thing there ain’t—and that is democracy on a proper yacht. 
The port side belongs to the crew. The starboard side 
belongs to the owner and his guests. The crew loafs up for- 
ward. The owner and guests lounge aft. And though you 
pay the bills, you must not speak to a sailor. Give your orders 
to the Captain or First Officer. (You may give an order 
direct to a steward.) 

And don’t think you are the boss because you own the 
ship and pay the bills and are chairman of the Board at 
your office. If you have a documented vessel and a captain, 
registered as in command and duly licensed to command, 
you cannot move your vessel unless he is aboard, and he is 
the Boss Man once you haul up your anchor. He can put you 
in irons and lock you up until anchor is dropped again. Of 
course you can fire him then, but another captain will have 
to be hired in his place and they all know their rights. 

For instance: A Detroit millionaire was on his way to 
Nassau in his large diesel yacht. Radio warnings of a hurri- 
cane set the crew alert. The owner went into the engine 
room and started to tinker. The engineer told him to leave 
the engines alone and get out. The owner got angry and 
said nobody was going to order him out. The engineer 
whistled through the tube to the captain who came down 
and explained that they were in danger and he could not 
risk engine failure and for the owner to.go aft and stay 
there until they reached Nassau. Or else. . . . He obeyed, 
and neither did he fire anyone, after seeing what a big 
wind can do. 

In large yachts, the captain, the chief engineer and one 
or two sailors and a steward are kept aboard the year 
around. The rest of the crew are let go when the yacht is 
laid up and recruited each spring. If you are a good em- 
ployer, you will have the same men year after year. It will 
cost $2 to $3 a day per man to feed the crew. You will pay 
about $100 for each sailor’s outfit; whites, blues, oilskins 
and shoes. Each officer’s outfit will cost $300. They used 
to cost about a fourth of this. Don’t get peeved if you happen 
aboard unexpectedly and find the crew draped over your 
quarter deck lounge chairs, smoking your dollar Havanas 
and drinking your Scotch. It has happened before. Keep 
your private stores under lock and key and make the steward 
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VULVAR UVR A 


The NEW 





RADIOMARINE 3.2 cm RADAR... 


for work boats, fishing craft and small vessels 


Now, mariners aboard small craft also 
can enjoy the advantages of radar. This 
new, low-cost Radiomarine Model 
CR-103 offers all the advantages of 
modern radar. Use it for pilotage... 
for position finding ... as an anti- 
collision aid... for detecting storms. 


Despite its small size, it has a 
30-kilowatt transmitter. Operating on 
a wave length of 3.2-centimeters, it 


provides dependable and superior 
service. 


Engineered and constructed to fit 
the small space limitations of tugs, 
harbor craft, trawlers, fishing craft, 
ferries and yachts, the CR-103 has 
these outstanding features: 


Clear images on a 7-inch scope. Operating 
ranges of I, 3, 8 and 20 miles, with a close-in 
range of 75 yards from the antenna. 


50-inch diameter low wind resistance antenna, 
weighs only 150 Ibs. 


Operates from 24, 32, 115, 230 volts D. C. or 
115/230 volts, 60 cycles. 
Backed by Radiomarine’s world-wide Service. 


Radiomarine CR-103 Radar will enable 
small vessels to operate on schedule, regard- 
less of weather, in harbor, at sea or inland 
waters. Investigate its possibilities for safety 
and economy for your craft. Write for com- 
plete information. 
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Mounted on Transmitter/Receiver Cabinet 


Mounted on a table or shelf 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA, 75 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. Offices and dealers in principal ports 





Foreign Distribution and Service—RCA International Division, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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SEE YOU AT THE SHOW? 


If you get to the annual New 
York Motor Boat Show in 
January, be sure to look us 
up, for we'll be there at the 
same old stand! As usual, we 
plan a big display of newly 
developed fittings, along with 
many improved standard 
items. You'll find your visit 
worth-while, for we manufac- 
ture the largest line of marine 
and boat equipment and our 
trained staff will be ready to 
discuss your fittings problems 
with you. 


WILCOX - CRITTENDEN 
“A Century Of Dependability’ 

10 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 













































(CHRISTMAS > 


GREETINGS 


We pause at this season 
to wish our many friends 
a very Merry Christmas 
and Happy Sailing in 1950. 
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responsible for them. Don’t be too bashful to count your 
stores. 

Discipline is hard to keep up in a yacht. The crew may 
be idle for weeks at a time, except for cleaning, polishing, 
and what jobs the captain may devise. Then suddenly, you 
want to use the boat. You expect every man to be aboard 
and ready, all stores aboard, all tanks full. Sometimes this 
does happen. At other times the laundry is out. The boilers 
are cold. The engineer went to see the dentist. Two sailors 
are in jail and the captain was called home on account of 
a new baby. Every man of your crew is an individual and 
how well you get to know it! 

Eugene Higgins had a crew of 70 in Varuna, built in 
Scotland in 1896, and room for 25 guests. If your mother 
liked tapestry carpets you probably contributed. Alexander 
Smith Cochran was another carpet man who liked yachts. 
He built Vanitie to race for the America’s cup, and owned 
Warrior, which he gave the British government in 1914. 

Men actually do fall in love with boats, and for the same 
reasons that they love women. Some yachts are beautiful, 
alluring, capricious and wanton. The Idalia and Isis, of 
Boston, were as lovely in lines and modeling as an 18-year- 
old girl. The third Corsair was Venus herself, mature, volup- 
tuous, poised, gracious. She had one Commander, Capt. 
Porter. She never had an accident, never ran ashore, never 
broke down. She went through a hurricane in the Bay of 
Biscay, while in war service, and earned two chevrons. She 
carried two couples on their honeymoons, and around her 
table of good cheer big financial deals were planned. She is 
still afloat, in the Coast and Geodetic Service and if you 
see her take a good look, for she is the fairest thing afloat. 
The fourth Corsair is larger, far more costly, more modern 
and younger, yet is carrying tourists for hire; the penalty for 
being practical, sensible—and unloved. 

Owning a steam yacht is a rather silly thing to do, and so 
impractical. For a fraction of its cost one may do all the 
luxury cruises and let others take the headaches. But one 
man has had 34 large yachts, all over 100 feet long, over a 
period of 50 years. It seems to be incurable. 


KNOW YOUR BATTERY 
(Continued from page 48) 


atmosphere is said to be dangerous. A well ventilated battery 
will seldom cause trouble if you follow these precautions 
when working on it. . 

A knowledge of battery charging methods is helpful fro 
an operating and maintenance standpoint. The principal 
methods in use today for small boat installations are: (a) 
main engine driven generators, (b) auxiliary generators, 
and (c) rectifier type chargers. Main engine driven genera- 
tors are the most popular today, though auxiliary generator 
and rectifier use has increased steadily during the past few 
years. The advantages of main engine driven generators lie 
in their lower first cost, less equipment to maintain, and 
freedom from auxiliary exhaust noises which cannot be 
entirely muffled. So treat that main engine driven generator 
kindly; it’s a marvelous piece of equipment. which can often 
be inexpensively replaced to suit new electrical conditions. 

For instance, many marine engine manufacturers permit 
use of oversize generators on their engines. Should you add 
a few new devices to your electrical system and find that 
you need an additional battery to carry the load, you can 
purchase a bigger generator and readily install it in place 
of your existing generator. In addition, most modern main 
engine driven generators are fitted with an automatic volt- 
age regulator or third brush. (Sometimes both are used). 
With either device as part of the circuit, neither under nor 
overcharging need worry you once proper adjustments have 
been made. Third brush generators without a voltage regu- 
lator may have to be adjusted frequently at first to obtain 
the correct charging rate for average battery drain. 
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Auxiliary generators have been discussed in several pre- 
vious YACHTING articles, Suffice to say here that a number 


of manufacturers (Onan, U.S. Motors, Universal Motors, | 


Continental and Kohler, to name a few) produce light, com- 
pact auxiliary generating sets which are marine designed 
throughout. Completely automatic control of most of these 
units is possible, a feature which eliminates charging wor- 
ries. Note that water cooling is required for auxiliary gen- 
erator sets installed below decks. 

Selenium type chargers are relatively new. They operate 
from 110 volt AC shore lines, converting it to direct current 
at the proper voltage for battery charging. Vibrators, bulbs, 
liquids, complicated adjustments, and radio interference are 
unknown with these units. Of course you must be alongside 
a dock that has AC mains but in most large ports this is not 
a problem today. While alongside, every electrical device 
aboard can be operated from charger current, the battery 
“floating” on the line and obtaining any needed charge cur- 
rent during periods of low device loads. Many rectifiers are 
in use today and owners are finding that the noiseless, high 
charge rates obtainable are ideal for heavily loaded electri- 
cal systems. Smith-Meeker Engineering Co. (“Radio Con- 
trols” rectifier), Mallory, Airpax Products Co., LaMarche 
Manufacturing Co. (“Constavolt”) and Surrette Storage Bat- 
tery Co. are a few of the firms producing these units at 
present. Be sure that the charger you purchase has sufficient 
capacity, otherwise it may overheat during operation. 

Ammeters should never be confused with battery charge 
indicators. The ammeter shows how much current is being 
taken from the battery during discharge or the amount being 
supplied during charging. A charge indicator, on the other 
hand, shows clearly the state of charge of the battery for 
all points between the full and discharged condition. The 
Hickok Electrical Instrument Co’s “Chargicator” (about 
$24) is essentially a voltmeter which shows the exact charge 
without bilge crawling. The instrument can be mounted in 
any convenient location outside the battery compartment. 

Know your batteries, what they do, how they do it, and 
where to look for trouble. Then you'll seldom have trouble 
when you push that starter button down or switch on a 
light. If you need more information concerning batteries 
you'll find that the builders will be most helpful in supplying 
it. With a good, properly maintained battery aboard, your 
cruising days and nights will*be more.pleasant. 

(For a compiete picture of modern yacht electrical systems, 
see the following YacutiNe articles: “Bright Lights” by H. A. 
Murray, Feb. ’45, “So You Want an Electrical Yacht” by Rufus 


G. Smith, April and May ’46, “More Electricity For Your Cruiser” 
by Tyler G. Hicks, Feb. ’48.—Ep. ) 


LAST RACE OF THE YEAR 


> The last sanctioned inboard regatta of the year was held 
by the Sacramento Speedboat Assn. on the Sacramento River 
Oct. 80. The Pacific one-design hydroplane class led 
off the day, and Dr. Louis J. Novotny was there to take both 
heats with Cherub II, his record-holding boat that won so 
many races in the East this summer. Bill Jagger's Thunder- 
mug was a good second, and Harold Cain’s Hurri Cain third. 

Another record-holding boat, Ed Parsley’s Vina Mae III, 
driven by Pete Coffee, won the B racing runabout event, 
and Falcon II driven by Al Serpa beat out John Corea’s 
Norma Lea for second place with the best overall time, as 
each had chalked up a second and a third. 


The unpredictable Cracker Boxes, fighting out high points | 


for the year, saw Ralph Phillips in his record-holding 
Dragon B Hind win first place trophy, with a second and a 
first. Miss Beverly III, driven by Paul Opdyke, commodore 
of the Sacramento Speedboat Assn., took second place, 
while Kenny St. Oegger’s leaping Ruthless earned a third. 

With the E racing runabouts, Don Petersen in Chevette 
placed first in both heats, Don Amorelli’s Little Benny, 
driven by Manuel Quintel, was second, and Art Sherman 
in Sic-Em earned a third. 
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Mascots of your Sport 


Block and Tackle Jewelry 
HANDMADE STERLING SILVER 
Y-2 Tie Clip 
¥i3 Pig oa 
Y-4 Earrings 
Y¥<5 Beacelee 5h 

(tax included) 


The perfect gift or trophy for sail- 
ors. See advertisement in November 
issue for other designs. 


CHARLES ARCULARIUS 
Dept. YD New Canaan, Conn. 


Design Patent 














Northill» Anchors‘) 


3 to 105 Ibs. 
for boats to 80 ft. 


Your Northill holds in any 
blow; breaks out easily 
with vertical pull. Light 
weight means easy 
handling and stowing. 
Used by yachtsmen 
and fishermen every- 
where. See your dealer 
for proper weight. 






NORTHILL COMPANY, INC., LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA © Subsidiary of THE GARRETT CORP. 








G. M. PARTS ARE 


Precision built 

All in stock here 

Rigidly inspected 

Tested by trained engineers 
Sold at standard prices 


DIESEL MARINE & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1314 Clinton St. Hoboken, N. J. 


New York ’ New Jersey 
Whitehall 3-2377 Hoboken 4-2000 

















24’ SEA FOX Trunk Cabin Sport Cruiser 
Also available: 18’ Skipper and 20’ Mate 


You will find smooth performance, level riding, 


and easy 
maneuverability in these non-pounding, all purpose skiffs that 
are being used successfully in all types of water. 

Literature on Request 


ZOBEL'S SEA SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS 


SEA BRIGHT NEW JERSEY 
































Ohe best gift for your 
yachting friends is 


Yachting 


the most popular 


boating magazine 


WHY IS YACHTING THE FAVORITE 
MAGAZINE OF YACHTSMEN? 





Because—each profusely illustrated monthly 
issue of YACHTING contains the greatest 
number of carefully selected articles, stories, 
photographs, plans and news of the sport 


of interest to yachtsmen everywhere. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


1 year subscription................. $ 5.00 


2 year subscription 
or two 1 year subscriptions 8.50 


3 year subscription 
or three 1 year subscriptions 12.00 
Canadian 50¢ a yr. add'l 


Foreign $1.00 a yr. add'l 
A distinctive gift card with your name 
penned on it will announce your gift of 
YACHTING. The card will be mailed just 
in time for Christmas with no worry or 


bother for you. 


JUST TEAR OUT THE GIFT ORDER FORM 
THAT'S BOUND OPPOSITE THIS PAGE, 
FILL IT IN, AND SEND IT IN WITH YOUR 
REMITTANCE. 
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The 135 cubic inch hydroplane race was the best show 
of the on with a ding-dong battle between Tommy Cald- 
well in Blue Blazes II and Jimmie Middleworth in Stingaree 
III. Jimmie took the first heat by only a few lengths, and 
Tommy took the second, also by a few lengths, after pass- 
ing Stingaree III in the third lap. When the times were 
averaged, Blue Blazes II had the race by .6 of a second. 
Fred Galante in Little Joe placed third. 

In the 225 cubic inch hydroplane class, Div. IJ, Rich 
Hallett’s record-holding I’m In was an easy first in front of 
Elmer Enquist’s Firefly and Joe Quintel’s Lucky 13. 

Morra CALDWELL 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 22) 


boarded and stolen from its berth at the Ortega Boat Center. 
. . . A 26-foot sloop of such design is not seen every day, 
and if any reader sees such a boat, we shall appreciate hear- 
ing from him.” Same here. Then the UP said in a dispatch 
not long ago that “Bermuda was put on alert for possible 
hurricane torce winds which blew outward in a 100-mile 
circle from the center of the storm.” Irving Johnson mails 
in a clipping from a Peoria, Ill., program weekly referring 
to his round-the-world voyage in a “sailing slipper’—which 
up to now he had thought was the brigantine Yankee. Lloyd 
H, Sampson, of Washington, D.C., wonders why the Shady- 
side Yacht Club, of Deale, Md., didn’t take umbrage at an 
ad that appeared in the Washington “Star” on several suc- 
cessive weekends. It refers to a cabin cruiser that is for sale 
and that “Can be seen any time at Shady Deal Yacht Club, 
Deale, Md.” I suppose the advertising makeup man on the 
‘Star” has read so much about the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal in recent years that his eye is blind to a little misprint 
like Shady Deal. 


Speaking, as we were a moment ago, about amphibious 
jeeps reminds me that Major Ben Carlin and his wife set out 
on September Ist from Halifax on their second attempt to 
round the world in one of them. On their first try the jeep 
broke down when four days out of New York and drifted 
at the Mercy of the Briny Deep for ten days before a tanker 
picked them up and carried them to Canada. Seems as if 
they should have been rescued long before this on their 
second attempt, but if so the news has escaped my eye. 


Dear Spun Yarn: 

I have been interested in your discussion of rules and 
ocean racers in your November “Longboat” and if I may be 
pardoned for getting into the discussion with a friendly dig, 
I shall have to say that you seem to have lost your eye for 
a boat when you say that they are all so exactly alike that 
you can’t tell one from another. I can’t help wondering 
whether you really think the following boats are alike, 
either in their appearance or their other important charac- 
teristics: Baruna—Bermuda Race winner in 1938 and 1948. 
Windjammer-—St. Petersburg-Havana Race winner. Malabar 
XIII—Class B Bermuda Race and others. Revonoc—Miami- 
Nassau Race and others, Myth of Malham—good Bermuda 
performance in addition to outstanding record abroad. Tal- 
tohna—Mackinac Race and others. Onkahya—Mackinac Race 
and others. Dolphin—Honolulu Race. Kitten (PCC Class) — 
Honolulu Race and others. Nifa—consistently winning 
schooner. Burma—Class A Annapolis Race 1947 and 1949. 

To my mind there is just one thing that is alike about these 
boats—namely, that they have all done well racing under 
the Cruising Club Rule. 

Personally, I don’t know how anyone can find a much 
more divergent group of fast boats. 

OLIN. J. STEPHENS JT 


New York, N.Y. 
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HUDSON VALLEY OAK FRAMES 


(Ready-to-Bend) 





Also KEELS « STEMS ° CARLINS - ENGINE BEDS 


Boat Builders Note! 


300,000 to 400,000 feet of Winter- 
felled Hudson Valley Oak Logs are 
always available to meet your require- 
ments. Also, other hard woods. Lengths 


up to 50’—dressed to size. 


OAK TIMBER 


FOR ALL TYPES OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION | 








HUDSON VALLEY LUMBER CORP. 
NANUET, NEW YORK 


Tel. NANUET 2050-2025 





Twenty Miles From George Washington Bridge 
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THE BACKUS $3,200 $7,900 


e According to Power 
J isherman Plant and 
20’ and 26’ Models 


Accommodations 


Single, Twin or V-Drive Chrysler Powered 





FAST — DRY — SAFE — LIVABLE 
BACKUS BOAT CO.. Ine. 


FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 
Two Generations of Quality Boat Building 


BOX 471 


Repairs and Storage. Folder on Request 

















> “Pooks for Yeung Sailors <——— 


STORMALONG by Alan Villiers. A fine book about a boy's voyage around 
the world under sail. Illustrated with drawings by one of the cadets who 
made the voyage and with photographs by the author. $2.75 


WHALERS OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN by Alan Villiers. A splendid tale 
of modern whaling in the Antarctic illustrated with wcodcuts by Charles 
Pont. ¢! $2.50 
SEABIRD by Holling C. Holling. One of the nicest books for 8 to 14 
year olds we know about. And if there is an old salt in the family he is 
bound to be intrigued by the lovely. smarginal drawings and color illus- 
traticns .as much or more than the younger fry. Text is chock full of 
sea lore. $3.00 
THE STORY.BOOK OF SHIPS by Maud and Miska Petersham. 5 to 10 


year olds should enjoy text and colorful illustrations of boats from the 
days of the cave men to the present. $0.75 





Whenever you think of a book about the sea or ships, think of 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT YACHTING 
205 East 42nd St. New York 17, New York 
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No More Guessing About Boating Conditions 


“WIND SPEED”’ 


Sensitive to Every Gust 


Tell at a glance INDOORS how hard the 
wind is blowing OUTDOORS! Every gust 
and lull in the wind is instantly shown on 
this super-sensitive WIND SPEED INDI- 
CATOR which registers to 100 m.p.h. 
Before “hitting the water,” find out 
“What's in the wind?” Installation is 
easy and quick. Simply mount spin- 
ning cups on house or club roof and 
connect the wire to the indoor ‘“‘WIND 
SPEED” instrument. No electrical or 
operating costs. Complete with 50 feet 
of wire and all necessary fittings. Fully 
Guaranteed. Only $49.95, postpaid, No 
C.0.D.’s, please. (The anemometer can 
be adapted for deck or masthead 


mounting.) = 
CAPE COD WEATHER INDICATORS 
126 Wharf Lane Harwichport, Mass. 




















Working Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
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Molded Plywoods or Plank Boats 
WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
Dept. 12 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The gorgeous weather of early fall once again did its part 
in contributing to the success of the third annual Snow 
Flurry Series, held at the Port Clinton Y.C. on Oct. 1-2. 

Comm. Jack Lay and the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments, under Charles Herl, were on hand early to greet the 
arrivals and assist in launching their boats. There were more 
than 50 entries in the four racing classes—Comets, Thistles, 
Lightnings and Interlakes. 

The winning Thistle was Carl Barnett, of the Sandusky 
S.C., his Great Scot taking a first, second and third. Jim 
Hendrickson, also of the Sandusky S.C., was second with 
Blac Jac, and Howard Boston of Bayview Y.C., Detroit, 
was third. In the Lightning Class Rambler Too, Walt Vogel, 
of the Toledo Y.C., was the winner with two firsts and a 
second. Walt Swindeman, also of Toledo Y.C., and former 
national champion of the class, was second and Cal Yaudas 
of Toledo Y.C. was third. Angie Gavagnoli, of the Sandusky 
S.C. won in the Interlake Class, Vigilant taking two firsts 
and a second. Bill Brown, also of the Sandusky S.C., was 
second and Hank Graefe was third. Dick Faist, of the Mau- 
mee River Y.C., was the winner in the Comet Class with 
Henry Pahl of the same club taking second and Roger 
Doane, Lorain Y.C., third. 


> At the recent annual meeting of the Buckeye Lake Y.C., 
Mel Dressel was elected commodore; assisted by Gus Schell, 
vice commodore; Harry Nation, rear commodore and Cliff 
Dum, secretary-treasurer. Newt Davis, Ray Fisher Sr., Har- 
old Miller and Gus Schell, were elected governors to serve 
two-year terms and Lon Bickel, Mel Dressel, Cliff Dum, 
Ed Finneran and Harry Nation were elected for one year. 


> At the fourth annual Snowball Regatta of the Buckeye 
Lake Y.C., co-sponsored by Lightning Fleet No. 43 and 
held on Oct. 8-9, the winner was Cal Youdas of the Toledo 
Y.C., with Zig-Zag. Dr. W. P. Barnes of the Cincinnati S.C. 
took second and Frank Pferfferle, of the same club, third. 


> Jim Hollinghead, of St. Clair, was the winner of the Nip- 
per Class championship at the national championship re- 
gatta held at St. Clair Shores, Mich., Sept. 17-18. Bob 
Swastee of the Toledo Y.C. was second and Ludwig 
Fromme, Devils Lake Y.C., third. 

At the annual meeting of the Nipper Class new officers 
were elected as follows: Don Pinkley, Jolly Rogers Y.C., 
Toledo, president; Mark Gilbert, Devils Lake Y.C., vice 
president; Clem Reckley, Jolly Rogers Y.C., Toledo, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


> Dr. Burgess E. DeMuth was elected commodore of the 
Toledo Y.C. at the annual meeting of that organization 
held Oct. 14. John Glauser is vice commodore; William H. 
Schwalbert, rear commodore and Henry T. Bowers, ‘treas- 
urer. Financial secretary is Harry O. Thomas and John 
Tobin is recording secretary. Trustees elected for two years: 
H. Marsh Sinclair Jr. and Howard R. Daykin and trustees 
for one year: Arthur E. Herman and Howard Punches. 


® The Ashtabula Power Squadron has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1950: R. B. Axford, AP, commander; D. 
Luce, AP, lt. commander; M. Ames, secretary-treasurer. 
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AFTER 
EACH EASTERN 
REGATTA WITH WESTERN 
ENTRIES, WE HAVE BEEN YN 
FLOODED WITH INQUIRIES 
ASKING "WHERE CAN WE 





GET THAT PORCELAIN- 
ENAMEL LIKE FINISH 
AROUND HERE?" 


~~ Donald P. Higgins 

A. D. Perkins, president of the Southeastern Boating Assn., pre- 

senting the Feather Craft Trophy to the winning driver, Guyree 
Webster, of Tallassee, Ala. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> George Sollitt’s 60’ yawl Onkahya from Chicago, winner 
of the 1949 Port Huron-Mackinac Race, has passed through 
Detroit on her way to Florida. Also bound south by way of 
~ New York are three Detroit boats, the 73’ yawl Escapade 
which Wendell Anderson uses out of Cat Cay; George Bass’ 
56’ schooner Ben Bow which he recently bought from Clay- 
ton Ewing of Green Bay, and Wilfred J. McGuire’s 40’ 
sloop Kandu, one of the Mackinac Class. . . . Kenneth Phil- 
lips’ 69’ motor sailer Landfall which hails from Osterville, 
Mass., and Cat Cay, is on her way south to serve as the 


committee boat for the Fort Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race on 
Jan. 27. 


> Philip Mallory of Miami Beach has bought the 46’ diese] 
cruiser Wanigan II from Miss Alice M. O’Brien of St. Paul 
and Fort Myers and has renamed her Varuna. Miss O’Brien 
is having Henry Grebe build her a new 65-footer for fishing 
in the Gulf and the Caribbean. . . . Glenn Stewart of Nassau 
has bought the diesel powered 62-footer Dawn C II from 
William F. Carey of New York and renamed her Aquila. 
. , . L. N. Dantzler of Tampa has bought the 45’ motor 
cruiser Buccaneer from W. L. Moody, Jr., from Galveston 
and is calling her Lugalola. . . . Hugh L. Willoughby, Jr., 
of Stuart has bought the motor cruiser Christine from W. G. 
Vey of Hackettstown, N.J., and changed her name to Toma- 
hawk. , . . Thomas Joynes of Daytona Beach has bought the 
42’ motor cruiser Retsam from Harry Moore of Dayton and 
has renamed her Snoopy IV. . . . Lew Hewes, who handles 
Chris-Craft in Miami, has sold one of the new 48’ cruisers 


to a group of South Americans who are taking her to 
Venezuela. 








ee 
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> Twenty-one delegates were on hand for the annual meet- 
ing of Region 5 of the A.P.B.A. Oct. 16, at Winter Haven 
to make up the schedule for the winter circuit. Dates were 
assigned as follows: Jacksonville, Jan. 21-22; Mt. Dora, 
Jan. 29; Lake Alfred, Feb. 5; Lakeland, Feb. 11-12; Sara- 
sota, Feb. 19; St. Petersburg, Feb. 18-19; West Palm Beach, 
Feb. 21-22; Fort Lauderdale, Feb. 26; Miami, Mar. 4-5; 
Fort Pierce, Mar 12; Ocoee, Mar. 19. The regattas at St. 
Petersburg and Fort Lauderdale will be for inboards only 
while those at Sarasota, Fort Pierce and Ocoee will be for 
outboards only. All others will include both. Dr. B. P. Har- 
ter of Winter Garden was named the new chairman and 
Sam Crooks of St. Petersburg and Lynn Nichols of West 
Palm Beach are the new vice-chairmen. 





> Francis Seavy who took the southeastern Snipe Class 
championships at Charleston is leading the current series at 


ANDREW BROWN COMPANY 
the Clearwater Y.C. The two veterans Don Cochran, Sr., ms 


Los Angeles, Calif Seattle, Was! Irving Laurel, Marylan 
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SEACRAFT TRAY 
This unique gift is made of Honduras mahogany, 
bound with manila, has brass cleats for handles, and 
features a full-color reproduction of the famous 
American Clipper Ship Lightning, as painted by the 
late Jack Spurling, British marine artist. Measuring 
15” x 23”, the tray is the ideal size for serving 
canapes, cocktails, or afternoon tea, and is both 
waterproof and alcohol proof. Certain to delight the 


most critical eye, it will enrich the hours of entertain- 
ment ashore or afloat for many years. Price $25. 
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Write for our new circular: 
“Gift Suggestions for the Yachtsman.” 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 STATE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE LONG BEACH, CAL. 
38 Water St. 406 Water St. 4000 E. Anaheim Blvd. 














Here's finer performance 





for YOUR BOAT! 
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@From the complete Evinrude 
line you can choose the right 
motor for finest performance 
on any boat—from smallest 
dinghy to smart outboard run- 
about or cruiser! 


Seven models—from 1.5 to 
50 certified horsepower. 
Write today for 40th Anni- 
versary Catalog of the com- 
plete Evinrude line...FREE ! 
Address .... EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4378 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


BUDE 


FIRST IN OUTBOARDS—40TH YEAR 









The ‘MIKARO”, 72-ft. Diesel Cruiser, 
Trumpy designed and built for 
G. M. Stull 


Phila., Pa. 


JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 
FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
Annapolis Maryland 
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and Ted Kamensky are fighting it out for second place 
with the former leading by nine points. . . . On Biscayne 
Bay, the Florida Cruising Club’s fall race was won by Kay 
Everson’s sloop Destiny by seven minutes on corrected 
time from Fred Mizer’s Rigadoon. Ralph Hasker’s Dry Mar- 
tini took third from Jacopo Cabasso’s Larry. 


® While the Orange Bowl sailing regatta has been dropped 
for this year, a group headed by William Mansfield is stag- 
ing a motor boat regatta during the holidays. They are also 
trying to get the Indian Creek straightaway mile course for 
time trials. . . . Winners in the Jacksonville outboard regatta 
were headed by Mabry Edwards, hometown driver, in- the 
A-hydros. Frank Murray also of Jacksonville won ‘the C- 
hydros, Don Eldredge of Lakeland the B-hydros and John 
Westbrook of Tampa the C-service. . . . Latest members 
of the Florida Federation of Outboard Clubs are the Lake 
Worth B.C. and the Tarpon Springs Y.C., making a total 
of 28. 


DATE SET FOR MIAMI SHOW 


® The 9th annual Miami Boat Show will be held on Feb. 
10-18 at the Dinner Key Auditorium, Miami, Fla. Exhibits 
will include boats as well as all types of marine equipment, 
and it is anticipated that attendance figures will probably 
exceed last year’s record of 60,000 persons. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Fletcher Proctor, 517 N.W. 
South River Drive, Miami, Fla. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Don Wood 


> Another record passage in local island races was set when 
Ken Davis sailed his Conejo around San Clemente Island, 
from Newport Harbor Y.C. and return. There was plenty of 
wind, and big seas picked up the boys and gave them a 
real sleigh ride. The Sinclair-Stewart Flying Scotchman 
practically took off as she got up and planed, giving the 
crew quite a thrill as they closely approximated the speed 
of the seas for lengthy periods of time. On the way back to 
the mainland there was a brief period of slatting before the 
shift which brought a new rail-down breeze that lasted to 
the finish. First to finish after 21 hours, 48 minutes, and first 
on corrected time, was Conejo. Two hours behind came 
three boats in a Garrison finish: Andy Kirk’s Frolic, Flying 
Scotchman, and Andy Brown’s Cuidado, The Flying Scotch- 


man’s handicap gave her second in corrected standings with 
Frolic third. 


> The women seem to have taken over down San Diego 
way. A Powder-puff series for all-feminine skipper and crew 
is under way off SDYC—with the closest of competition in 
the two races sailed to date. At present Evie Wegeforth in 
Oney is first, just one point ahead of Alice Washington in 
La Cucuracha—with Francis Heilbron’s Lou just another %4 
point behind. With 15 entries, this series, sailed in PCs, is 
turning out to be a real championship battle. 


> In the PCC series, also at SDYC, Mrs. Larry Barr is hold- 
ing a 4 point lead with her Mickey over George Kettenburg 
in Eulalie. Indicative of the close going is shown by the 
fact that third spot, held down by Trepte’s Bolero, is just 
one point behind the leaders. 

Los Angeles Y.C. staged its annual Treasure Hunt and 
race to Howlands at Catalina. Fifty-nine crew-packed boats 
participated in the festivities which culminated in the big. 
hunt for the hidden chest. Andy Kirk found the final clue 
that led him to the coveted chest with its horde of rum and 
bronze plaques for all participating skippers. Over 20 boats 
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took part in the 21-mile race to the Island rendezvous in a 
smart afternoon westerly, Don Barber's Branta was first to 
finish. Donald Ayres brought his yawl Skylark in fourth, 
close enough astern to save his time, and took the Commo- 
dore’s Trophy in the Ocean Racing Class. In the Percentage 
Handicap group, Debra moved up to first. 


> A women’s championship dinghy race, sponsored by Voy- 
agers Y.C., brought out 8 top skipperettes to fight for the 
Mrs. Edson Schock Memorial Trophy. Nancy Beardslee 
with crew Lynn Livingston, walked off with the first two 
races to assure her first in the three-race series. Her sister 
Barbara Beardslee Perrin took second. 


> The annual fall regatta of the West Coast Y.C. was held 
again at L.A. Harbor with five sailing classes and two divi- 
sions of predicted log cruisers participating. The Arbitrary 
Handicap Class had the largest turnout—and it was R. C. 
Weber in Picaroon who emerged winner of the two-day 
series. Rod Chamberlain with Sinbad just nosed out C. 
Chamberlain’s La Mar for second. In the Ocean Racing Class 
elapsed time decided the final winner with Porter Sinclair’s 
Flying Scotchman getting the nod over Jack Taylor’s Prel- 
ude. In the cruiser races, season champion Lou Viereck 
brought his Jerilou in with the smallest percentage of error 
to win the beautiful new Harry Brittain Perpetual Trophy 
as well as the traditional Fisher-Ruppert Goboon. Charley 
Hawks in Chalu won Class B and was close enough behind 
the Class A leader to take second spot. Other winners: CCC, 
Tomahawk, Robert Baskett; Feather, El Picaro, Bob Fater; 
PC, First Fiddle, Hilyard Brown. 


> The Pl4s decided to try to answer the old question of 
“Is it the boat or the skipper?” as they staged a round robin 
event, changing boats after each race, until each skipper had 
sailed every boat other than his own. It was a lot of fun, but 
no decisions were reached as season hi-point boats finished 
far down in the standings—and skippers likewise—and some 
of the tag-a-longs during the season, boats and skippers 
alike, upset the dope bucket by winning on repeated occa- 
sions. Garry Harvey amassed the most points, with Steve 
Crosby second. 


> In Glorietta Bay, the Coronado Y.C. staged the Harry 
Perkins Jr., Memorial Series. First three places went to Bean 
Bag, Georgia Weisgerber; Dustin II, George Holmquist; 
Sanguine, Frank J. Kelley. 

U. of California and UCLA staged a dual meet in 


dinghies at Alamitos Bay the same weekend their schools |: 


played their big game on the gridiron—and again it was Cal 
the victor. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> Niagara S.C. recently elected officers for the coming year: 
Bob Aschenbach, commodore; Bob Siemer, fleet captain; 
Bernice Dickey, secretary, and Reyn Jancke, treasurer. 


> In the Hill-Manning Trophy Series at N.S.C. for the past 
season, Herm Holler in Judy Ann was the winner, followed 
by Joe Holler in Tillicum and Bob Siemer in Saltshaker. 
The same three finished in the money in the Lightning 
Championship, but there Bob Siemer was the winner fol- 
lowed by Herm Holler and Joe Holler. Herm Holler was the 
winner of the handicap series, while in the Round Robin 
Series for the Duchess Trophy Jean Jerge in C-Dust finished 
first followed by Siemer and Bob Aschenbach in that order. 


> The annual race for the Montgomery Trophy at Youngs- 
town Y.C., Toronto and return, was won this year by Setay, 
Walter Yates, with Alera, Percy J. Hunt, second, and Banga- 
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WHEELER 36 
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America’s most complete and liveable sedan for 1950 is avail- 
able now. Priced right, built and equipped to Wheeler high 
standards of perfection, sleeps six and available single or 
twin screw with speeds to 25 miles. 





The 36 ft. Wheeler Sport Fisherman. Sedans, cruisers, sport 
fisherman, yachts 28’, 33’, 36’, 40‘, 43’, 46’, 48’, 55’. 


Visit plant — _ get literature 


WHEELER Giron ew. ¥. 61, N.Y. 














MARBLEHEAD 


ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINTS 


EMERALD GREEN — LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE — BRIGHT RED 
Invaluable for Racing and Cruising Yachts and Launches 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Fast—Smooth—Slippery 
Hard Finish—Long Life—Saves Fuel 
20% Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 52 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
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MOORING PENNANTS — y 
Wire Rope Splicing y 
Nico-Press, Splicing / 
Swaging Yj 
Stainless Steel Rigging Y 
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Cable and Cable Assemblies 
(wire rope sold to the Boating 


Industry) 

RACE-LITE TURNBUCKLES AND 
FITTINGS ) 
@ Miscellaneous Fiber Ropes . | 
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e / 
Fine Handsome Yacht Sails y 
Egyptian Sailcloth—Duplan Nylon hj 
Prompt, courteous service—Ask us to 4 
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lore, Bud Doyle, third. The Bud Doyle Trophy was won by 
Aquilla, Harry Yale, with Alera and Setay following. The 
competition for the Setay Trophy found Revelry II, Wes 
Montgomery, the winner leading Bangalore and Erne, Jim 
Sconce and Sherm Canon, It seems impossible for a trophy 
to be won by its donor. 


> Phil Savage, Buffalo C.C., has donated his Lightning 
Tomahawk No. 472 to the Buffalo Sea Scouts. Phil has 
ordered a new boat from Hubert Johnson of Bayhead, 
N.J. The number is 4600, but the name is as yet undisclosed. 
Vice Commodore Ralph H. Franclemont of B.C.C. has 
bought Slalom No. 471 from Sheldon Thompson III. Bob 
Graf is putting a new deck on Rampage. 


> Herbert S. Nielsen of the Buffalo Y.C. has left in his 40’ 
Matthews, Triton II for a trip via the Coastal Waterway for 
Florida. He expects to return next May. 


> Ernest H. (Shorty) Holzworth has sold Buccaneer. She 
left Buffalo on Sept. 8 and arrived in Mobile on Oct. 12 by 
way of Chicago and the Mississippi. She is to be used in 
commercial fishing in the Gulf. 


> The Annual Team Racing for the “Golden Goboon” at 
B.Y.C. was held in October. In the first series B.C.C’s team, 
Jack Sharpe, Karl Smither, and Warren Hunt defeated the 
Sandy Beach Y.C, team, Bill Hope, Jay Fish, and Charlie 
Schmidt three races to two. At the same time the N.S.C. 
team, Bob Siemer, Herm Holler, Joe Holler defeated B.Y.C., 
Lew Howard, Bob Prochnow, and Bob Bergner. In the 
finals B.C.C. defeated N.S.C. three races to one with the 


same team except that Ray Adams substituted for Warren 
Hunt. 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


> There is every chance of a real mass invasion of British 
boats in next year’s Bermuda Race. There are three possible 
Laurent Giles-designed R.N.S.A. Twenty-fours to come— 
Norman Jones’ Galway Blazer, Major Dick Scholfield’s Blue 


| Disa and possibly John Illingworth’s Minx of Malham, Minx 


depends on whether or not her big sister Myth goes along. 


| If Myth sails again, the probability is that Minx will not. 


Two larger boats of the same breed, Gulvain, the aluminum 
alloy vessel, and Fandango, are also highly probable. It 
seems likely too that at least one new Robert Clark boat may 
also come along—a new 40-foot waterline boat that is being 
built for G. P. Pattison who, up to now, has sailed a little 
boat called Mehala with some success. 

One way or another, the R.O.R.C. is optimistic enough 
about entries to put in the provisional program for next 
year a Transatlantic Race to bring boats back from Bermuda 
and, of course, hopes that some American boats will make 
that long trip too. Tentative starting date from Bermuda is 
July 1. If the deep-water people have not had enough of it 
by then, that should bring them home to Plymouth in time 
for a race to Spain—Plymouth to Santander—due to start on 
Aug. 12. And, if they are still greedy for more, there is a 
Portuguese-sponsored race under R.O.R.C. rules from Lisbon 
to Madeira, for which quite a number of Spanish and 
Portuguese boats are firm entries. 


> Just completed in London is the Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Yacht Racing Union that at long last made decisions 
on some points. Practically every sail racing nation, with the 
exception of the U.S., was represented. 

Most pleasing aspect of the new boats decided upon was 
in the new International Meter Classes. Much more atten- 
tion was paid to modern offshore racers as developed in 
Europe than had been expected and so the new boats will 
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be entirely suitable for racing under R.O.R.C. rules. This is 
going to be of immense benefit to the classes and particu- 
larly to individual yachtsmen who first build to the new 
class. A man who builds a Nine or a Ten and is the only 
representative in his country could quite cheerfully go with 
the offshore fleet until there are enough boats for class 
matches. 

As originally pulled out by Bjarne Aas with the assistance 
of such technical experts as Charles Nicholson and James 
McGruer, the rule tended to produce boats that most of us 
thought were too near the existing Scandinavian classes, 
with some unkind restrictions. The main rule still goes, but 
prohibition of a humpbacked sheer is off, the tendency to 
lighter displacement is not penalized too heavily and, most 
important, sail measurement conforms to R.O.R.C. practice. 
This means that one set of sails will suit all racing purposes. 

Emphasizing the cruiser type, too, is the comprehensive 
list of what must be put in in the way of cruising fittings and 
gear—even for class racing there will be no skinning out. 

Official title is the International Cruiser Racer Classes of 
Eight, Nine and Ten Meters. The name will represent actual 
measurement on the waterline. Propeller allowance will be 
entirely calculated under the C.C.A. rule and, in point of 
fact, the boats should measure quite nicely under that rule— 
at least as well as the average British offshore racer measures. 


> With every country except Holland wanting more draft, 
the new 5.5 Meter boats brought some arguments and dis- 
cussion. Holland’s representative, Jan Loeff, swayed things 
finally by pointing out that shallow draft boats can race in 
deep water, but deep draft boats cannot race in shallow. 
Holland’s racing is practically all in shallow water. 

Our own Charles Nicholson has already designed and 
built, and, more important, raced a boat to this 5.5 M. 
rule. Performance of his boat, Deb, has led to considerable 
optimism about the class. It is hardly to be expected that 
they will be as fast as the current Six Meter Class, but, in 
races against our own Q class, which is composed largely of 
out-moded or converted Six Meters, Deb showed up very 
well indeed. She appeared to be as fast on all points of 
sailing as most of the old Sixes. 


& This new Five and a Half Meter boat has been settled as 
one of the Olympic types for 1952 for all that the old Six 
Meter is to be included as a class, too. In Finnish waters 
and in Scandinavia generally, the old Six Meter Class seems 
to be going very strongly indeed. Whether America or 
Great Britain will build new Sixes remains to be seen. Over 
here, of course, we have yet to see how Uffa Fox’s version of 
a Six Meter performs, but none of us can visualize another 
American boat to beat Llanoria. 

In Europe generally Dragons continue to prosper. There 
are no fewer than fifty new boats building and it was inevi- 
table that Dragons should be chosen as an Olympic type. 

At the bottom end of the scale Finland is producing her 
own version of a one-man dinghy. 

There remains one other class to decide. Although in the 
whole of the Baltic there is only one small bunch of Stars 
racing, Finland felt that with Stars so popular over nearly 
all the rest of the world, Stars should be included as an 
Olympic type. Most countries had agreed, but a suggestion 
was made that the new European Lake Class—yet another 
type approved by the I.Y.R.U.—should be adopted. This is 
an 18-ft. sharpie to be known as the Tornado designed by 
Uffa Fox—the first hard-chine boat with which that designer 
has ever bothered. She may take the place of Stars in Fin- 
land in 1952. 


> As probably most Americans know, during the past sea- 
son over here and in most European countries the so-called 
“provisional” new racing rules have been tried out. These 
were an adaptation of our own rules to something like con- 
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MAKE THIS YOUR HEADQUARTERS IN SOUTH FLORIDA. 


THREE BLOCKS FROM BUSINESS CENTER 


Year ‘round dockage, 10 ft. of water at mean low tide, Catwalks 30 to 45 ft., T-heads 204 ft., clearance 
115 ft. between T-heads, access channel 200 ft. Water, lights, fuel, white gas and fire protection. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WEST PALM BEACH 


SILVER SAILFISH DERBY JAN. 21= FEB. 17 








formity with the American rules with one important excep- 
tion. Nations represented at the International Y.R.U. don’t 
want that American Rule which differs so far from the 
ordinary Rule of the Road, by giving the starboard tack 
boat sailing free right of way over a port tack boat close- 
hauled. Apart from that one point the tendency of everybody 
was to get our rules as much like the American as possible, 
even to actual wording. At least, if that can be agreed, an 
American racing under I.Y.R.U. rules or a European sailing 
under the American rule will only have that one difference 
to remember. Maybe we will really get together soon. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 


By George E. Van 


® There have been several important boat switches here 
recently. Henry Bodman sold his 60’ yawl Red Head to 
Gil Pingree. Bodman owned such fine ships as Abenaki, 
Brilliant and Stormy Weather before he bought Red Head 
two years ago. None were ever raced while in his possession. 
Pingree, an oldtimer in the sport, plans an active season with 
Red Head. . . . Charley Buysse’s Fisher Island 44’ sloop, 
Last Straw, has been sold to Dick Jeffery and Bob Wagner 
of the Bayview Y.C. Fred Temple sold his 8 Meter Thisbe 
to Robert Shannon who plans to put a motor in this famed 
old campaigner which won the last three races of the 1949 
season here in her class. 


» One of the interesting late season races around here is 
the North Channel event for small one-designs. The 70-mile 
course from the lower end of Lake St. Clair takes the fleet 
across the lake up into the swampy channels of the St. Clair 
Flats and St. Clair River waters. It’s a rather tortuous course 
through the winding channels with their swift currents and 
shoal spots. The race this year brought out 18 starters, was 
won by one of the Privateers, Jim Carlin’s Glori B, for the 


first time. South Wind, an L-boat, owned and sailed by 
Betty Pulford, was two minutes behind. 


& The Detroit River Thistle Class Association held its first 
Icebreaker Series and Gordon K. (Sandy) Douglass, the 
Vermilion, O., wizard, took a second and a first to win. The 
series, held off the Bayview Y.C. in the Detroit River in a 
10-mile northeast wind, brought out 14 boats. Howard Bos- 
ton of Mt. Clemens beat Douglass in the first race, took 
third in the second to place in the runner-up position. 


Wilfred “Toot” Gmeiner’s Apache crew took the fourth 
annual Gizmo series, another special late season event lim. 
ited to crews and skippers of the N.Y. 32s. Frank White, 
owner of Tigress, winner a year ago, came up from Cleve- 
land for the series against Apache, Clete Welling’s Vitesse 
and Ledyard Mitchell Jr’s Soubrette. Crews change boats 
for each race, sail their own in the final. 

Apache’s crew with two firsts and two seconds finished 
with 14.5 points. Vitesse had 10%, Tigress.6.25 and Sou- 
brette 6. 


> Bayview Y.C’s plans for its observance of the 25th birth- 
day of the Mackinac Race became so elaborate it was neces- 
sary to schedule the event at a downtown hotel. Plans are 
afoot to bring together the crews of Howard Grant’s Suez, 
winner of the cruising class, and Russell Pouliot’s Bernida, 
racing division winner in the first running of the event in 
1925. W. Gerard Sheehan was commodore of Bayview that 
year and worked with Perce Williamson, Pouliot and the 
late Dr. William Wilson in organizing the race. 
Commodore Tom Sage, at Bayview’s helm this year, also 
says an attempt will be made to get the crew of Lloyd W. 
Berry, the schooner chartered by a Bayview crew which won 
Class C in the Bermuda Race that year and finished fourth 
in actual time against all classes. Members of that Glouces- 
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terman were Dr, Wilson as skipper, E. Lloyd Kurtzwarth, 
C. P. Sales, Phil Nichols, William A. Stoack, C. H. Cald- 
well, G. Leonard Jerome, C. S. Burns, Chick Stodgell and 
a lone easterner, Herbert L. Stone, who was and still is, 
getting out a slick boat paper. 


> Ernie Grates and Murray Knapp, owners of Blitzen, had 
an overnight attack of sand in the shoes and sent her East 
and eventually she'll be South for the winter racing. She 
won the Nassau Race last winter. News that George Sollitt’s 
Onkahya, Blitzen’s great rival in Mackinac racing, was on 
her way South was instrumental in the decision of Grates 
and Knapp. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Midwest: Fall competition of the Midwest C.S.A. opened 
Oct. 1-2 with the 3rd annual Denison Invitation Regatta, 
sailed in Lightnings under the auspices of the Buckeye Lake 
Y.C. and the Denison S.C. Ohio State, proved the dominant 
team among eight colleges. John Pfaff of Indiana topped 
the second division. . . . Two weeks later, Michigan eked 
out a close victory over Ohio State in the 2nd annual Michi- 
gan State College Regatta in the D-T Dinghies on Whit- 
more Lake. Ohio State topped Division “B.” . . . The Ohio 
State Invitational Regatta, Oct. 22-23, also on Buckeye Lake, 
with the Leatherlips Y.C. assisting in the management, re- 
sulted in another Ohio State triumph with 62 points. 

The Midwest C.S.A. learns with regret of the resignation 
of Paul Moote as graduate secretary, effective with the an- 
nual meeting in February. Paul, more than any other indi- 
vidual, has been responsible for the rapid growth of this 
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association, and it is hoped some less arduous post may be 
found for him. 

New sailing clubs have started at Washington U. in St. 
Louis by Bill Stebbins and David Peterson, former Coast 
Guard and Michigan sailors, and at Bradley by Bruce Black- 
man, an ex-Pacific Coast I.Y.R.A. competitor. . . . Richard 
Weaver has succeeded Royal Olson as commodore of the 
U. of Chicago Y.C., and Fred Hibbert replaces Ned Lock- 
wood at the head of Ohio Wesleyan’s ciub. The Midwest 
C.S.A. publishes an interesting news pamphlet entitled 
“The Tell Tale.” 


& Pacific Coast: An error in Bulletin No. 1 of the I.C.Y.R.A. 
of North America gave the date of the Pacific Coast team 
championships at Newport Harbor as Nov. 19-20. It should 
be Dec. 17-18, The Pacific Coast I.Y.R.A. would be extreme- 
ly happy to entertain any three-crew teams from the Mid- 
west or East. Interested parties should contact Bob Allan, 
the graduate secretary, and it is possible the Pacific Coast 
would be willing to furnish crews for a visiting three-skipper 
team. 


® Middle Atlantic: Through the weekend of Oct. 22-23, 
the Middle Atlantic I.S.A. had sailed 13 important competi- 
tions. The Triad Trophy, sailed under Syracuse’s auspices 
on Lake Onondaga, Oct. 1, in the Liverpool Y.C’s Comets, 
resulted in a triumph for the home team with 22 points. 
The same weekend, undefeated King’s Point opened its sea- 
son with a 17-point margin over Georgetown in a quadran- 
gular as Syracuse took a triangular.by. six points on Lake 
Cayuga. King’s Point prevailed 44-42 in a pentagonal, 
Oct. 8, while Webb was winning a Cooper Union triangular 
across the Sound at City Point by a single point. Bob 
Claggett of the Potomac River S.A. led Maryland to vic- 
tory in the first Greater Washington Championship in the 
Tempests at George Washington, Oct. 9. 
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Pm Syracuse captured the Upper New York State Champion- 
ship on Lake Cayuga, Oct. 23. The Greater New York 
Championship at King’s Point, Oct. 27, proved another 
triumph for the Merchant Marine sailors, who rolled up 86 
points. King’s Point also overwhelmed Coast Guard, 257 to 
131, in a dual, Oct. 15, and Cornell was triumphant in a 
triangular, Oct. 16, with 61 points. 


> New England: Yale’s National Dinghy champions cap- 
tured the Coast Guard Invitation Quadrangular for the sec- 
ond year with 111 points. In a gale on the Charles, Colum- 
bus Day, M.I.T. made it 11 straight in the Oberg Trophy 
for the Greater Boston Championship, scoring 77 points. 
. .. A new event, the Big Three Championship, was inaugu- 
rated at Yale, Oct. 16, and was taken by. Harvard... . On 
the same weekend, Bob Nickerson and Howie Fawcett, 
leading their respective divisions with 87 and 35 points 
allowed M.I.T. to make a successful defense in the Brown 
Fall Regatta with 72 points. Brown, led by Jim Roberts and 
Glen Foster, continued its string of triumphs over Rhode 
Island State in the semi-annual dual for the Jeff Davis Tro- 
phy by a 159-103 score on Columbus Day. 

The qualifiers from the heat at M.I.T., Harvard, North- 
eastern, and Brown, proved the only real contenders in the 
finals for the New England Freshman crown, sailed on the 
Charles, Oct. 29-30 with Harvard winning its first Freshman 
Team title, with 145 points. Northeastern’s varsity skip- 
pers, Roger Curtis and Douglas MacGregor, took the East- 
ern Massachusetts Hexagonal for the Franklin Lane Trophy 
at Tufts, Oct. 23, scoring 67 points. The same day, Coast 
Guard pulled a mild surprise by winning the 17th Jack 
Wood Trophy regatta with 156 points. . . . Christening their 
Class X Dinghies and new facilities on the New Meadows 
River at Brunswick, Me., on Oct. 8-9, Bowdoin regained 
possession of the New England Associate Member Cham- 
pionship, which it had lost to Amherst last spring. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Better than 50 yachts sailed in the Annapolis Y.C. fall 
series in October, proving again that this is one of the Bay’s 
best months for yachting. The series was the last of the 
sanctioned events on the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. calendar 
for 1949. 

Raymond Demere’s cutter Ocean Queen, from Savannah, 
Ga., took Class B honors, having performed well in every 
race. Class C’s major prize went to Fred Kuehnle’s Week- 
Ender Blue Ghost, of Annapolis S.C. The Academy’s 
Vamarie, sailed by Carl Menneken, won in Class A. Other 
series winners were Vincent Keenan’s R-boat Marguerite, 
racing division; Eric Nietsch’s Lover, Deltas; Delbert Zang’s 
Shamrock, Chesapeake 20s; Bob Clemens’ Manukai, Hamp- 
tons; Tommy Kelly’s Sorrowful Joe, Dolphins, and the 
Navy’s Flo, Stars. 


> More than a score of yachts turned out in mid-October 
for the fall rendezvous of the Cruising Club’s Chesapeake 
Station, which proved to be the best yet. Feature of the 
three-day affair was the first competition for the Earle 
Smith Memorial Trophy, which was subscribed to by friends 
of the late rear commodore of the station. The winner was 
Carleton Mitchell, current rear commodore, of Annapolis. 
With an afterguard of some of the best racing talent in the 
business, Mitchell’s Caribbee took a third in the race from 
Annapolis to Rhode River, then a first in the run north to 
Gibson Island. Second on points was Jim Brickell’s Star- 
light. Third went to L. Corrin Strong’s Pavana, sailing as a 
guest of the club. She was awarded a special prize. Hobart 
Ford’s Jane Doré III earned a prize for the Cruising Club 
yacht finishing third. All hands were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell for cocktails at Rhode River. There was an 
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oyster roast at Gibson Island the next evening. Before dis- 
banding on Sunday, the club held a brief business session 
and reélected Mitchell rear commodore. 


> A highlight of the 150th anniversary celebration of 
Washington's Naval Gun Factory was a marine pageant 
and outboard regatta early in October. The Navy installa- 
tion presented hand-carved plaques to winners in both 
phases of the weekend. Floyd Davis’ cruiser Marzanne II 
took just about everything in sight in the yacht parade which 
attracted more than two score boats, all rigged out in col- 
ored lights. 

Winners in the outboard classes were Don Whitfield, 
Montclair, N.J., Midgets; Guy Hamilton, New Bern, N.C., 
A hydroplanes; Harold Curry, Richmond, B hydros; Ike 
Hale, Washington, C and F hydros and 22 hp. family run- 
abouts, and Jackie Lanier, Washington, 10 hp. runabouts. 
Prizes were awarded by Rear Admiral Frank G. Fahrion, 
superintendent of the Gun Factory. 


&> It’s still a long way off, but the date of the Newport- 
Annapolis Race for 1951 has been set. Commodore G..G. 
Ridgeley, of Annapolis Y.C., reports starting day is June 16. 
Several of the Bay’s successful skippers already are making 
plans for next year’s Bermuda Race. 


> The fourth region of the A.P.B.A. held its annual meet- 
ing in Washington late in October and elected Hudson 
Moses, popular outboarder of the Capital, as chairman for 
the year. He succeeds Jacob Hubbert, of Baltimore, who 
has served three years. Other officers are Jerry Powell, Rich- 
mond, vice chairman; Eric Greenleaf, Washington, second 
vice chairman; Horace Walker, Washington, secretary; 


Ed Nabb, Cambridge, treasurer, and Red Peatross, Rich- 


mond, outboard commissioner. 


BALTIMORE YACHT CLUB’S ACTIVE SEASON 


& The Baltimore Y.C., situated at the mouth of Middle 
River on Chesapeake Bay, is rapidly becoming one of the 
most active sailing centers on the Bay. The B.Y.C. annual 
regatta was held July 2-4, with a record turnout of over 
100 boats. The Snipe and 110 Middle Atlantic Champion- 
ship Races were held at B.Y.C. on July 29-31 and the Thistle 
National Championship Regatta, also held at the club, saw 
some 40 boats participating. The B.Y.C. fall series began 
Sept. 3 with the last race on Nov. 6. 

Sail Captain Dan Hubers, Sail Lieutenant Walt Krause, 
Regatta Chairman Joe Dow and Commodore John O. 
Young, Jr., report that advance schedules indicate an even 
more active program for the season to come. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> Several changes have been made in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the SLVYRA due to the illness of Mr. A. S. Poe, 
who will not be able to participate in many activities this 
coming year. The changed slate is Hon. President, Gordon 
Findlay, H.Y.C.; president, André Bouchard, Q.Y.C.; first 
vice, Lynn Watters, R.St.ls.Y.C.; second vice, Jack Sears, 
PCLT, 


> The SLV Interclub Series Draw has now been finalized 
and is as follows: Group 1) B.B.C vs D.R.Y.C, and B.R.C. 
vs H.Y.C. Group 2) K.Y.C. vs Ste. Annes and Calumet vs 
Gananoque. Group 3) R.St.L.Y.C. vs Laurentian Y.C. and 
L.B.C. vs L.R.Y.C. Group 4) P.C.Y.C. vs N.H.C. and V.S.C. 
vs V.B.C. with Lake L’Achigan taking a by. 


> Bruce Kirby of Britannia B.C., Ottawa, suggested that the 
SLV promote a junior elimination regatta in Canada similar 
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A POWERFUL Fluid Heat ‘Dual Fuel’? Marine Heater 
protects you against cold, dampness and mildew. Gives you a 
warm, dry cabin for extra weeks of cruising pleasure! Odorless, 
completely self-contained, no larger than a portable radio. The 
only marine heater that burns kerosene! Also burns gaso- 
line. In 6, 12 or 32 volts D.C. Approved by leading Marine 
Underwriters. See your local dealer. FLUID HEAT MARINE 
Division, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6912 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Modern heat 


Model boat 











Famous for beautiful and protective 
marine finishes—since 1827 


Edward Smiths Co., Inc. 


» Marine finishes exclusively 
11 E. 36th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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CHILLED VARNISH for FLORIDA SUN 


If you are taking your yacht to Florida, use the varnish 
which has proved its amazing resistance to Florida sunlight. 
Chill it in a bucket of ice water when you apply it. 


It can be bought in many places—among them the following: 


Wilmington, H. P. Norem & Sons; Annapolis, Fawcett Boat Supplies 
(Eastport); Norfolk, Paxton Co.; Great Bridge, Atlantic Yacht Basin: 
Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Shipyard; Daytona Beach, John S. Robins, 
Howard Boat Works: Titusville, Correct-Craft, Inc.; Eau Gallie, Eau 
Gallie Yacht Basin; Melbourne, Indian River Yacht Basin; Fort Pierce, 
Backus Boat Basin: West Palm Beach, West Palm Beach Marina; 
Lantana, Lake Worth Marine Ways; Greater Miami, Harold Weeks, 2271 
SW 11th St., Miami Beach Boat Corp., Dinner Key Marina, Atlantic 
Marine Boat Yard, Inc., Ray’s Boat Yard; Naples, Wilbur Storter; 
Fort Myers, Daniels Bros., Fort Myers Shipbuilding Co.; Sarasota, Char- 
bonneau Marine Hardware; St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg Shipbuilding 
and Supply Co.; Clearwater, Clearwater Marine Ways; Tarpon Springs, 
Leist Engineering Co. 


Or direct by mail at $2.75 per quart anywhere. 


H. A. CALAHA 


Author of ‘Learning to Sail,” etc. 
12 Brevoort Lane, Rye, N. Y. 














Start your next 
season's fitting 
out work 


NOW 
with the help 
of a 


JITTERBUG 
Electric Sander 





A Rugged TWO FISTED Portable Sanding Machine designed by a yachtsman 
especially for yacht work—Light in weight, eedy in operation, Extremel 
long lived and ECONOMICAL TO OWN. SANDS CLOSED CORNER 
CLEAN—Excellent on flat or curved surfaces, new work or refinishing. 
SLIMINATES COSTLY HAND SANDING—Uses % sheet of standard 9”x1!1” 
abrasive paper. 


See your dealer or write the factory for 10 days free trial offer. 
Price — $87.50 FOB Factory 
JITTERBUG SANDER COMPANY, Inc., Menominee, Michigan 


Cable Address : Telephones 


SAILDUCK WHitehall 4-7280-1-2 


NILSEN & MILLS 


Sail - Makers 


73 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
+ 
YACHT FLAGS 


Distributors: 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE jy; _ Stainless Steel 

















WALL ROPE WORKS 1 Yacht Rope 
(oe RRS SAE 2 RNR a 


FOR THE LOWEST PRICED 
165-225 HORSE POWER 
DIESEL IN THE U.S. TODAY 
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FAMIN S REBUILT-GUARANTEED GRAYS 


BENJAMIN'S FOR MOTORS 
2009 Mill Ave.. Brooklyn 10. New York 
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to the Sears Cup in the States. This suggestion will be taken 
up by SLV, but in the meantime Mr. K. C. Stevenson indi- 
cated that there may be a junior regatta sponsored by 
R.St.L.Y.C. next year. 

The matter of a suitable boat for junior sailors was dis- 
cussed and a committee of five consisting of Bruce Kirby, 
R. H. Stevenson, C. R. Mandeville, Francis Halcro and 
T. C. Williams was set up to investigate the matter. 


> The Canadian Y Flyer Y.R.A. held its annual meeting on 
Oct. 31, electing Nat Horton as president; Claude Hill, first 
vice; George Davidson, second vice; Peter Barnes, third 
vice; Phil Bourke, secretary; Tom Jull, treasurer, and Gerry 
Letourneau as member-at-large. 


> Duncan Desbarats has just ordered a 36’ auxiliary, shoal 
draft sloop from the board of Philip Rhodes. We under- 
stand that this boat will have two cabins, full headroom, 
4’ draft with board up, 10’ beam and inboard rig. She may 
develop into a popular one-design. class for family cruising 
and racing. Mr. Desbarats would be only too pleased to 
pass along information on costs, builders, etc. He can be 
reached at 480 Lagauchetiere St., Montreal. 


® The S.L.V. lecture course is now slated to commence Dec. 
6 at McGill University, Montreal, at 8:00 p.m. and to fol- 
low on every second Tuesday thereafter. Lecturers are L. 
A. Watters, John Schwab, Philip Fisher, Arch. Currie, and 
several other well-known authorities on racing rules, tactics, 
fitting out and plain sailing. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


® The racing season on Massachusetts Bay continued 
through the weekend of Oct. 15-16 due to the activities of 
the Marblehead Frostbite S.C. Only the Two-Tens sailed a 
sufficient number of races to qualify for the Fall series prizes. 
Mrs. Robert Sides’ Spray from Eastern Point won the series 
with a .944. Spray also won the Myron Hutchinson Trophy 
for a special two-race series, Sept. 24-25, when the majority 
of the class was participating at South Boston. 


> To encourage blue water yachtsmen to equip their craft 
properly for offshore sailing, the Boston Y.C. annually 
awards a trophy for “the best found ship” in a selected off- 
shore event. Known as the “Boston Award,” this is a silver 
goblet engraved with the names of the boat and owner. The 
1949 winner, named by a committee of Richard D. Mac- 
Mullan, James R. Hodder, and W. Gordon White, is Robert 
L. Hall’s sloop Nimrod IV, winner of Class B in the Marble- 
head-Halifax Race. A framed certificate with a photograph 
of the boat is the permanent replica, a duplicate of which 
is displayed at the club’s Rowe’s Wharf station. 


> Among the new trophies offered in 1949 was a silver 
Paul Revere bow] known as the Hamilton Brown Memorial 
Trophy. Given by friends in memory of a former commo- 
dore of the Pleon Y.C., and an active small-boat racing 
skipper, to stand as the permanent prize for the Corinthian 
Y.C’s Isles of Shoals Race, it was won this year by Kenneth 
Magoon’s Mohawk. 


> One of the most interesting publications to come to the 
attention of this correspondent is an open letter written by 
Commodore U. Haskell Crocker of the Manchester Y.C. to 
its membership. The letter describes the activities of the 
club during the 1949 season and gives credit to the indi- 
viduals and employees who helped make the season a suc- 
cess. It is an idea which other clubs might copy with ad- 
vantage, for few, if any, members of a yacht club are aware 
of the outcome of all its competitions and activities. One of 
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Manchester’s most successful events was a town regatta, in 
the form of a bang-and-go-back race for sailing craft, jointly 
sponsored with the new Manchester Harbor B.C. 


> The habit of publishing mimeographed bulletins monthly 
or with greater frequency is growing among Massachusetts 
Bay clubs. One of the latest to enter the field is the Salem 
Willows Y.C. with a publication called Jib Sheet. From the 
latest issue, we glean that John Rikkola’s Lady Ibsen was 
the champion of the growing Town Class fleet at this club 
during the past season. . . . Salem Willows annually enter- 
tains the Massachusetts Bay Yacht Clubs Association in a 
rendezvous over the first weekend in August. . . . This gath- 
ering, which coincides with the opening of Marblehead race 
week, usually brings to Salem Harbor between 100 and 200 
power craft for the largest such rendezvous on Massachu- 
setts Bay. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> Another year like this one and the chances are that the 
handicap classes will go into the discard and racing here 
will be confined to the one-design classes. Class A died sev- 
eral years ago when the two Eight Meters, Pintail and 
Awashonks, were sold and went to the Lakes; Class B went 
down to two boats a couple of years ago and to get a decent 
list of starters classes B and C were combined and this year 
there was only one class B boat left in the bay and she did 
no racing in the regattas. The Class C entries were limited 
to three Triangles and two Quincy Adams 17s. Cruising 
class entries were few and none of the cruising class boats 
sailed races enough to qualify for the Narragansett Bay Y.A. 
championship. That left only Classes C, T and W and 
while there were plenty of T and W boats, too few of them 
qualified to make the championship awards particularly 
valuable to the owners, 

The Class C championship went to Ernest Swanson’s 
Quincy Adams 17 Swan, Class T to Ned Keiner’s Imitator. 
Imitator had been a Class W entry but Keiner raised the 
block on the fore side of the mast enough to increase the 
foré triangle and barely measure in at the low limit of C 
Class. Class W championship went to Vincent Legge’s Taffy. 

In the one-design classes Bill Gardner’s Vanitie led the 
Herreshoff S Class, “Chickie” Street’s old Colleen the Stars, 
Bob and Russ Nickerson’s Seneca the Indians, Ralph Ken- 
ny’s Catshuasa the Lightnings, Billy Paton’s Lazy Liz the 
110s, Tony Migliarchio’s Seafoam the Nationals, Phil 
Gladue’s Popeye the Snipes, Bruce Goodwin’s Yoo Hoo the 
Comets, Arthur Beaudry’s Whiffey the Wood Pussies, Tom 
Hazlehurst’s Jeepers the Able Beetles and Bruce Butter- 
worth’s Spooks the Apprentice Beetles. There will be some 
additions, and possibly some corrections when the figures 
have.all been checked on the comptometer. 


® October was the election season at several of the yacht 
clubs on Narragansett Bay but there were few major turn- 
overs. As a general rule here, when the nomination com- 
mittee hands a list of its preferred candidates, it is equiva- 
lent to election. 

Also, the general custom is to elect the flag officers for a 
second term. Secretaries and treasurers usually live longer. 

So, at the Edgewood Y.C., commodore, Leon W. Brower; 
vice commodore, Dr. Alvin S. Clegg; rear commodore, Hor- 
ace F. Horton; secretary, Frederick H. Wilson; treasurer, 
Llewellyn C. Roffee; assistant treasurer, Charles I. Bearse 
and measurer, Clarence T, Gray were reélected. Wilson is 
in his tenth term. Roffee has held his office continuously 
since 1929. This, I think, is a record, at least in Rhode 
Island and I doubt if it is beaten anywhere in the country. 

At the Barrington Y.C. it was another case of reélecting 
the flag officers, commodore, Gerald B. Woodruff; vice com- 
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FLORIDA ... this may s 


the most important stopover of 


your cruise to Florida 


As you make your run between the St. Johns River 
and St. Augustine, plan a stopover at South Ponte Vedra 
Beach. 

Here is a completely new community, planned for 
pleasant living. Tie up at the dock, go ashore and look it 
over. You’ll enjoy the surroundings, the magnificent ocean 
view and the facilities. Here you will find charming cot- 
tages, overlooking the sea from high dunes, are available 
for sale or rental by day, week or month. You’ll also be 
interested in the fact that property here offers Florida’s 
greatest oceanfront value, with large lots, at introductory 
prices from $975. 


MAKE A NOTE 


Enter the Guano River from the Intracoastal 
Waterway at Daymark #138. Follow the well- 
marked channel of minimum 6-foot depth, 11/2 
miles to the dock with service facilities. 


The superb beach is nearby. A few miles away, with 
transportation available, is the famous resort of Ponte 
Vedra Beach with its Inn, Bath Club and renowned golf 
links. 


You'll quickly recognize the possibilities of 
South Ponte Vedra Beach as a year ‘round 
vacation spot or a place for pleasant, un- 
hurried living. It may well fit into your plans. 
for the future—or for that matter, change 
those plans for the better. 





Write Today For Free Attractive Chart of 
Guano River. 


STOCKTON, WHATLEY, DAVIN & COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE + INSURANCE + MORTGAGES + RENTALS 
BAY STREET AT LAURA 
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$200.00 CELESTIAL NAVIGATION SEXTANT $7.95 


WitH EACH NEVER BEFORE AT A PRICE LIKE THIS 


SEXTANT 














reserve the right to 
stock is depleted. 


used to 
astronomi 


secure so fine a 
experimen 





parts that are included. It’s a veritab 


mber, worm drives, solenoi 
tery case, filters, 





asking for the complete outfit. 





use more 





’* them—that is 
There are only 3000 to sellk—and they 
last long at this low price 





FAIRCHILD A10-A 


fine ma- 

case, 94% x9x 

5% ins. Case alone is worth this price. 
lluetrated 





ONLY 3000 TO SELL — HURRY! 
* GENUINE AIR FORCE SURPLUS! 
FINE PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 


Here is a masterpiece in fine precision engineering that was used by 
the AAF or my" wide navigation of bombers. 


.00—and now as surplus it brings a wonderful oppor- 
boatmen, experimenters, - 
inclined hobbyists te delve into the mysteries of celestial naviga- 
rice anyone can afford—actually less than 
Because we have only 3000 of them, it’s first come—first served. 


cos 
Only by fast action now, will you avoid possible disappointment—and we 
return your check if your order arrives after our 


USE ON AIR, SEA or LAND 
For the boatman or student of navigation the Sextant or Octant is 
determine their tion 


his 
any given point. Never before at anywhere 


, inventors and others for the many valuable parts that 
make up the complete assembly. 


DON'T MISS THIS BARGAIN VALUE! ACT NOW 

In the illustrations shown at both right and left you gain an 
le treas e of fine 

optical systems, gears, rheostats, relay, switches, timer, flash battery motor. V/R co 

bubble chai 4, lights and light system, optical eye-piece, bat- 


parts and sub 
optical equipments alone are worth many times the price we are now 


HUNDREDS OF VALUABLE PARTS 
These Sextants are used. We are selling them just as we received 
others. They have all seen actual service in the 
they are being offered at this low price. 
are offered strictly subject to prior sale. They won’t 


TWO MODELS TO SELECT FROM 





Each as i $7 95 











ALL F. O. B. HOUSTON 
SEND CHECK 
OR MONEY-ORDER 


AERO PARTS 


We will ship prepaid if you include 700e to cover postage and handling. Shp. wot. 10 Lbs. _ = 


. Estimated ori cost 
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on the earth’s surface by means of 
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unter, 
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FAIRCHILD Al0 
Same as model Al0-A but without 
automatic timing system. Carrying case 
and battery holder included. Bach only 


$ & 95 














Dept. Y-12, Municipal Airport 
HOUSTON 17 TEXAS 


SUPPLY 








modore, William R. Hempstead and rear commodore, Rus- 
sell Goodnow; secretary, Marshall Swan; treasurer, William 
H. Streit, and Duncan Colley chairman of the regatta com- 
mittee. 

The East Greenwich Y.C. elected James Wilkie commo- 
dore, Charles E. G. Dickerson vice commodore and re- 
elected Edward P. Jenison treasurer and Frederick W. Barr 
secretary. Joseph P. Lawton was elected chairman of the 
regatta committee. 

The Narragansett Bay Chapter of the N.A.D.A. opened 
the 1949-’50 Frostbiting season Oct. 30 at the Rhode Island 
Y.C. and held the annual election at the same time. Elton 
Furlong is the new president and Russell Lundstrom the 
new secretary-treasurer. 

The Coles River Y.C. elected G. Albert Baker commo- 
dore, Howard H. Sweet vice commodore, I. Willard Gard- 
ner rear commodore and Howard Faweett Jr. chairman of 
the regatta committees, all Windjammers. 


& Short ends: In the fourth battle for supremacy between 
the S boat crews of Larchmont and Narragansett Bay, the 
Narragansett Bay crews won two of the three races, point 
score 89% to 76% for the visitors. This evened the series 
winnings, but my pencil puts the Larchmont delegations 
ahead on total points. . . . The Navy has lifted the restric- 
tions of the area that centered on Gull Point at the entrance 
to Potter Cove in Prudence Island. . . . Brown crews beat 
crews from Rhode Island State College in the fourth match 
for the Jeff Davis trophy posted by the N.B.Y.A. State has 
yet to have its name engraved on the plaque. . . . Another 
Jeff Davis trophy, posted by the Naval Training Station for 
the winner of the Herreshoff S Class Association’s post sea- 
son series, was won by Alden Walls’ Nina, . . . Wallace H. 
“Bud” Humphrey has sold his auxiliary cutter Bounty III 
to Dr. Russell Lobb of Deep River, Conn. . . . Dave Sea- 
mann, Jr., has sold the old Q Class sloop Elite (ex-Suelo, 


Iseulo, Ariel and Awashonks) to Milton Johnson of the East 
Greenwich Y.C., and has bought the cruising sloop Duck- 
ling, and unless there was more than one Duckling hatched, 
she is a veteran of three Bermuda races, 1928, 30 and 82, 
built in 1925 for Charles W. Atwater of Port Washington, 
L.I. ... W. Ward Harvey and Mary P, Mayoh of Newport 
and Ray H. Durfee of Middletown are incorporators of the 
Bristol Ship Yard, Inc., to maintain, conduct and operate one 
or more boat yards at Bristol. It is reported that the new 
corporation will take over the old Wardwell yard at Pop- 
pasquash. 

Dyer has shipped 20 9’ dhows to the Indian Harbor Y.C., 
10 12%-footers to the New York Maritime Academy, and is 
starting on another 24’ plastic boat for the Coast Guard 
and on six of the 9 plastic dhows to be shipped to Herb 
Dowsett at Honolulu. . . . John McAleer is having Ravens 
hatched in several different localities. Manuel has orders 
for nine to be built at his plant at Seekonk, nine more will 
be built by the Sound Marine Construction Co. at Green- 
port, eight of them for the Seawanhaka Y.C. at Oyster Bay, 
the Sandusky Boat Co. at Sandusky, Ohio, has three to 
build, and there are single orders from several other places. 
May be a good class of them here next season as Dave 
Atwater, who has sold his Sakonnet one-design, has ordered 
one, Reed Shaw of Barrington another, Phil Kenney has got 
the one he ordered last fall and John plans to do some racing 
here himself. 


ADMIRAL O‘NEILL TO HEAD COAST GUARD 


& Rear Admiral Merlin O’Neill has been nominated Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard with the rank of Vice 
Admiral. He will succeed Admiral Joseph F. Farley, who 
retires Dec. 31. Admiral O’Neill has served as Assistant 
Commandant of the Coast Guard at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington, D.C., since Feb. 15, 1946. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


> The Y.R.A., in the past year, shows a growth of five new 
member clubs, to a total of 39, and about 150 new racing 
members, the latter being accounted for largely by 14 local 
small-boat groups which raced under Y.R.A. recognition in 
their home bays. The Association seems wise in extending 
its sponsorship to the local fleets, especially in view of the 
rather small number of classes that qualified in the “out- 
side” Sound championships. Y.R.A. members will again be 
circularized as to whether they want championship regattas 
on Saturdays, Sundays, or both next season, and we hope 
that this time all the people who have been beefing about 
“too many championship regattas” will take the trouble to 
answer the questionnaire. Jim Longshore, in his report for 
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“p B” : | 
—-1950 BD FIBERGLAS FLEET — 
INTRODUCES NEW MODELS 


Watch for the new models in the 1950 “BB” ten boat fleet. All 
are molded 100% of Impregnated Fiberglas, in one seamless, 
leak-proof piece—with permanent, molded-in colors that elimi- 


nate painting. 
THE 1950 "BB" FLEET 


BB-12 Runabout BB-10 Rowboat BB-8 Rowboat 
BB-14 Runabout BB-10 Sailboat BB-8 Sailboat 
BB-15 Canoe BB-10 Runabout BB-9 Dinghy 


BB-1214 Decked Sailboat 


Lifetime, non-deteriorating ‘‘BB’’ boats are unaffected by climatic con- 
ditions, salt or fresh water, heat or cold. Rot-proof, corrosion-proof, 
leak-proof. Permanently colored. Stored outdoors without damage. 
Tremendous, strength. Sleek, smooth lines. No upkeep costs. Sustained 
economy. Low prices. The first cost is the last! ‘“America’s greatest 
boat value.’’ See them at the N. Y. Boat Show. 


BEETLE BOAT CO., INC., New Bedford, Mass. 





the Long Distance Race Committee again stressed the need | 








of a two-year alternating schedule for long distance races, | 





and predicted that unless this is done some of the traditional | 
events will be dropped altogether for lack of participation. 
The meeting and dinner, held Oct. 25 at the New York Y.C., 
brought out a big crowd. 


> The Junior Y.R.A. meeting approved minor changes in 
the system of running championship series, which worked 
out well this year. There will be five races in the final round, 
instead of the previous four. Lightnings will be used again, 
as the only boats widely enough distributed among the clubs 
to be practical, though all hands agree that the older juniors 
should race other boats. The Junior Y.R.A. will sponsor a 
get-together of all club junior instructors and junior activi- 
ties committee chairmen within the Association next June, 
to help codrdinate activities. 





> Rod Stephens’s Mustang, William Ziegler 8rd’s Spookie 
and Gilbert Verney’s Katuna finished one-two-three in the 








Deluxe 23’... Speedy, comfortable, sea-going enjoyment! $4150* 
Special 21’... Today’s lowest priced complete cruiser! $2690* 
Utility 21’ . . . Twenty-one husky feet of fun and sport! $2195* 
Converter 21’... Run this 21’ cruiser an outboard motor! $1850* 
*Prices subject to change without notice. 


M.M.DAVIS & SON, Imc. SOLOMONS, MARYLAND 












Stratford Shoal Race, run by New Rochelle and terminating 
in Huntington Bay the weekend before Columbus Day, 
which wound up the season of cruiser-racing. Most of the 
15 entries joined the Cruising Club rendezvous that week- 
end at Lloyd’s Harbor, which brought out a big fleet to 
enjoy practically midsummer weather. . . . Stan Bradford’s 


Windward was the winnef in the Essex Y.C’s Duck Island 


Race. 


| 
> The Noroton Y.C’s October Round-up for Stars ended | | 
with Skip Etchells in first place and Pat O’Gorman second. 
. . . There’s something fantastic about the Davis Improve- 
ment Prize, intended to encourage ambitious new sailors 
in the International Class, going to one of the oldest and 
best skippers in the class. But Corny Shields, in Aileen, had 
a run of bad races early in the season, then hit his old-time 
stride to average .943 through August and September, which 
gave him a much bigger “improvement” spread for the 





When is a glue 
really WATERPROOF? 


ANSWER: When it meets newest tastopuen e 
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gluing wood for marine use. 
RESORCINS are the only cold-set- 
ting resins that pass these tests. 
CASCOPHEN is a resorcin resin, ‘UT 
completely waterproofand moldproof. Resorcipot RES!" 
MORAL: use only Cascophen on your boat. GLUE 
Sizes: % pint to 5 gallon thru reg- Fe oestsey pera 
ular outlets. Send for free folder. abhi 00 


THE BORDEN CO. - CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Dept. Y-129, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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year than any of the less experienced skippers. Another 
veteran, Phil Howard, was second. . . . Roy Manny’s Grilse 
won the Haebler Trophy postseason handicap series with the 
better-than-perfect adjusted score of 1.039. 


> That balmy winter we had a year ago certainly encour- 
aged the dinghy sailors. Besides numerous recruits to the 
formerly active fleets, we have revivals of Frostbiting this 
year at Indian Harbor, with 22 Dyer 9%-foot dhows; at 
Riverside, where they're racing 15 of the Riverside Y.C. 
11%-footers; and at New Rochelle. . . . First event of the 
dinghy season, the Gade Trophy Race in Dyer D Class dinks 
at Noroton, developed into a duel between Bill Cox and 
Fred Gade. Of 12 races Cox ‘won eight, Gade four and the 
rest of the fleet also sailed. . . . There was the usual great 
turnout for Larchmont’s “Eye-opener” Oct. 29-30, in spite 
of light and drizzly weather. Interclub class honors went 
to—guess who—Artie Knapp, followed by Jack Sutphen and 
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You get top performance and speed 
from your Columbian Propellers. Fine 
bronze fittings, (stern bearings, shaft 
logs, rudders, controls). Columbian 
yacht toilets. 

Write for free Catalog 
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DYER DHOWS BY THE DOZEN! 


The first of two truck loads of our nine footers going to the famous 


INDIAN HARBOR YACHT CLUB 
for winter Frostbite Racing. 


Next summer they‘ll be used for Yacht Tenders—Class Racing—Fishing 


or what-have-you? 
But—they‘ll be USED twelve months a year. 


Will your next boat give you the same sound investment in health 
happiness and usefulness? 
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THE ANCHORAGE axe 


WARREN, . “Leading the Tender World” RHODE ISLAND 








DOCK FACILITIES 


available for the Winter season, for a limited number of 
boats, with membership in Cabana Club; Salt Water Pool, 
Sandy Beach, Tennis. 

Situated on the beautiful Venetian Causeway. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


CTY CKTMS | 


APARTMENTS, CABANA AND YACHT CLUB 
SUITE 441-420 LINCOLN ROAD Se 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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CLIMAX “STOPPING TWINE” 


A “MUST” for Racing and Cruising Sailors 


@ No more swiping of sewing thread or knitting yarn for 
stopping sails. 


@ Climax Stopping Twine is thick and easy to handle yet 
breaks out when you want it to. 


@ Uniformly rotted cotton, Climax Stopping Twine comes 
in handy sized tubes. 


@ Three sizes: “’S’” for small boats at $.50 per tube, 
“L” and “X" for medium and large yachts at $.90 
per tube. 


Ask your dealer to get Climax ‘Stopping Twine” for you 


Manufacturers of Cotton Sewing Thread 
Established 1860 


THE GARDINER HALL JR. COMPANY 
SOUTH WILLINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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“ Albicore,’” a Luders-designed 
Viking Class sloop owned by 
David O’D. Kennedy, of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Oyster Bay, L.|. 


Rosenfeld 


Bob deCoppet. Walter Voebel took the Bs, beating George 
Hinman by one point. Al Clark won in the Penguins with 
Runyon Colie second, and Jim Jennings led the Moths. 


P Elections: Y.R.A. or L.I.S.—George R. Hinman, presi- 
dent; James M. Trenary, vice president; C. Ely Rogers, 
treasurer; Mahlon Dickerson, secretary; B. Glenn MacNary, 
A. P. Gest, Jr., VanWyck Loomis and Wm. S. Cox, execu- 
tive committee. Junior Y.R.A. or L.I.S.—D. Verner Smythe, 
chairman; Richard Carr, Jr., vice chairman; Everett B. 
Morris, secretary; Amyas Ames, treasurer; J. Burr Jenkins, 
Alfonso J. Webb and W. H. Taylor, executive committee. 
. .. Huntincton Y.C.—Fred’k W. Bickmann, commodore; 
Jack A. Phipard, vice commodore; C. Duffield Clarke, rear 
commodore; Thomas F. Bergin, treasurer; Theodore B. 
Prime, secretary. .. . LiGHTNING District officers—E. F. Cot- 
ter, commodore; Gordon Hurley, vice commodore; Albert 
J. Eckhart, secretary; C, A. VanHagen, treasurer. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


® Of importance among recent elections was the election 
of Ivores Daines commodore of the 12th C.G. District for 
1950. 


> At San Rafael Creek the San Rafael Y.C. held the annual 
stag dinner and election of officers in its club house, which 
was recently finished, largely through the individual efforts 
of the club members. Officers for 1950 are Don Presco, com- 
modore, John Kelly, vice commodore, Fred Jensen, rear 
commodore, Jean Brandlein, secretary. The new directors 
are Harry Callender, Graham McPhail, and Eddy Bolton. 


> Subsequent to repeated experiments by the government 
with the range markers at the entrance to San Rafael Creek, 
the day markers have now been returned to their original 
white color and the special lateral range markers removed. 


> In Sacramento, dredging has been done on the “Y” street 
bend of the American River, appreciably enlarging the 
small boat facilities in that area. Late in October, the club 
house of the Sacramento Y.C. was moved to its new loca- 
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lion at Miller Park. The U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary an- 
nounces another free course in boat handling at the City 
Adult Night School in Sacramento, which will be continued 
through the winter. The Sacramento Y.C. has recently be- 
come a member of the A.P.B.A. and with this membership 
now qualifies under the new California State Law for an 
on-sale liquor license. They are among the first to invoke the 
provisions of this new law which will help many clubs of 
similar character who do not run a large restaurant and bar. 


> At the St. Francis Y.C. in San Francisco, remodeling and 
redecorating is almost complete. It is anticipated that the 
entire program will be finished before the Club’s annual 
birthday party on Dec. 10. In mid November the club held 
an auction sale, limited to Club members, of the old fur- 
niture. 


& Small boat racing continues in both officially sanctioned 
and impromptu races because of the unusually good Cali- 
fornia fall weather. A newsletter of the 110 Class on S.F. 
Bay entitled “That 110 Fleet” is to be compiled and edited 
by Doris Klein. 

As dangerous as sailing seems to the lay public, yachts- 
men know that it is one of the safest of sports and rarely 
complicated by anything more serious than cuts and bruises. 
Serious accidents, when they do occur, are usually inexpli- 
cable and such is the accident which was attendant upon 
the loss of Arthur Laxton. This young skipper, who had just 
won the class championship in his P.I.C. Dolce, ventured 
out in a borrowed dinghy to board his boat in the San 
Francisco Y.C. cove late one evening in October. The fol- 
lowing morning the dinghy was found tied to the stern of 
Dolce, but Mr. Laxton had disappeared. Repeated dragging 
attempts have been futile and his loss seems certain. This 


circumstance is most keenly regretted by all S.F. yachtsmen. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 


By Lee Shore 


> The 9th annual Cups ’n’ Flags Dinner was held at the 
Rochester Y.C. Oct. 8. Bud and Tish Rogers took the Doyle, 
R.Y.C., and Nevin Cups ‘in the Star Class and also the 
highly coveted Madge Cup, awarded annually to the most 
outstanding skipper of the year, not only for races won but 
for general performance. Bud and Tish getting a 4th place 
in the Star World’s Championships, with Tish as the only 
girl crew in a fleet of 41 boats, played a major part in the 
judge’s decision. Marsh Tobin won the Cliff Baker Trophy, 
presented this year by Mr. Fred Tobin in memory of Cliff 
Baker. John Peck won the McOwen Novice Trophy and 
Jack Dengler, the Gannett Trophy, all in the Star Class. 

In the Dinghy Division, Jerry Castle took the Dr. Baker 
and Harold Field Cups, Charlie Speidel, the Flag Officers 
Cup and to Bob Ahrens went the Clifton H. Baker Memorial 
Trophy awarded to the man under 25 who displays the 
greatest improvement in sailing, seamanship, and sports- 
manship. 

Rooney Castle and John Odenbach split honors in the 
6 Meter Division; Rooney taking the Todd Cup and John 
the Pond Trophy. Dr. James Conners won both cups in the 
power division and Herb Wahl, having annexed everything 
but the Kelpie Cup (Earl Snyder) in the cruising division, 
and having won the Freeman and 2nd place in the Roches- 
ter Race, was awarded the Wright Trophy for the best over 
all performance in the cruising division. 


m It is rumored in Canadian yachting circles that there’l! 
be George Cupping on Lake Ontario next summer with Bob 
Trow’s 6 Meter Totem of Royal Canadian Y.C., challenging 
R.Y.C, for the cup. After more than a fair share of wins dur- 
ing the past season, Bob is making some major changes in 
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NOTHING IS 


Bigs” 


... than the satisfaction of know- 
ing that your vessel is staunch, 
sound and seaworthy in every re- 
spect. And because no ship is 
stronger than the screws and bolts 
that hold it together . . . it’s highly 
important to specify “fastenings 
of ... Everdur* Copper-Silicon 
Alloys.” 

Good builders and leading de- 
signers have been doing just that 
for 20 years. — «Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 49227 
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Everdur 


COPPER-SILICON ALLOYS 

THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Totem with his eye on that George Cup. . .. John Mason, 
skipper of Maple Leaf, Prides Fancy, is the new commander 
of the Toronto Power Squadron. Other officers include Bill 
Thompson, It. commander; Dean Churchill, 1st lieut.; and 
Tony Oakley, secretary and treasurer. 

Bill Spencer and Laurie Metcalf, topnotch Star skippers 
of R.C.Y.C., are working on details of new Stars for next 
season. At the annual meeting of the L.O. (Can.) Star 
Fleet the following officers were elected: fleet capt., Sy 
Symons; fleet lieut., Bill Steele; secretary-treasurer, Gordon 
Finnemore. 


> Royal Hamilton Y.C., the first club in Canada to put 
Frostbiting on an organized basis, held its first race Oct. 21 
with 7 Penguin Class dinghies and they'll keep at their 
schedule until the ice boaters claim the Bay. Incidentally, 
R.H.Y.C. expects to have 20 E Class boats in the ice boat 
division this winter with several interclub meets scheduled. 


Pm On Oct. 27 the first meeting of the season of the Shell- 
backs Club was held in Toronto with Don Armour as guest 
speaker relating some of his experiences in the Royal Ca- 
nadian Navy. The Shellbacks is an informal organization 
with no dues; just a group of men from all yacht clubs in 
Toronto who get together for luncheon periodically at one 
of the local hotels to talk sailing, resail races, promote ideas 
for the coming season, and keep interest in yachting alive 
during the winter. It’s an old and honorable institution and 
one worthy of being copied by other sailing centers. 


> Henderson Harbor Y.C, after lying dormant for 16 years 
was reactivated and incorporated in the fall of 1947 and at 
the end of the “48 season there were 15 boats sailing under 
the H.H.Y.C. burgee. Special emphasis has been placed on 
the junior activities. Henry Rouse as Commodore and his 
wife, Elva, deserve a great deal of credit for H.H.Y.C’s 
growth. 
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GULF COAST NOTES 


By Gordon Gsell 


® Jack Kinabrew, chairman of the Southern Y.C. race 
committee, has announced that the annual Sugar Bowl 
regatta, held annually in conjunction with the football 
classic and other sports events of the New Orleans Mid- 
Winter Sports Association, will be sailed on Lake Pont- 
chartrain this year on Dec. 26, The regatta will feature 
the regular “Race of Champions” in which Fish Class skip- 
pers from member clubs of the Gulf Y.A. compete. 


»> “Big John” Curren is the 1949 holder of the Leo McDer- 
mott Trophy for Fish Class skippers of the Pass Christian 
Y.C. He won the honor the weekend of Sept. 24-25 when 
he took two seconds and a third place in the annual series. 
Second place went to Sidney Ellis and third to Harry Whitt- 


mann. 


& Gilbert Gray, the Southern Y.C. skipper who for many 
years has been proving that he is just as good in other 
classes as in his favorite Fish Class came through to win the 
club’s Wuescher Trophy series. The trophy is offered an- 
nually to the winner of a five-race series in which the cham- 
pion of each class competes and handles a different class 
boat in each race. This year Gray had four wins and a 
third in the final race, for a total of 24 points. James G. 
Gibbons, the L-16 champ, was second. W. C. Keenan, repre- 
senting the Lightnings, and Billy Provensal, representing 
the Gulf One-Designs, were tied for third and Cal Hadden, 
Star Class skipper, was last. 


& Skippers of the Pass Christian Y.C. won the annual Good 
Will regatta of the Southern Y.C. for Gulf Y.A. members, 
taking four out of six races on Lake Pontchartrain. Winning 








INVITATION TO 
AMERICA’S FINEST 
WINTER YACHTING 


Enjoy Biscayne Bay and the Gulf 
Stream ...cruise the Florida Keys 
and the Caribbean... from the 
yachting capital of the wintertime 
world. Fabulous facilities for 
pleasure, comfort and boat service. 
New docks and moorings for 
thousands more craft projected. 
A continuous racing program 
throughout the season. And a 
friendly welcome from America’s 
Tropic Metropolis! 


@ Midwinter Sailing Regatta - March 


FREE: MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR THE MIAMI STORY IN 


MAJOR RACING EVENTS: 
@ Orange Bowl Motor Boat Races - January 

@ Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Sailing Race - February 
@ Miami to Nassau Yacht Race - February 

@ Biscayne Bay Motor Boat Regatta - February 
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The Gift of 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! * 


ifts for Sportsmen! Re 
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IMPORTED AIQQWADD PRISMATIC 
; NOVAR 3 


$ COATED LENSES S i. 
Ba and PRISMS 44 UNCOATED ag 
(plus 20% Tax) (plus 20% Tax) Ser 


Leather Case and Strap Included Leather Case and Strap Included ; y 
Brand New... Famous “‘Novar” Optical System des 
Comparable Quality Costs as Much as $150.00 ; ae 

7” High — Weight, 39 Ounces ae 


“‘Novar" 7 x 50 Binoculars conform to the latest Government 
specifications. Unusually brilliant, excellent light transmission, 
a wide, undistorted field of view, and other advantages found 
only in the most precise optical systems. Permanently sealed 
against moisture, dust, fungi — and shock-mounted. Lightweight 
aluminum body. Beautiful in appearance and perfect in per- 
formance. A Christmas gift that will bring delight for many 










-WEIMET CAMERA CORP. « 514 W. S7th ST. N.Y. 19, N.Y. 





years to come. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. 10-day Money-Back Guarantee. We pay 
postage. Prompt delivery. (Add 2% sales tax on N.Y.C. orders.) 
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skippers were John Curren in the Cutter Class, Billy Rich- 
ardson in the L-16 race, Tut Johnson in the Star competition 
and Rip Terrell in the Fish Class. Pete Leinhart of Biloxi 
Y.C. won the Lightning event and Keith Fountain of 
Biloxi won the Knockabout affair. 


> Another new yacht club building for the Gulf Coast is in 
the preliminary stages. Word from Gulfport, Miss., is that 
city officials have given assurance that another civic center 
will be built overlooking the yacht harbor and that the 
Gulfport Y.C, will get the upper floor of the building. The 
combination yacht club and public recreation building 
which was built at the end of the breakwater protecting the 
harbor was completely destroyed during the 1947 hurricane. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


> Sunny Vynne of the Star boat Alcor won the Puget Sound 
Star fleet’s final series of Lake Washington races in October. 
Dick Christensen’s Caper was second. 


> On Oct. 14, the following officers were elected by the 
Seattle Y.C.: Tom D. Tyrer, commodore; Dr. R. Philip 
Smith, vice commodore; Robert W. Condon, rear commo- 
dore; John W. Day, secretary; and Jack Warburton, treas- 
urer, reélected. The three new trustees are Russ Gibson, 
John Kucher and Dolph Zubick. 


> Jerry Bryant, representiny the Pacific Coast Marine Parks 
and Harbors Association, at the Oct. 20 meeting at Seattle, 
stated that there are now 23 small boats for every 1000 
persons in Washington State. In supporting a move by the 
Seattle Power Squadron for the establishment of a series 


of salt-water marine parks by the state, he further claimed 
that such parks would boost sailing on Puget Sound. 


> Roy A. Palm was elected commodore of the Rainier Y.C.., 
Seattle; other new officers include Calvin E. Eddy, vice 
commodore; Everett Henry, rear commodore; Harry Beck, 
secretary; Bob Brown, treasurer, and new trustees, Arthur 
D. Chitty, and Harold Wilson. . 


> This year’s Elliott Trophy series of sailing races on Lake 
Washington turned out to be something of a trial to officials 
and contestants alike, eight starts being necessary to produce 
four satisfactory races during September and October. Bob 
Hubner’s Six Meter Fun, sailed by Chuck Ross, salvaged 
68% points to win the series, Don H. Amick’s Six Light Scout 
was second with 66% and Bob Lamson’s Evergreen sloop 
Shamrock third with 66. 

The Paschall Trophy series, sailed simultaneously for 
cruising boats, went to Howie Richmond’s Eight Meter 
Polho II after she won three straight races. 


> The Queen City Y.C., which has produced many success- 
ful predicted log contest skippers, recently elected one of 
the more notable of these skippers, Russ Rathbone, as its 
new commodore. Other officials are: Ray Hacker, vice com- 
modore; Rhodes Spencer, rear commodore; Al. Kurtsman, 
treasurer; Floyd Somers, secretary; and Ray Strohle and 
Norman Collins, new trustees. 


> A radio character is the inspiration for the name of James 
H. Moffett, Jr's, new 33’ auxiliary yawl, a standard Blanch- 
ard “33” hull. Except for the hull, Mrs. Pettibone has nothing 
in common with the well-known sloop, however. She carries 
712 sq. ft. of 3.8 oz. nylon sails made by Carl Daniels, 
Seattle. The sails, the largest Daniels has made from 3.8 oz. 
nylon, are double tucked with reinforcements every fourth 
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The Best Buy for Your Money 


Custom built. Models 40 to 100 feet. Write for plans, 
specifications, price on the size you prefer. 


HENRY C. GREBE AND CO., INC. 
3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 











NYLON SAILS 


FROM THE SAILCLOTH WOVEN BY DUPLAN 
Orders for Nylon sails should be placed with your 
usual sailmaker. For a free sample of this proven 


Nylon sailcloth write to Duplan. See this fine sail- 


cloth used by thousands of the best yachtsmen. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


Largest Processors of Nylon 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


512 SEVENTH AVENUE e 
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MIAMI BEACH 
Yachtsnaua Headquarters 


Cruising to Miami Beach this winter? Reserve your 
.. dock space at the Northshore now! Live aboard... 
is enjoy all of the hotel facilities . . . or live 
' inthe luxurious hotel in a yachting atmosphere. 
© Private swimming pool, 

private beach and cabana 
privileges, excellent dining 
room and cocktail lounge. 
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6845 BAY DRIVE, MIAMI BEACH, FLA 








HERE IT IS! THE NEW IMPROVED 
JERSEY SEA SKIFF FOR 1950 





LARGER BOAT—MORE ACCOMMODATIONS— 
NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 


Write for details of this beautiful, full 29-foot 
Jersey Sea Skiff today 


EGG HARBOR BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
EGG HARBOR CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Lawrence Barber 


Les Ordeman (left), president of the Columbia River Y.A., pre- 
sents the C.R.Y.A. Trophy to Commodore Edward J. Green, of 
the Portland Yacht Club 


tuck; tucks are perpendicular to the roach. The yaw] drives 
up to 7 knots with a Red Wing 40 hp. motor. 


& Cat's-paws: Some 50 power boats with a sprinkling of 
sail craft rendezvous in Port Madison Bay over the Oct. 
29-30 weekend to compete in the Inter-Club Power Cruiser 
Race. .. . One good development of Pacific Northwest pre- 
dicted log contests has been the way new skippers are mak- 
ing the oldtimers do some close figuring to stay ahead. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST BOAT SHOW 


> The New Armory, Seattle, Wash., is the location ‘and 
Feb. 18-26 is the date of the 4th Annual Pacific Northwest 
Boat Show. Jerry Bryant, president of the Northwest Marine 
Industries, show sponsors, and John MacNichol, chairman of 
the show committee, state that Guy Williams, director of 
the three previous shows, will again be general manager. 
Details regarding the-show may be obtained from John 
MacNichol, 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> Last month this column opened with a hope that Septem- 
ber’s usual gales, supplanted this year by a long spell of 
perfect weather, were not merely delayed but definitely 
escaped. Vain hope! On Oct. 10 a southeaster, rising above 
50 in the gusts, broke out of a quiet and beautiful morning 
and blew for five hours, bringing pandemonium to Chicago 
Harbor. Ten or more boats broke loose and, while none 
was sunk, much damage was done. The seas in the harbor 
were so short and violent that the mooring pennant on both 
Al Wenzel’s Trasko and the writer’s Seaward sawed through 
the bobstays. Freed of forward support Trasko shook both 
her spars out and Seaward almost duplicated the feat. 


> In the First Annual Red Flannel Regatta for Lightnings, 
sailed off Burnham Park Oct. 1-2, the fleet encountered 
winds up to 40 in the gusts on the second day and nearly 
lost the drop seats off their cute sailing outfits. Marty Nilsen 


in Bee II took top honors in this melee with two firsts and 
a second. 


®& The South Shore Y.C. of Milwaukee elected the following 
slate of principal officers: Commodore, Fred Treuber; vice 
commodore, Leonard Brill; rear commodore, Joe Schoendorf. 
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m Stanley Dashew’s schooner Constellation which left Chi- 
cago July 16 for an 18,000-mile cruise, was reported Oct. 7 
to be tied up in a Hudson River slip for a week or ten days 
before starting southward on the first ocean leg of her pro- 
jected cruise to South America and back to our West Coast. 


> Irving Johnson delighted the Great Lakes Cruising Club 
with pictures of his latest cruise in the new Yankee at an 
annual meeting in Chicago on Oct. 12 when Vaughn Shoe- 


maker turned over his gavel to the new Commodore, Wil- 
liam Terrell. 


& George Sollitt, assisted by various Chicago Y.C. sailors 
at stages, including Ed Railton, Clyde Larish, Walter Mc- 
Guire and Lynn Williams, has taken Onkahya to New York 
and thence to Norfolk on her way south for a season of 
racing, 

> The big black steel-hulled Askoy, owned by Henry 
Hedges, left Belmont Harbor for her long planned trip down 
the Mississippi through Panama to the South Sea Islands 
and thence to the West Coast, a cruise which will take a 
year or more. 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
By Don Heuchan 


> Bill Koch was the only St. Louisan to make the “triangle” 
trip up the Mississippi, through the Hennepin Canal and 
down the Illinois River this summer. Koch in his 30’ Owens 
cruiser Flagship entered the canal at 8:00 a.m. one day and 
had reached the Illinois, 75 miles east, by 1:00 p.m., the 
next day. During the canal trip, his craft passed through 32 
locks and was lifted 186 feet, then lowered 156 feet to get 
over the “hump” in western Illinois. 


& Capt. Charles Thomas, chief of staff, 2nd Coast Guard 
District, returned to St. Louis late in October, after a three 
week leave in Denmark, Mrs. Thomas’ former home. While 
there, he consulted with members of the University of Den- 
mark on latest developments in oceanography. Capt. Thom- 


as is considered one of the foremost oceanographers in the 
United States. : 


& An all-time local record was established Oct. 2, during 
the Star-Times Outboard Drivers Association Races held at 
St. Louis Boating Assn., 10200 Riverview Dr., on the Mis- 
sissippi River. Never before had so many drivers found use 
for the extra clothing they usually bring to races. During 
the afternoon, rough water, a brisk upstream wind and a 
record breaking number of drivers in the Class B event, all 
added up to cause 10 spills. In the afternoon program, 67 


racing craft participated, 22 of which were entered in the 
B Race. 


> At the fall meeting of the Midwest Marine Assn., at the 
Mark Twain Hotel, it was decided to change the titles of 
officers from land-side to sea-going. Thus President Larry 
Wicket was reélected commodore; Bill Kirchman was elect- 
ed vice commodore and Joe Grossmann reélected finance 
officer. Ed Bishop was elected yeoman. 


> Creve Coeur B.C. held the last scheduled outboard racing 
meet in the St. Louis area on Oct. 9, when Paul Cox and 


Jack Erwin raced to victory in Class B and Class C, respec- 
tively. 


> Ed Palmer of Quincy, Ill., established a world record at 
the A.P.B.A. time trials at Lake Alfred, Fla., Sept. 28. 
Driving a St. Louis-made 12’ Arrowhead runabout powered 
by a 25-hp. Mercury Thunderbolt, he reached 43.426 m.p.h., 
driving in the DU Class stock utility event. Palmer races 
locally with the St. Louis Outboard Drivers Assn. 





A @)KANEATELES 


SUB-ASSEMBLED 


BOAT 


FOR CHRISTMAS 





At Half New Boat Cost 


Our sub-assembled sets for the construction of Lightning, Gypsy, 
Comet, Rhodes Bantam and Penguin are supplied in such a man- 
ner that you can pay for your boat as you build her. Very few 
tools are necessary and all layout work and lofting are elimi- 
nated. All parts are preassembled and numbered with very com- 
plete drawings and detailed instructions for the boat's assembly. 


We also have complete boats in the above classes available and 
can quote discounts on fleet or club orders. 


Write for details, prices and other information on complete 


boats, sets or any parts you may need. 


@)KANEATELES BOATS, Inc. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 


DEPT. Y8-49 














TWO OF THE MANY NEW 


NAME PLATES for SWITCHES SF INNIT 
Polished black  bakelite, 2p iecaiatal 
names engraved in white. 
Large selection for practi- 
cally every switch normally 
used aboard a boat. 


FLASHER LIGHT 
60 to 90 days continuous 
operation on 1 set of bat- 
teries. Also enclosed ‘ with 
batteries are timer unit with 
* rheostat which controls the 
number of flashes per min- 











ute, high candle power, 
great visibility. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 








1940 Pitkin Avenue Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 




















Rancho Santa Fe 
— Sou. Calif. — 
Estate 


FOR SALE 


Lovely rambling home on 
wooded knoll. Prize winning 
all electric home built 1939—2 
bedrooms, playroom (3rd bed- 
room), den. Swimming pool— 
family orchard—four acres with 
plenty of pasture. $42,000. 


WILL TAKE CRUISER to 
$20,000 as part—balance may 
be Bank financed if desired. 


WIRE — WRITE — PHONE 
A. C. BUSCHE JR. Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 
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A Rugged Craft 
For Rugged Waters 


At Amazingly Low Prices 
From the skilled hands of Hubert Scott-Paine, inventor 
of the famous P.T., has come a remarkable line of boats, 
the Sea Beavers, now making boating history throughout 
the U. S. Sports and De luxe cruiser models, Marine 
Station Wagon, Harbor Launch. 
SPORTS CRUISER $2875 
24’ long, 7’ 10” beam, only 16” draft. 
Patented hull features produce astonishing performance 


MARINE DESIGN 
Hubert Scott-Paine, President 


in any sea. 


GREENWICH 


CONNECTICUT 











32 VOLT DC MARINE APPLIANCES 


CATALOG FREE! 


ENJOY APPLIANCES ON YOUR BOAT 





32 VOLT DC 82, VOLT Do 32 VOLT DC FAN 
TOASTER High and Low speed 
Large size. All steel Full _nine-eu size. 


construction. Rich 
_ chrome finish. Cord in- 
cluded. 400 Watts. 


Price each $8.95" 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
HAINES MFG. CORP. 


Heavy duty direct-heat 
immersion 


tion. | Cord neluded. Cord 
atts. 
Price each $8.95 


element. 


pereola. °t. Self-oiling bearings. 


«i included, 40 

Price each $29.95 

0 C.0.D. or [1] Cash with Order 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 




















"PROCYON" 
FISHERS ISLAND 31 


Owner Frederick A. Dewey 


Winner Class C, 1949 N.Y.Y.C. Race, 
Glen Cove to Port Jefferson and Re- 
turn. Many others too numerous to 
mention. 


e 
Now is the best time to order 
sails. Prices are lower, delivery 


better than during the spring 
rush. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


Yacht Sailmakers 
50 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


SPECIAL: To make room for new 
stock we are offering first quality 
“Lightning” sails, main and jib, of 
Wamsutta Egyptian, 6” between seams, 

a $175.00, while available 














VINYARD 47 WITH FLYING BRIDGE 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milford, Delaware 























YACHTING 
SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Tare Hornor 


P Officers of the Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. for the 
coming year are headed by E. Jared Bliss, Jr., who returns 
as president. Donald Angier, vice president-elect, died un- 
expectedly on Sept. 4. Talbot Baker is this year’s secretary, 
with Arthur H. King remaining as treasurer. F. Philip Nash 
and James G. Hinkle are members at large. 


> The New England Beetle Cat Association also reports its 
elections, with Arthur H. King remaining as president; Ed- 
win A. Barrows Jr., vice president; Russell W. Field, Jr., 


secretary; William W. Peters, treasurer; George A. Baker 
and Albert R. Pierce, members at large. - 


> Edgartown Y.C. reports that E. Jared Bliss, Jr., will be its 
new commodore, assisted by Moreau D. Brown, vice com- 
modore; Gordon Brown, rear commodore; John J. Trask, 


secretary; Moreau Brown, treasurer; and Alexander M. Orr, 
chairman of the race committee. 


b> James McSherry will be this year’s commodore of the 
Chapoquoit Y.C., with William King, vice commodore; Rob- 
ert Cumings, rear commodore; Nina Heald, secretary; and 
George Crompton III, treasurer. 

In the Senior Beetle competition at Chapoquoit, Ruther- 
ford Ellis, Jr., sailing Saga won the July and August series 
as well as the championship cup. Millicent McSherry won 
the Junior Beetles championship cup sailing Gem. George 
Crompton, III, in Diana, won the 110 Class championship. 
The Grey Beards’ Trophy was won for the fourth time and 
retired by Gib King. The Bucknam Trophy for Senior and 


Junior Beetles was won by C. H. Jones, III, and Johnny 
Ross, respectively. 


b> Wequaquet Lake Y.C. reports that Triton, Jake Hornor, 
and Upset, Bob Anderson, were first and second in their 
first Lightning Series, Mach One, Pete Jenkins, and Upset, 
Bob Anderson, held similar positions in the second series. 
Upset was season champion with Falcon II, Emile Parent, 
second. In the Handicap Class, Thistle, Bob Robart, Rogue, 
Pal Chapman, and Teejay, Tim Jenkins, took the first three 
places in the first series. In the second series, Thistle, Sea 
Crest, Ted Baier, and Jolly Roger, Pal Chapman, took the 


credits. Thistle, Flipjack, Pete Elliot, and Teejay were the 
season winners. 


® The United States Army Corps of Engineers report that 
the shore protective barrier at Cuttyhunk Island is now 
nearing completion. Ten wooden car-floats have been sunk 
to form the barrier. These are anchored with steel piles and 
are filled and faced with gravel and cobbles. This, it is 
hoped, will prevent further breaching of the barrier beach. 


KIEKHAEFER APPOINTS HAUSER AND BERLE 


® The Kiekhaefer Corp., Fond du Lac, Wis., manufacturer 
of Mercury outboard motors, and 2-cycle industrial engines, 
has announced the appointment of Armand A. Hauser as 
director of sales and advertising. Mr. Hauser, who for the 
past three years has served as assistant sales manager, joined 
the corporation in 1948. Recently the Kiekhaefer Corp. has 
moved the sales, service and advertising departments for 
the outboard division to the company’s Fond du Lac plant, 
Kiekhaefer Aeromarine Motors, Inc. 

Paul M. Berle has been appointed director of service. 


ALUMA CRAFT APPOINTS HOWARD C. GRIFFIN 


> The appointment of Howard C. Griffin as general sales 
manager of the Aluma Craft Boat Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
a division of the Flour City Ornamental Iron Co., has been 
announced by Mr. Walter Tetzlaff, president. 
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U.S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY APPLICATIONS 


> Applicants for the cadet corps of the United States Coast | 


Guard Academy, New London, Conn., are selected by com- 
petitive examinations, held in February each year. The 
-examination is open to all young men between 17 and 22, 
who are high school graduates or seniors who will be 
graduated in June, and who fulfill the educational and 
physical requirements. 

Unlike West Point or Annapolis, no Congressional ap- 
pointment is required. But, since the cadets are selected 
from the examined group, the Coast Guard hopes to have 
as large a group as possible in order that the standards of 
the Cadet Corp will remain high. On application to the 
Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, D.C., full 
details will be forwarded, _ 


PRACTICAL FACTS ON METALS 


> “More Power to You” is a new booklet giving yachtsmen 
tips and practical information about metals, from the first- 
hand experience of motor boat racer and author Melvin 
Crook, who is an associate editor of YacHTING. Available 
from the International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., New 
York 5, N.Y., it includes advice on how to judge a propeller 
shaft, how to choose the right size shaft and spacing for 
shaft bearings, machining and fitting a shaft, extra value of 
using filleted keyways, choice of fastenings, and some prac- 
tical information on galvanic corrosion, including a table of 
the galvanic series in salt water. 

With this information are anecdotes about famous races 
of the’ past; charts on shaft size and bearing spacing; and 
a list of major racing trophies won by boats with Monel 
propeller shafting since 1929. 


NEW OUTBOARD INSTRUMENTS 


> Two new precision instruments, a tachometer and a speed- 
ometer, have recently been added to the line of boat fittings 
offered by the Michigan Wheel Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Specifically designed for use with outboard motors, they are 
guaranteed accurate and are popularly priced. 

Several new designs of the firm’s “Aqua-Jet” propellers 
will be announced shortly after the first of the year. 








The Michigan Wheel 
Co’s new speed indi- 
cator 
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Master 
Boat Builders 
1897 - 1949 





“KAWAMEE" | 
63 ft. Diesel powered ketch 


built by 


JAKOBSON 
Shipyard, Inc. 
OYSTER BAY. N. Y. 
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ATTWOOD MARINE HARDWARE 


The best costs less in the long run. That is why experi- 
enced boatmen have chosen Attwood Hardware and Trim 
for half a century. 


The name Attwood has become a guar- 
antee of high quality — modern design 
— and lasting utility . .. everything 
that is desired in Marine Hardware. 


Dealers and Jobbers: Send for your copy 
of the new Attwood Marine Hardware 
Catalog No. 29. A complete listing of 
specifications and current prices for over 
500 Marine Hardware items is yours for 
the asking. 











Write to: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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MUR-COP 





FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 


For Protection 
Below the Waterline 











Write for the story of MUR-COP 


WesrcCUrrt, SLADE & BALCOM. CO 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
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World's finest semi-porcelain 


now available to yacht owners 


Vernon Kilns now offers their famous Vernonware to yachtsmen— 
personalized name of boat and house flag and club burgee in full 
color. These copper-etched, hand painted designs are under a per- 
manent glaze to give lasting beauty and luster. 

Heretofore, such sets have been out of the range of most yachts- 
men. Now, you can have a complete set of famous Vernonware, 
guaranteed against crazing—and it is a proven good sailor, too. 

Send for our free booklet "Vernonware Goes to Sea on Yachts.” 


VERNON KILNS, Yachting Department 


2300 East 52nd Street, Los Angeles, California 


Please send me your "Vernonware Goes to Sea on Yachts" 


Name 





Address 





Se eee ee 
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WITH THE RACING CLASSES 


Penguin ranks will shortly be increased by a new 25-boat 
fleet cooperatively built during the past few months by 
Racine, Wis., owners. With an investment of $125 each and 
working a minimum of two nights a week plus spare week- 
end time, these men hired a barn, bought all the material 
required for 25 boats, and did everything themselves ex- 
cept make the sails. The few experienced builders had to 
show others how to use the tools, but hulls, spars and rud- 
ders were completed in good shape and the owners drew 
lots for their boats and lugged them home to put on the 
final paint and varnish job. . . . The Great Lakes area in 
general is growing fast in the Penguin list, with new fleets 
chartered at Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, 
and at Jackson Park, Chicago, and with seven more in the 
process of formation at various centers around southern 
Lake Michigan. 


Moth Class skippers have elected the following officers: 
Burnette W. Dowler, of Vineland, N.J., president; John 
White, of Rocky Point, Conn., vice president; Charles Hig- 
gins, Pasquotank, N.J., secretary; Harry Truax, Atlantic 
City, N.J., treasurer; Norman Mathewson, Brown’s Mills, 
N.J., corresponding secretary; and Gordon Davis, Miami, 
members of the board of governors. 


Star Class skippers have already received the Havana fleet’s 
invitation for the annual Mid-Winter championships and 
the Bacardi Cup series, Jan. 28-Feb. 4. This series goes back 
to 1926, and the first Mid-Winter champion was Ernest 
Ratsey, sailing Irex III. Other Mid-Winter winners have 
been Prentice Edgington, Fred Bedford, Jack Robinson, 
Here Atkin, Harky Edwards, Adrian Iselin, Woody Pirie, 
Harold Halsted, Harry Nye, and Charlie deCardenas, all 
among the Star Class toprankers. 


> Either the racing classes or their agents responsible for 
sending out the class news must have hibernated early this 
fall, judging by the way the flow of reports dried up. Which 
gives the department a chance to explain, what several 
correspondents have asked, why we don’t use the name 
“International” in front of the various class names? The fact 
is that so many builders and promoters of one-design classes 
have tacked that noble word onto their class names, even 
when the class consists of a couple of dozen boats all sailing 
in the same pond, that it has ceased to mean anything. Some 
“International” classes are truly international, in distribution 
of boats and representation in their championships, and 
others. have little or no representation outside the U.S.A. 
And be blowed if we're going to stick our necks out by de- 
ciding where to draw the line. 


Bill Bentz, in No. 133 

(foreground) was lead- 

ing the Fall Series in the 

110s at Newport Har- 

bor, Calif., at last re- 
ports 
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Merry Christmas 
With a gift that lasts —we suggest 


OFFSHORE 
$15.00 


JUST 
CRUISING 


$6.50 


By 
UFFA FOX 
$15.00 each 


THE HISTORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
SAILING NAVY 


$10.00 


THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 
SAILING SHIPS 


$10.00 


YACHT RACING: 
THE 
AERODYNAMICS 
OF SAIL 


$10.00 


RACING 
TACTICS 


$7.50 


THE COMMON 
SENSE of 
YACHT DESIGN 
2 Vols., 


$12.00 ea. 


By Captain John H. Illingworth. ‘A 
Complete Introduction to Ocean Rac- 
ing and Cruising, Modern Yacht Han- 
dling and Equipment.” A big hand- 
seme book for all who cruise and race 
offshore; a fine gift for that “special 
person.” 


Edited by William H. Taylor; In- 
troduction by Herbert L. Stone. More 
than 50 articles and stories on cruis- 
ing gleaned from the files of more 
than 40 years’ issues of Yachting 
magazine. Published November 14, 
our best seller for the year. 


UFFA FOX’S SECOND BOOK 
RACING, CRUISING AND DESIGN 
SAIL AND POWER 
THOUGHTS ON YACHTS 

AND YACHTING 


By Howard I. Chapelle. An incom- 
parable history of our Navy from the 
earliest of the ships built. for the 
Colonial Navy down to the last all- 
sailing man-of-war built shortly be- 
fore the Civil War. Beautifully de- 
signed and bound, excellent illustra- 
tions, Indexed. 


By Howard I. Chapelle. For yachts- 
men, historians, and model makers— 
for all who want history presented in 
an aécurate, detailed, yet inieresting 
book. Illustrated, indexed. 


By Dr. Manfred Curry. When this 
book was first published, there was a 
minor tempest. Now, however, Dr. 
Curry’s theories have been accepted 
and the book has become a classic 
for all serious sailors. Revised 1948. 


By Dr. Manfred Curry. Recently re- 
vised to bring the section on rules up 
to date, a book to be studied with 
profit by the keen and enthusiastic 
racing man before the new season. 


By L. Francis Herreshoff. Several 
hours of delightful, informative read- 
ing. From past experience, we know 
that the two-volume set is a welcome 
gift! 


YES, WE GIFT WRAP 
For books of the sea to please the sailor, remember 


YACHTING 
New York 17, New York 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT <- 


205 East 42nd Street 
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23' — 23 m.p.h. Steel Work Boat 


HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 


114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y., Phone DI 9-0594 




















Firestome Foamex’ GOES 10 SEA! 


MATTRESSES & CUSHIONS 


Form Fitted, with Removable Naugahyde* or Sailcloth Cover 


INQUIRE FOR 

N 

— NEW REDUCED PRICES 

e COOL Special Units Available Any Size or Shape 
e COMFORTABLE Bouyant Rubber Fenders—Deck Canvas 


WINTER BOAT COVERS — YACHT ROPE 

ECONOMICAL Write for 
(Ore Free Catalog 
*Trade Mark 





EAST NEW YORK CANVAS PRODUCTS CO 
161 Thatford Ave. . Brooklyn 12, New York 














BOAT LUMBER 


Very best grades of planking; Clear Virginia Cedar, Verti- 
cal Grain Western Red Cedar, and Port Orford Western 
White Cedar. 





Philippine, African, and South American Mahogany, Sitka 
Spruce Mast & Spar stock up to 40’ long, Oak, Teakwood, © 
California Redwood, Waterproof Fir and Mahogany Ply- 
wood all thicknesses 8’ to 16’. 


Write for price list. One board or a carload. 


M. L. CONDON CO., INC. 


Specialist in Boat Lumber 
270 Ferris Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 























Mr. John Astor's 
New Wheeler with 
McKean Pram 
Aboard 


In the past two years Mr. Astor has owned three different yachts 
—but with each his dinghy is a McKEAN PRAM. 

Discerning yachtsmen look under the surface for the honest 
workmanship that makes every McKEAN PRAM a standout value 
at its price. 


In New York at 
Abercrombie & Fitck 


ROBERT B. McKEAN 


Builders 
MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 
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THE REMARKABLE THISTLE! 


The most talked-about boat in years because of her extraordi- 
nary performance, her unusual design and her immediate ac- 
ceptance by experienced sailors from coast to coast—450 
registered. 


CONSIDER THREE THINGS if you plan to build a boat this 
winter: 


1. Our kits cost no more than just the materials to build an ordinary 
boat of this size and quality. 


2. With the hull already molded and the parts cut to shape the 
labor involved is only a fraction of that in building an ordinary 
boat, and you can be sure of having the best there is. 


3. When the job is done you will have a top quality Thistle whose all- 


ot of boat! 


of her size we know of. She’ 


around performance cannot be oe by that of any ordinary boat 
e‘s a 








Length 17 ft. Beam 6 ft. Weight 300 Ibs. Sail area 175 sq. ft. 
INTERNATIONAL 14 AND THISTLE, COMPLETE 
AND IN BUILDING KITS. 
DOUGLASS & McLEOD, INC. 


Box 311 Painesville, Ohio 
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Thousands of boatmen asked us for these new, 
smaller sea-going lighting plants! Here they are— 
and water cooled. They tuck away in inches, save 
on insurance costs! 


small waterscooled Universal 
true-marine lighting plants 


Now have all the electricity aboard you want. 
Enjoy famous Universal economy and depend- 
ability. 300 to 35000 watts. Prices start at only 
$249.50! Write! 










Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








SCOWS! 


A TERRIBLE NAME FOR A TOP NOTCH SAILER 


World’s fastest sailing boat* now available from the workshops 
of master builders. Championship boats can be had in the 
following deluxe racing classes: 


Class "X" 16" $750.00 (all prices less sails) 
Class "C" 20' $1295.00 Cat-rigged 

Class "D" 20° $1395.00 Sloop-rigged 

Class “E" 28° $1895.00 Sloop-rigged 

Class "A" 38 Price on request 


MELGES BOAT WORKS 
ZENDA — WISCONSIN 


* Have vou seen the article in September YACHTING: ‘‘Which Type 
Is Fastest?’’ 
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RACING CALENDAR 
Atlantic Coast 

Dec. 26—Sugar Bowl Regatta, Southern Y.C., New Orleans. 
Jan. 27, 1950—Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race. 
Feb. 11—Lipton Cup Race, Miami. 
Feb. 14—Miami-Nassau Race. 
Feb. 18—Governor’s Race, Nassau. 
Mar. 18—St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 


Pacific Coast 


Dec. 11—Frostbite, Hardware Trophy, Tacoma Y.C., Wash. 


Dec. 26, 1949-Jan. 2, 1950—Christmas Regatta, Newport Harbor 
Y.C., Calif. 


Jan. 2—New Year’s Race, Tacoma Y.C., Wash. 

Jan. 8-9—Dinghies, Manning Series, SCYRA. 

Jan. 21—New Year’s Regatta (Sail & Power), Tacoma Y.C., 
Wash. 


Feb. 11-12—SCYRA Tune-Up, Alamitos Bay Y.C. 
Feb. 17-19-SCYRA Midwinter Regatta. 


Power 
Grapefruit Circuit 
Jan. 21-22—Jacksonville (1&0); 29, Mt. Dora (I&O). 
Feb. 5-6—Lake Alfred (I&O); 11-12, Lakeland (I&O); 19, Sara- 
sota (O); 18-19, St. Petersburg (I); 21-22, West Palm 
Beach (I&O); 26, Ft. Lauderdale (1); 26, Sebring (O). 
Mar. 4-5—Miami (I&O); 12, Fort Pierce (O); 19, Ocoee (O). 


Iceboating 


Jan. 14-15—Gar Wood Series, Lake St. Clair, Mich. 

Jan. 20-22—International Skeeter Assn., Lake St. Clair, Mich. 
Jan. 27-29—Northwestern Ice Yacht Series, Gull Lake, Minn. 
January—Stuart Cup, Lake St. Clair, Mich. 


BOAT SHOWS 


Jan. 6-14—National Boat Show, New York City. 

Feb. 4-12—New England Sports & Boat Show, Boston. 
Feb. 10-19—Chicago Boat Show, Navy Pier. 

Feb. 10-19—Boat Show, Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 18-26—Sports Show, New York City. 

Feb. 18-26—Boat Show, Seattle, Wash. 

Mar. 8-11—Sports & Boat Show, Philadelphia. 

Mar. 3-12—Sports Show, Chicago. 

Mar. 17-24—Sports & Boat Show, Buffalo. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 2—Sports Show, Detroit. 


BRITISH 24-FOOTERS TO BE ELIGIBLE FOR 
BERMUDA RACE 


> In view of the expressed desire of the owners of three of 
the 24-foot waterline, light-displacement British Royal Naval 
Sailing Association sloops to compete in next year’s Bermuda 
Race, the Cruising Club of America will waive the minimum 
35-foot overall length requirement for eligibility in their 
cases, it was decided at a recent meeting of the club. The 
waiver applies only to those particular boats and is only on 
the point of overall length. In other matters, such as equip- 
ment, ballast ratio and watertight cockpits, they will have 
to conform to the established Bermuda Race requirements. 
The race will start from Newport, R.I., on Sunday, June 18. 

Officers elected at the annual meeting of the club, held 
Nov. 10 at the New York Yacht Club, were Roderick 
Stephens, Jr., commodore; George H. Richards, vice commo- 
dore; Houlder Hudgins, secretary; H. Prescott Wells, treas- 
urer; W. H. Taylor, historian, and Harvey Conover, Prescott 
B. Huntington, Martin S. Kattenhorn, Ridsdale Ellis and 
Philip Wick, governors. 

The revised Cruising Club Measurement Rule, in prepa- 
ration by a committee headed by George E. Roosevelt, is 
expected to be published before the first of the year, and 
will contain certain changes from the 1940 rule concerned 
with measurement of ketch and yawl rigs and other details. 


_G. W. Blunt White heads the Bermuda Race Committee. 


Correspondence concerning the race goes to him at P.O. 
Box 242, Mystic, Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


“YANKEE’S” WANDER WORLD by Irving and Electa Johnson 
(Norton. $5.00). It is 14 years since Irving Johnson shoved 
off in his schooner Yankee on his first round-the-world. Last 
summer he completed his fourth such voyage, the first in 
his brigantine of the same name. Two previous books have 
come out of the voyages, yet the latest one, “Yankee’s” 
Wander World, is just as fresh and engrossing as its prede- 
cessors—in fact, the best yet. Maybe the explanation lies in 
Mrs. Johnson’s comment (she does most of the writing and 
does it extremely well), “Our ambition is to see every inter- 
esting island in the Pacific. Perhaps it can never be done— 
certainly not in one voyage. . . . The Yankee goes purposely 
to out-of-the-way parts of the world that can’t be reached 
with a ticket on a steamer.” The books no more pall on one 
than would the voyages themselves, were anyone lucky 
enough to have made all of them with Irving and Exy. 

The story is compounded about equally of sea life and 
yarns and descriptions of the places visited. No sailor will 
need urging to read the seagoing passages, for no finer 
seaman and no better vessel for the purpose sail today than 
Yankee and her skipper.The way she and her expense-shar- 
ing crew, consisting mostly of boys and girls new to the sea, 
meet the incidents of such a voyage, taking the foul weather 
with the fine and alternating long passages with venturesome 
exploration of uncharted waters, is of absorbing interest to 
every sailor. 

The in-port interludes of this book will be especially 
interesting to the thousands of Americans who saw some of 
Pacific islands during the war, as did Irving Johnson him- 
self from the deck of the survey ship in which he charted 
and marked so many of the islands and reefs, The native 
life of which the soldiers and sailors caught but a fleeting 
glimpse, and the changes wrought by the war since the old 
Yankee’s previous visits in these parts, lie before you in this 
book. This reviewer, for instance, watching the mountains 
and jungles of the New Hebrides and Solomons from the 
deck of a ship, used to wonder what went on back there. 
Most of Yankee’s crew actually trekked through the jungle 
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“LITTLE MURLYN ’— 
a new HATTERAS 34 





“LITTLE MURLYN” is another example of the 
versatility of our HATTERAS hulls. She is laid out 
to her owner’s requirements as a private sport fisher- 
man. Powered with two Chrysler Crowns she shows 
a top speed of over 20 knots, runs level and leaves a 
perfectly flat wake. 


Of course she has the same steadiness and easy mo- 
tion that is characteristic of all HATTERAS hulls 
from the 20’ BAY BOAT to the 40’ Cruiser. 


Any of our models can similarly be adapted to your 
particular needs, giving you the benefit of a custom 
layout in a hull which has no equal in overall per- 
formance. For spring delivery, orders must be placed 
soon. 


We also build the famous RAVEN class sloops and 
our own SMS 31’ shoal draft cruisirig auxiliary sloop. 


THE SOUND MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GREENPORT, Ll, t., N. Y. 





the Best in Boa 











8 DAY SETH THOMAS «PIONEER 
NAVY SHIP'S CLOCK New 


BRAND NEW 







& Battery 
charger 





GEN-E MOTOR 











= aagigie- , : Regular Price LIST 
to Amok, mountain village of Malekula’s untamed Big $60.00 $298.50 
Nambus people, and witnessed the ceremonies of the initia- SPECIAL $135 
tion of a new chief. : 399% Combi. 
From either the nautical or the exploring angle, it’s a 12 V 
? . ° ° Tax 300 
book you mustn’t miss, generously illustrated with both color Included 0:G. and 
and black-and-white photographs. And we might mention Surplus 600 W 
the end-papers, by Dorothy deFontaine, which trace Yan- Sustpsesiak ‘aiaeaninnt, trent wind. a 


kee’s course on the maps of two hemispheres. W. H. T. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILING NAVY, The Ships 
and Their Development by Howard I. Chapelle. (W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., New York, $10.00). Here is a fitting companion 
volume to the author’s well-known History of American 
Sailing Ships, which is one of the authoritative works on the 
subject. It is a handsome volume of some 558 pages, care- 
fully indexed, and with more than 200 drawings of ships, 
guns and details, 32 of these being double-page. plans of 
ships, all in the exquisite draftsmanship of the author. Where 
some reconstruction has been necessary, the nature and 
amount of the reconstruction has been noted on the plan. 
There are 15 halftone plates, mainly ship portraits, and the 
frontispiece is a reproduction in color of a water color by 
the late George C. Wales. 

The history begins with the colonial period, during which 
a few good-sized warships were built for the British Ad- 
miralty and a number of smaller vessels for local service. 
In some cases, workmen were imported from Britain. In 
others, contracts were made with colonial shipyards, some 
of whose shipwrights had been apprenticed to Britishers 
with naval dockyard experience. There was thus built up in 
the colonies a body of men with dockyard training, neces- 
sary even in those days, since the construction of the fight- 
ing ship was quite different from that of the merchant 





1] Jowele—Precision Built for ebso- | ishting Hower ¥ lent. Gasoline drered, 
lute accuracy. Finely — peg Automatic Voltage Control and Cut- 
By and Steak. cg of a off. Shielded for operating a_ radio. 


s Overall size 24” x 28” x 23%”. Will 
proval and Inspection of U.: 8S. Naval charge 12 Volt Batteries and produce 
Observatory. Makes ideal gift. 


110 Volt A.C. at the same time, 





All Prices F.O.B. Our Premises—Include Shipping Cost with Remittance 


ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


105-107 CHAMBERS STREET (Cor. Church St.) NEW YORK 7 

















Here’s Another 


NEW BORGER CRUISER 





REOLA III, Standard 53’ Electric Welded Steel Cruiser, 

. Owner R. E. Olds, Lansing, Michigan. 
There is a boat to fill your need in the BURGER Fleet — Standard Cruisers, 
40, 45, 53, 57 and 67 tt, n steel or wood; Standard Auxiliary Sailers of 
52 ft., 60 ft., 69 ft., .» and 90 ft., steel or wood: Your preferred er- 
rangements can be worked into one of these standard hulls. Burger can also 
build to your own design in steel or wood. 84 years’ experience in fine boat 
bullding. 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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ANNOUNCING — — 


A Revolutionary New 26° — 
Auxiliary Sloop Which Combines 


Full Headroom 
yy Weak ty ‘ sgt ' 


* ne 5 


iadorete Freeboard 


Smart Appearance 


Four Berths 


Racing Performance 


Complete Cruising Accommodations 


¢ Two Cylinder water-cooled engine 


To Learn More About How This 
Is All Possible, Wait for Our 
January Advertisement 


DUNHAM & TIMKEN, Inc. 


Marine Designers WEST MYSTIC, CONN. 




















NAVY COMPASS NEW NAVY 


PELORUS 
Longine- 
Wittnauer 












Complete with 
mounting 
bracket. In- 
directly illumi- 


4” card size, spirit type, double swing com- 
pass, brackets, detachable, easy for storing. 
Fraction of government cost. Complete. 


$19.75 





$19.75 
nated with 6 


volt lamp through lucite, giving a red 
gleam. Folding sight vanes. Dial size 
4% inches, graduations from 0 to 280, 
Locking device for sight and dial. 
Ideal for all size boats, very compact. 
Individually packed. 





MANHATTAN MARINE 
& ELECTRICAL CO., INC. 
116Y CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 7 











Bottoms Up Saye 
“GET. HEP SON” 


WATERPLUG KEEPS YOUR 
BOAT DRY ANO TIGHT. 


I patch and seal the cracks 
and holes with WATEAPLUG, 
those guys are stil] patching 
\ SN A / 









Standard Dry Wall Products 


BOX X. NEW EAGLE. PENNSYLVANIA @w 





YACHTING 


trader. Thus, when the Revolutionary War broke, we had 
men who knew what a man-o-war was like in design, con- 


_ struction and rigging. 


The shipwright’s trade has not changed so much in the 
last couple of centuries; Mr. Chapelle says: “If the colonial 
designer cluttered up his ship with masses of carving that 
served no useful purpose, he differed but little from his 
modern counterpart, who decorates his ship with materials 
shaped in fantastic and useless forms to ‘streamline’ a vessel 
too slow to require such treatment.” 


The author follows the Navy ship designing and building 


| through the various wars the nation has fought, pointing 


out the continuing ineptitude of the traditional political 
control and the evil results of depending on the amateur 
designer—even though he be an experienced seagoing line 
officer—rather than on the trained technician; also on the 
invariably mediocre results of designing by committee. 
There were many cases of ships whose sailing qualities were 
ruined by their captains who insisted on crowding as many 
and as large guns as possible into the batteries, thus loading 
the ships far below their designed lines. Some of the re- 
corded comments of these old shellbacks are choice. In 
summing up the results of a cruise in the Constitution “Mad 
Jack” Percival solemnly pronounced that: “the mainmast 
should be shifted three-fourths of its diameter aft!”—at least 
so Emmons records. 


A book like this requires a tremendous amount of pains- 
taking research, since so much of the data is widely scat- 
tered in museums, historical societies, government archives 
and in private hands. The book is a must for anyone inter- 


_ ested in naval history and will be hailed with cheers by the 





model building enthusiast, for whom replicas of the original 
Ver 


plans on a scale of 4” to the foot are available. Mr. Chapelle 
is to be congratulated. C. H. H. 


BAHAMA ISLANDS by J. Linton Rigg (D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., New York, $7.50). In his preface to this delightful 
book Linton Rigg borrows a footnote from Blunt’s American 
Coast Pilot of 1812 which says “. . . and it is our duty to 
point out dangers to Mariners, from which the Editor will 
never deviate, or hide from investigation.” And that is the 
spirit in which the entire book is written. Nowadays when so 
many unpleasantnesses or irritations are glossed over in 
print for fear of hurting somebody’s feelings it is a pleasure 
to see the way the author lights into the fantastic formalities 
which bureaucracy has placed in the way of yachtsmen 
clearing from or entering a Florida port. If you complained 
about these complicated and unnecessary practices in the 
Custom House at Miami you would be informed that “Wash- 
ington” orders it that way; while if you objected, as this 
reviewer once did, in Washington, you would be told, with 
a deprecatory click of the tongue, that the local Collectors 
are always thinking up new regulations. Perhaps Linton’s 
ventilation of the subject will help return the yachtsman to 
the happy, respected position he enjoyed before the country 
went Bureaucratic. 

Bahama Islands takes you quickly out of the clutches of 
the Custom House broker and across the Gulf Stream to the 
enchanted islands, and here the author is in his best vein. If 
he doesn’t like a harbor he tells you why. If, the West Indies 
Pilot to the contrary notwithstanding, he has discovered a 
safe channel across an allegedly impassable bar, he gives 
you a chart and perhaps an air map to help you in. In all, 
he opens up a cruising ground which has always fascinated 
and at the same time intimidated the stranger from the 
States. 

Primarily, of course, this volume is a guide to the channels 
leading among the many islands and harbors of the Ba- 
hamas, and as the only authoritative book on the subject, 
it should be aboard every yacht which cruises there. It has 
the added advantage that, unlike official books of sailing 
directions, it is easy and enjoyable reading. The author has 
spent many happy months in the Bahamas in his motor 
sailor Chinquapin and he has made it both his business and 
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his pleasure to talk with Bahamian pilots and to gather from | 


them information regarding places which he has himself 
been unable to visit. Such an atmosphere of good will— 
affection for the simple, God-fearing islanders, fondness for 


the tricky waterways they frequent—surrounds the printed | 


word that any lover of sailing will derive satisfaction from it. 


As a first book Bahama Islands has a spontaneity and a | | 


forthrightness of speech that is too often lacking from sail- 
ing literature. If you have no intention of cruising South 
this winter, read it—and perhaps it will thaw out your inhi- 
bitions, if not your boat, and send you searching for fulfill- 
ment of the promise which the book contains. A. F. L. 


DESPERATE VOYAGE by John Caldwell (Little, Brown & Co., | 


Boston, $3.50). Far from being a voyage, this is the story 


of a one-way single-handed passage in a 29-foot 0.a. cutter | 


from Panama to total shipwreck on one of the less visited 
islands of the Fijis. No one saw Papan, as she was named, 
leave the Pearl Islands of Panama, and no English-speaking 
islander talked with the desperate voyager along the way. 
It was not until a native copra trader took him as a pas- 
senger to the island of Vanuambalavu that he met a Mr. 
Stockwell and was able to relate his adventures in words 
unaccompanied by explanatory gestures. And, to quote 
from this engrossing book, “Stockwell listened. At the end 
of the part about the hurricane he said, ‘Stone the crows, 
lad.’ I could tell he was finding it difficult to believe.” 

Well, you would have to read Mr. Caldwell’s book (not 
necessarily as painstakingly as I did) to comprehend, let 
alone believe the variety of misadventures which occurred 
to him. By the time you came to page 154 which finds him 
conversing with some French-speaking inhabitants of Caro- 
line Island, you would take in your stride this statement: 
“We quickly contrived a sort of béche-de-mer centered 
around key words such as ‘boat, sea, wife, man, you, me, 
come, go, Australia, America’ and so on.” Unimaginative 
compilers of dictionaries define béche-de-mer as a sea slug, 
but you may accept my word for it that it rolls off the 
tongue as readily as patois-de-foi-gras, which is a sort of 
French dialect served on toast in the defense daffichers of 
exotic places. 

It is safe to say that there hasn’t been a book like this 
since’ Joan Lowell wrote The Cradle of the Deep. It’s better 
than Wake of the Red Witch—and that was supposed to be 
fiction. Spun YARN 


BOATING IS FUN by Ruth Brindze, illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.50). This book is just what its name im- 
plies, a child’s introduction to the art of boat handling, 
utterly simple in treatment yet not only painless but down- 
right entertaining in execution. Miss Brindze (who has 
been shipmates with plenty of small fry in her time) aims 
it at the eight-years-and-up youngster and starts him or her 
out with the first essential—how to step into a rowboat with- 
out falling out again or capsizing it. She goes through a 
full course in rowing and canoe paddling—both ignored in 
most junior sailing books—then in the clearest possible way 
through the first principles of sailing and even on into rudi- 
mentary piloting and rules of the road. Nautical terminology 
is injected painlessly—“Sailing with a beam wind is called 
reaching. It is no trouble to remember this because when 
the wind is abeam you steer directly for the place you want 
to reach,” Or this one: “Buoy is called boo-i and rhymes with 
chop suey .. . from a French word meaning wood . . . be- 
cause some of the first water markers were wooden barrels 
anchored near the French coast.” (How many adult read- 
ers knew that?) Mr. Wiese’s drawings (which average one 
to the page), while rough are clearly illustrative of the 
points to be made and also, like the text, frequently inject 
a chuckle into this remarkably educational book. If you 
have a youngster just about ready to be launched afloat, 
give him, or her, a copy of Boating Is Fun. W. H. T. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
Season’s Greetings 
and Foir Winds 





AND 


THE OXFORD BOATYARD CO. 
OXFORD, MARYLAND 























CHANTEYMAN’S 1949 RECORD 





First! Stamford - Vineyard Race 
First? wine" N.Y.Y.C. Cruise 
First! Riverside - Stratford Shoal 
First?! Huntington Day Race 
First! Fall Off Soundings om ow» 
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SAILS by HATHAWAY REISER & RAYMOND 
18 RIVER ROAD COS COB, CONN. 
DINGHY-to-CRUISING CLASS 


By Ordering NOW —in 1950 You Can 
Have Our Custom Sails at Regular Prices 

















ANNOUNCING THE L-18 


A 22" planing sensation with the safety and 
stability found only in a keel boat. 


Molded mahogany 
hull, aluminum spars. 


Introductory Price 
$1475, less sails. 


To be exhibited at 
the Motor Boat 
Show. 








Also on display, our new modeled plywood 


15" UTILITY RUNABOUT* 


With the Luders patented round bow. Extraor- 
dinarily dry, seaworthy and fast. 


*Dealer franchises in strategic areas available. 
Designers and Builders, Wood or Steel up to 200 ft. in length 


LUDERS MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. e 





Phone: Stamford 4-3137 

















Foul-weather friend: 


Penacolite Resorcinol Adhesives 


ENACOLITE Resorcinol Adhesives are completely waterproof. 
Prunes why this Chris Craft, and many other popular boats, 
are Penacolite-bonded. The corrosive action of salt water will 
not affect Penacolite adhesives. They're highly resistant to 
stresses of shrinking and swelling, to high winds and varying 
temperatures, to chemicals and fungi. Penacolite bonds are as 
strong as the wood itself! 

For safety’s sake—and trouble-free boating—choose the boat 
that’s bonded with Penacolite Adhesives. And for safe repairs, 
bond with these same Penacolite Adhesives. Write to us for 
further information. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, 


Chemical Division, Dept. Y-12-9 
Koppers Building ¢ Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


y PENACOLTE RESORCINOL ADHESIVES 


INC, 
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More on Nautical Language 
Captain A. G. Graham: 


P I have just been rereading your article, “Deep Water Dic- 
tion,” and endorse your warning against Navy usage. I have 
unsuccessfully attempted during 42 years in that great 
service to keep alive the more useful bits of our inherited 
speech, but to the present age (there is always a present 
age and I have served through three or four of them) the 
old phrases lack meaning. When naval crews were polyglot 
and officers trained in the old Hartford or Chesapeake, giddy 
behavior would bring the remark that “His heads’ls are lift- 
ing,” or perhaps, “His brain must be in gimbals.” Then we 
got engineer-minded and the phrase became, “He’s throwing 
babbitt metal.” Later, in the days of the Percy Scott-Sims 
insurrection in gunnery it was, “He’s got foam all over 
Spot One.” 

However, you accuse the Navy of one thing of which it 
is not the originator but the preserver. We get the term 
“head” from standard seagoing argot, not only English but 
French and Dutch as well. Old-time square-riggers had no 
water for such wasteful things as flushing. The Chic Sale- 
like four- and five-holers were located between the knight- 
heads between which the bowsprit was stepped. The rake of 
the cutwater placed them well outboard of the hull in calm 
water, and the plunging of the stem in a head sea automati- 
cally kept the paint clean. The original phrase “in the 
knightheads” was abbreviated to “in the head.” Later archi- 
tecture has changed the location of the powder-room, but 
the name endures for the simple reason that it is one sea- 
going and naval function which science has not changed. 

K. C. McIntosuH, 
Capt. (SC) USN, Ret. 
Pass Christian, Miss. 


McClure on Retiring Afloat 
Editor, YACHTING: 
> Your article on “Why Not Retire Broke”—I mean “Afloat” 
—was a dandy. I met such a character today at the boatyard, 
with a 40-foot ketch. Said he used sail 90 per cent of the 
time—an interesting angle. 

Only suggestion toward the article I could make is the 
real desirability of carrying a motor scooter aboard if you 
can possibly do so. They use lots of °em down here and 
they'll carry two persons plus a good cargo of groceries. A 
cargo boom and that fisherman winch you_mention would 
handle the thing. DaRRELL MCCLURE 
Melbourne, Fla. 


(Query—How are they with two people with good cargoes 
of Jamaicy rum aboard, Darrell? W. H. T.) 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN & COMPANY ASSOCIATED 
WITH WILLIAM EDGAR JOHN 


| Announcement has been made of the merger of opera- 
| tions of the Milton Point (N.Y.) Shipyards operated by 


William Edgar John & Associates and the brokerage firm of 
Charles W. Bliven & Co., of New Rochelle, N.Y. Their spe- 
cialty will be Chris-Craft hull and engine repairs. Each or- 


_ ganization will continue to operate as an individual company. 
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Outstandingly successful 
one-design racer — 35’ x 
23’ x 7-2” x 5'-2” x 450 
8q. ft. Unique in that it has 
5 h.p. Kermath inboard 
auxiliary power. Comfort 
able doy-sailer with ex- 
ceptionally large cockpit. 
Has bunks for three, stove, 
ice box, 15 gallon water 
tank and toilet for week- 
end cruising. 


11 BROADWAY 
Naval Architects 


EASTERN INTER-CLUB CLASS 


Additional Units Now Building 



















For Further Particulars — Address 


PHILIP L. RHODES 


NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 


Marine Engineers 
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Ideal for any waters where 
keel boats can be used. 
Superbly built to highest 
standards throughout— 
Mahogany planking, Mer- 
riman fittings, Ratsey sails, 
stainless rigging, bronze 
fastenings. May be seen 
under construction at 
Mystic Shipyard, West 
Mystic, Conn. Orders now 
will insure spring delivery. 
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AUTOMATIC WATER PRESSURE — 


NEW FEATURES 
For 1950 


Quietness of operation—Resil- 


ient motor mounting — Low 
speed, high torque motors— 


manual and automatic shut-off 
if water tank runs dry. 


New low price model with or 


without separate pressure tank. 
New dual purpose bilge and 
pressure wash down pumps. 


Special electric motors suit- 


able for refrigerators etc. All 


voltages. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR LITERATURE TO:— 


CROWELL DESIGNS 


25 WOODLAND AVENUE 


ROWEL 





—— 

















GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 











Hinckley 


20’ Motor aeey 
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SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
America’s foremost builder of auxiliaries, 
including the Hinckley 21, the Sou'wester, 

and the Hinckley-built — Owens Cutter. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 


See us at Booth 140 — National Boat Show 






@ rugged and versatile 
@ thrives on hard work 
@ revels in rough going 
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The Whole Island Swept Away 


... yet they didn’t give up the search! 


For more than 25 years ‘Inco’ research- 
ers have sought better metals by subject- 
ing them to thousands of different tests in 
hundreds of different places. 

To help in the search they have built 
marine testing stations...on lone and 
barren shores.:. where metals could be 
subjected to conditions as severe as would 
be met in actual use. 


* * 


The first, off the coast of Atlantic City, 
N. J., was destroyed by a great storm 
which drove in from the sea and swept 
the whole island away. But the records 
were saved... and the search went on. 

Next, at Fire Island, N. Y., the work 
was disrupted by the unprecedented hur- 
ricane of ’°38. But again the records were 
not destroyed. 

* * 


A third time they built .. . at both Kure 
Beach, N. C., and Block Island, R. I. 
Today, at these two stations, “Inco” men 


are carrying on their tests. Subjecting 
metals to everything from flying sand and 
salt spray to actual immersion in biting 
sea water. Studying their resistance to cor- 
rosion, erosion and the damaging action 
of marine growth. 


* * 


Out of years of continuous work ... out 
of storms and dark waters... new facts 
about metals are being brought to light 
... facts which are helping many manu- 
facturers make their products last longer 
and do more for you. 

This is one way International Nickel 
helps point the way to new and better 
metals for you. Not always, but many 
times these better metals... these man- 
made “alloys”. . . include Nickel. 

An outstanding example is Monel*, a 
rustproof nickel-copper alloy. Because of 
its corresion-resistance and high strength, 
Monel is widely used in marine applica- 
tions... for propeller and pump shafts, 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


fuel and water tanks, galley trim, tubing 
and fastenings. ; 
Where corrosion and inherent lack of 
strength cause other metals to fail, Monel 
gives satisfactory and economical service. 


* * 


Visit us at Booth 200-B 
National Motor Boat Show 
Grand Central Palace, N. Y. 
January 6—14 


See the newest rustproof 
Monel pleasure boat accessories. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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OF OUR 19 DIFFERENT 


MODELS FOR 1950 


23’—12-passenger Express Runabout powered with 2—145 
h.p., probably the fastest stock boat in its class in the 
U.S.A. 


New 33’ Express Cruiser, same model built in 36’; sleeps 


- 4-6 and 8 depending on interior arrangement, power and 


length. From 


196” Dual Cockpit Forward Runabout, de luxe finish, great 
eye appeal. 100 h.p. or more if desired. 


Correct Craft Junior. Favorite of the fleet in the low price 
field. Standard model has 4—45 h.p. More power if desired, 
to 140 h.p. 


14’ Atom. 4—45 h.p. Will pull 3 water skiers, also a favorite 
with the fisherman. 


21’ Shelter Cabin, also built in 23’ open or shelter cabin, 
with all power including dual engines in the 23’ model. 
From 


$5750 


$9302 to 
... $16400 


$3606 


$1400 


$1195 


$2994 to 
$5750 


Still on the increase .. . when better performance and greater 
eye appeal are required, Correct Craft leads ........ 


@ 24 years of boat building and designing experience. 


@ Know your builder, be sure of deliveries. 


e@ A few additional dealerships will be placed this year. Write for 


brochure. 


e@ Visit our factory on U. S. ¢1 at Titusville, or Plant No. 1, Orlando- 
Pinecastle, Florida. 

















Dewars 


“White Label 


and Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 


Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


> a4 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


for distinguished service 


White Label 


Medal Scotch for more 
than 80 yea.’s 


Victoria Vat 


“None Finer”—Liqueur Scotch 


, 


White Label od 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY DEWAR'S 
100. SCOTCH WHISKIES 


John Dewar Sonsl! 
ewaraso Blaniled Scotch Uhishy 
SQUAT 86 8° PROOF PE RTH PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 
waraute suengeo ayo gorraco.m scotune Specially Selected and Blended 
BY 
Joun Dewar&Sonske 
PE RTH. 


SCOTLAND. 
4/5 QUART. 868" PROOF 











Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 


This is the Tartan 
of Clan MacLeod. 


Copyright [ IMPORTED | 
Schenley Import Corp., N.Y. | Send | 








